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REMARKS ON THE RESOLUTIONS AND MANIFESTO OF THE 


SOUTHERN 


Ix no questions of policy does the 
ower and character of the Conservative 
hig Party appear more conspicuously, 
han in those affecting the institutions of 
he South, where the spirit of those insti- 


itions puts their supporters for the mo- 
ent in an attitude of hostility to the 
feneral government, or to the free States. 
y the most liberal concessions, by the 
ost judicious compromises, and by a 
pnduct at once temperate, firm and 
atriotic, the Whig Party in the South 
ave succeeded in preserving and con- 
ming the Union, and maintaining a true 
spect and feeling for it in the breasts 
their constituencies. The contrast of 
cling and principle in the two parties 
remarkably displayed in the two mani- 
toes lately issued by Mr. Calhoun and 
r, Berrien, and their friends ; both hold- 
g the same views in regard to the 
ibjects agitated; but one, that of Mr. 
alhoun, addressed to the South, and 
reatening at a division of the Union; the 
her, Mr. Berrien’s, addressed to the na- 
bn, calling upon all good citizens to make 
mmon cause with the oppressed. Not- 
ithstanding that we are compelled to dis- 
nt, in most particulars, from the views 
pressed by Mr. Berrien, yet we cannot 
| to express the respect which we feel is 
le to him for having observed such an 
hportant distinction in his manifesto. 
The extremes of party feeling in regard 
slavery lie outside the lines of the Whig 
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party. Mr. Calhoun, in the South, repre- 
sents the positive ; the radical anti-slavery 
Democrats of the North, the negative ex- 
treme. In the Whig ranks, on the eon- 
trary, though there are vast differences 
of opinion as to the good and evil of the 
Southern institutions, there is but one 
opinion as to the paramount importance 
of the Union. On this first point of policy 
the Whigs of all the States are essentially 
and profoundly conservative. 

When our Southern friends hear of abo- 
lition movements, and of propositions for _ 
the dissolution of the Union made by abo- 
litionist orators, or of propositions for 
amending the Constitution, so as to bring 
its powers to bear upon the liberties of the 
State sovereignties, they know very well 
upon what species of partisans to lay the 
blame of such proceedings. And with 
equal certainty the Whigs of the North 
attribute the spirit which originates threat- 
ening manifestoes to its proper party in 
the South. A proposal for extending the 
institution of slavery over new regions, 
could not originate with the conservative 
Whig party of the South, nor could any 
plan of encroachment upon the domestic 
rights of the Southern States proceed from 
the conservative Whig party of the North 
and West. Propositions of this character 
must proceed from the radical and dis- 
organizing party, and, being antagonist 
propositions, they divide that party against 
itself. A manifesto of southern slave- 
15 
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holders for the extension of slavery, is 
met in the North by a more settled resolu- 
tion on the part of the radical party, to 
attack the institution of slavery with every 
weapon that offers; not sparing to wrest 
the Constitution itself, if that were possi- 
ble, and to direct the forces of the nation 
upon the liberties of the Southern States. 

Itra abolitionists are as eager for a dis- 
solution of the Union, as the most devout 
admirer of Mr. Calhoun could desire, even 
to the end of seeing him made president 
of a Southern republic ; for it is their first 
desire to remove the Southern States from 
under the guaranties of the Constitution, in 
order that they may be set off in a relation 
of hostility, and afford a perfect justifica- 
tion for such secret or open measures for 
the liberation of slaves, as might be taken 
by the agents of fanatical associations. 
Nor would the Northern States, in case of 
such separation, hesitate to protect the 
runaway slave. A border line, dividing 
the North from the South, would become a 
boundary, over which the slave would 
have but to set his foot, to become a free- 
man. The soil of the Northern States, like 
the soil of England, would thus confer 
freedom upon the negro; a condition 
which would very soon resolve the prob- 
lem of the continued existence of slavery 
in the northern tier of slave States, and 
soon after in those next to them. 

Southern statesmen have not, perhaps, 
considered with sufficient care with what 
a degree of kindness and forbearance these 
things are looked at by intelligent and 
sober citizens of the North. Well assured, 
as they might be, of the certainty of an 
extinction of slavery to follow upon the 
division of the Union, their regard for the 
safety and prospects of the nation, but 
especially of the South and West, forbids 
them to allow that consideration to ope- 
rate in their minds against the spirit of 
union and brotherhood. 

Agreeably to a previous notice, eighteen 
southern members of the Senate of the 
United States, and fifty-one southern mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, met 
in the Senate-chamber at Washington at 
seven o'clock on the evening of December 
23d, 1848. The object of this meeting, 
understood to be called and organized un- 
der the advice and influence of Mr. Cal- 
houn, was to adopt a series of resolutions, 





and to address a warning to the south. 
ern citizens of the Union, expressing the 
opinion of the delegates in regard to the 
long agitated question of slavery, and t 
inform their constituents regarding wha; 
is and is not constitutional or within the 
power of Congress in legislation, affecting 
the institution of slavery. : 

General Thomas Metcalfe, Senator from 
Kentucky, was elected president; Mr. 
Gayle, of Alabama, first vice-president: 
Mr. Atchison, of Missouri, second vice. 
president, and Mr. Venable, of North 
Carolina, secretary of the meeting. Mr. 
Bayly, of Virginia, presented a preamble 
and resolutions. The resolutions express 
a firm determination to support the Con. 
stitution, and, constitutionally, the gov 
ernment—declares their attachment to the 
Union, as they understand its objects—tbe. 
cause a faithful observance of its prin. 
ciples, as they understand them, can alone 
secure liberty and union to themselves and 
their posterity. That the government oj 
the United States is one of delegated 
powers, limited by the plain sense and 
intention of its Constitution, and _ that 
all powers not delegated by the Const: 
tution to the general government, nor 
prohibited to the States, are, by the 
express terms of the instrument reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the peo 
ple—that no authority is conferred by the 
Constitution to impair or destroy the right 
of property in slaves, either in the States 
the District of Columbia, the territories of 
the United States, or in any other place 
whatsoever, nor to prohibit the transfer of 
slaves from one place to another, except 
in the power delegated to it over the for 
eign slave trade, which has been exhausted, 
—that an act of Congress impairing pro 
perty in slaves, or prohibiting the transfer 
of slaves, would be a violation of the Con- 
stitution; and that, moreover, with such 
power conferred or insisted on, the Con- 
stitution could not have been adopted: 
that the recent efforts to interfere wilt 
domestic slavery in the District of Colum 
bia and the territories, and to prevent the 
transfer of slaves between different  parls 
of the Union are to be regarded as alarm: 
ing and dangerous, and, if persisted 10 
must lead to a dissolution of the Unio. 
That there is a necessity for a more él 
fectual interposition to arrest these effort 
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—that there is a perfect equality of rights 
among the States, and that as the districts 
and territories of the Union are the com- 
mon property of all the States, that equal- 
ity would be violated were any conditions or 
restrictions with regard to property to be 
imposed upon the citizens of some of those 
States, passing into the territories, which 
were not imposed on other citizens. 

That a law of Congress, prohibiting citi- 
zens of any of the States from holding any 
property they may possess, in the terri- 
tories, could not by free men be submitted 
to with honor.—That in cases like the 

resent, threatening the rights of States 
and their citizens, it is proper, where their 
representatives in Congress have exhaust- 
ed their power of resistance in vain, for the 
States whose people are aggrieved to pro- 
pose the means of redress. After which 
follows, presented by Mr. Calhoun, from a 
committee of fifteen, “Tue Appress oF 
me SournerN Detecates 1n Concress 
TO THEIR CoNsTITUENTS.” 

The resolutions adopted at this meeting, 
expressing the sense of a body respectable 
for its character, its numbers, the import- 
ance of the interest which it represents, 
and the occasion which assembled it, are 
given to the country as an expression of 
deliberate opinion, and as a ground and 
reason of the intended future conduct of 
the members of that body, and of, at least, 
a respectable portion of the citizens whom 
they represent. It is necessary, therefore, 
for all those who make the proceedings 
of public bodies a subject of inquiry and 
of remark, to consider carefully and weigh 
accurately the open, and, if possible, the 
implied and hidden meaning of their reso- 
lutions ; not for the purpose of predicting 
consequences rashly, not for the purpose 
of exciting public indignation or its con- 
trary, not to excite the passions of one 
part of the nation against another, not to 
blow up the fires of rebellion, not to ex- 
press the contempt of an individual ; but, 
if possible, to ascertain how far they are 
likely, by their real force, to affect the 
policy of the nation, to sway its counsels, 
and to urge it toward evil or toward good. 
It is necessary also, at the same time, to 
Separate the ostensible from the real in 
these resolutions ; to show, if it can be 
shown, what there is in them of prejudice, 
of sophistry and of falsehood, (if there be 





any of these,) and to make every allow- 
ance in this estimate for the influences of 
birth, of education, of remoteness, and of 
institution. 

In the first resolution we find the mem- 
bers of the body assembled expressing a 
firm determination to defend and maintain 
the Constitution of the Union. It is per- 
haps fair, and does not savor of a too 
jealous disposition, to infer from this ex- 
pression that the adopters of the resolu- 
tions feel that they are engaged in a line 
of conduct which draws upon them the 
ill opinion and perhaps the just suspicions 
of those who value the integrity of the 
nation above all other considerations— 
above all price. To guard themselves 
against the ill-will of such, they have 
simply said, that they intend no hostility 
against the present order of things, with 
this reservation, that their own opinions 
and designs are more sacred and absolute 
in their own thoughts, than the existence 
of the nation itself. They love the Union, 
but they love it temperately, judiciously, 
and with a well-weighed and interested 
affection. 

They “ most solemnly declare a warm 
attachment to the union of the States.” 
Upon the construction of those few words 
—‘the union of the States” —hang conclu- 
sions of infinite moment; for we have now 
to inquire whether by the union of the 
States is meant a union of the States, 
or a union of the individuals who com- 
pose the nation. What is a State, in 
the meaning of the Constitution? Is a 
citizen of this nation a citizen merely by 
virtue of his allegiance to his State, or is 
he a citizen by virtue of a principle—of a 
nationality—over which State sovereignt 
has no control, into which State sove- 
reignty cannot look? State sovereignty 
cannot alter—cannot confer or take away 
—the rights of individuals. State sove- 
reignty cannot say to this man, do this 
and do that; possess this, resign that, 
merely because it is sovereignty? The 
rights of individuals are based upon the 
ancient laws—laws which take their origin 
from the decrees of God. “Thou shalt 
not steal,” is a command laid not only 
upon individuals, but upon sovereignties. 
**Thou shalt not deprive thy neighbor of 
his property without an equitable reason.” 
These are principles, these are laws, older, 
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more venerable,*than State sovereignties ; 
they cannot be violated. But greater than 
these, and necessary to their accomplish- 
ment, is the right of the citizen, by his allegi- 
ance, to his nationality, State sovereignty, 
a member of the great system of powers, 
cannot impair the validity ofthat great 
first contract—the contract of allegiance 
and protection between the citizen and 
his nation. It cannot even look into and 
examine the grounds of this contract. 
The resolvers declare that it is their 
“duty to watch over and oppose every 
infraction of those principles which con- 
stitute the only basis of the Union, because 
a faithful observance of them can alone 
secure its existence, and the blessings of 
liberty to themselves and their posterity.” 
But it is also the duty, in a free nation, of 
every citizen to whom nature has accorded 
the power of thought and of speech, and 
who believes that governments are moral 
organizations, to watch over the laws and 
liberties which protect him; and espe- 
cially to notice and comment on the move- 
ments of public bodies which assemble to 
declare intentions and express opinions af. 


With 


fecting the existence of his nation. 
humility, but with earnestness and sincer- 
ity, he is permitted to speak in defense of 


what is dear to him. A citizen of the 
North is bound to every citizen of the 
South, if not by the sacred and pathetic 
ties of kindred and of friendship, yet by 
the bonds of a common language, a com- 
mon origin, a common principle, a com- 
mon country, and, above all, by a com- 
mon nationality. This tie, which connects 
every citizen with every other, which 
binds every citizen with every other, is 
maintained and represented by one supe- 
rior power, able to protect and bound to 
protect every citizen against every other. 
This is the end of government, that the 
one shall be protected against the many, 
that the minority shall be protected 
against the majority. But if, renouncing, 
in a heat, their allegiance, the minority 
remove themselves, or attempt to remove 
themselves, from under the protection of 
the nation, and at the same time endeavor, 
by assuming the power of State sovereign- 
ty, to be what it is not—to break and 
divide the bonds of the nationality of 
others, their fellow-citizens ; threatening by 
the mere act of a provincial sovereignty, 





——— 


to separate large bodies of citizens from 
the nation of which they are integral parts 
and members; in what light are thos 
who endeavor this to be regarded by 
the sincere and patriotic citizen ? 

The resolvers declare that the govern. 
ment of the United States is one of dele. 
gated powers, limited by the plain sense 
and intention of the Constitution, which js 
the only legitimate source of them; and 
all powers not delegated by it to the 
general government, nor prohibited to the 
States, are by the express terms of the 
insirument reserved to the States respect. 
ively, or to the people. 

On casting an eye over the Constitution 
of the United States, we find no such 
“express terms.”* The first terms of that 
instrument are, that “we, the people of 
the United States,” for several reasons, 
“do ordain and establish this Constitution 
for the United States of America.” ‘The 
PEOPLE of the United States are in mass 
a power superior to any one State, else 
would they not have the power to establish 
a Constitution for all the States, or rather 
for such State or States as may by the 
act of union concede this power to the 
nation. The nation is thus possessed of a 
power in its sphere, fully equal to all the 
exigencies and necessities of the nation; 
but, more than all other powers, with that 
of maintaining the unity, the existence of 
the nation as a whole, or, in other words, 
of guarantying to every citizen his nation- 
ality. In the fourth section of the fourth 
article we find the Constitution guaranty- 
ing to every State in the Union a repub- 
lican form of government. This power of 
guaranty implies a power of protection 
against internal changes or external force, 
possessed and to be exercised by a third 
party, superior, by the terms of the 





* The only “express” reservation of power 
to the States is for their appointment of militia 
officers. On the other hand, not only by no 
express terms, but by no terms whatsoever. are 
any legislative or executive powers reserved to 
the “ le.” The people sanctioned and 
adopted the Constitution, and in that Constitu- 
tion they have laid certain commands upon the 
State governments, and restricted their powers 
within certain well-ascertained boundaries. They 
have guarantied them their liberties. Is it not 
possible that the gentlemen who drew up these 
resolutions had no copy of the Constitution near 
them at the time / 
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guaranty, to either of the contesting 

arties. By this guaranty the people 
find themselves in their united capacity 
as a nation to exercise that imperial power, 
conferred upon them by their nationality, 
over rebellious elements. The Constitu- 
tion, therefore, has, conferred upon it, a 
power of the most exalted kind—a power 
of enforeing by command, by threat, and, 
when necessary, by force of arms—com- 
pelling the establishment in permanence 
of a particular form of government. Such 
a power carries with it all the conditions 
necessary to its exercise. By no pre- 
sumption of authority, by no conditions 
while the guaranty is maintained, can a 
single citizen be withdrawn by the act of 
other citizens from under the protection of 
such a power. 

Nor do we find “ by the express terms 
of the instrument” a reservation of powers 
to the States respectively on the one hand, 
and on the other to the nation ; as though 
the States as a body were set off against 
the people as a body, and had made, as 
equal powers, a certain equal division of 
equal rights. The rights of a State arise 
of necessity, as do those of the nation; but 
the necessities which give rise to State 
rights, though absolute and imperative 
within their sphere, like those of the na- 
tion, are yet inferior in extent to these, and 
do not stand upon the same level with 
them ;—just as, from the height of his indi- 
viduality looking downward, the duties of 
aman are perfect and his rights perfect, 
yet differ in degree and in rank from those 
of his neighbor, so the rights and duties of 
the State are perfect in their sphere, though 
inferior to those of the general govern- 
ment. Neither were the rights of the 
States established, as might be inferred 
from the words of our resolvers—so vague 
are the terms of these important resolutions 
by a concession from the people to the 
States—in that imaginary division of equal 
powers between equal parties. Previously 
to its establishment by Constitution, the 
government of this nation existed poten- 
tially, only,.as the necessity of things made 
a place for it. Its elements did not lie dis- 
tributed among the States—the powers of 
the general government are exercised over 
all persons and over ali States equally, but 
the powers of a State did not ever extend 
beyond its geographical boundaries, nor 
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did they embrace any of those conditions 
of nationality upon which, and for which, 
merely, the general government was estab- 
lished. The general government, therefore, 
is inspired (so to speak) with another soul ; 
the soul of the whole people, and not with 
that subordinate, provincia] soul, as inferior 
in grade and dignity, though it be as free 
and inviolate in its functions, to the nation- 
al soul, if we may be pardoned the mysti- 
cism, as the soul of a lower grade of spirits 
might be to a seraphic grade. 

It is usual to speak of a social contract; 
but there is a contract of a nature not to 
be violated by the will of the contracting 
parties—that natural and unwritten con- 
tract, which, being founded in a physical 
and moral necessity, unites man with man 
in the observance of common humanity 
and of common justice, in the various rela- 
tions of life. It is a contract which no 
agreement can dispense with. Men can- 
not agree to be enemies, nor to live in a 
state of barbarism, or of mutual distrust. 
Almost every action of our lives is wholly, 
or in part, affected by an unexpressed con- 
sciousness of the unity of society, and of 
the soul of justice and of honor, of faith 
and of forbearance, which creates and main- 
tains that unity. Society is in this sense, 
indeed, a contract. The terms of its 
agreement, coming out from the past, 
reach forward through succeeding genera- 
tions. Divisions, feuds, the separation of 
interests, these are but violations of that 
great unwritten contract which is the life 
of a nation, of which its constitution, its 
laws, its history, are but a documentary 
evidence. The aim of this contract, nay, 
its very essence, is nationality ; the union 
of as many as can be bound by the ties of 
kindred, country, language and a common 
destiny. Itis therefore the first and great- 
est of crimes to attempt lightly, or without 
causes unspeakably pressing, to create 
civil war, or to draw lines of division cut- 
ting the body of the state along those vital 
parts where nature has made an union, 
which must, in ceasing, let out the life and 
soul of the nation, and reduce it from an 
organized and perfect whole to a number 
of convulsed and antagonizing members. 

Whoever attempts without reasons of 
the most sacred character to impair the 
unity of a nation, commits a sin against 
humanity, both in the past and in the fu- 
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ture ; for he not only subverts what has 
been established by the best efforts and 
the wisest care, by the blood and toil of 
all good men who have gone before us; but 
he extinguishes in hope, nay, stifles in 
their birth, the future generations of his 
race ; since not only the pride of a people, 
but its power, its growth, its advance in 
wealth, in knowledge, and in morality, de- 
pend almost entirely on the preservation 
of its nationality and its un‘ty. 

Our resolvers declare that no authority 
is conferred by the Constitution of the 
United States upon the Congress to impair 
or destroy the right of property in slaves 
(for we are come now to the issue) in any 

lace whatsoever, nor to prohibit the trans- 
er of slaves from one place to another, 
except in the power delegated to it over 
the foreign slave trade ; and that any act of 
Congress designed to impair the right of 
property in slaves, or to prohibit the trans- 
fer of slaves, would be a violation of the 
Constitution. Not to repeat here what has 
been already said in regard to the power 
of Congress over territory acquired by the 
United States,* we can only declare 
that we see no impropriety nor unconsti- 
tutionality in an act of Congress forbidding 
or pronouncing contraband any species of 
property which may be transported into 
the new territories, and which in the view 
of the majority of Congress may tend to 
impede the settlement of those territories 





* While the territories remain unorganized or 
are in process of occupation, the people of the 
United States as a nation possess a threefold in- 
terest and right in them. 

First, as the imperial control over all national 
affairs has been acquired by the act of union or 
naturalization, which confers upon the general 

vernment the powers enumerated and implied 

y the Constitution. 

Second, as particular states or foreign sove- 
reigns have ceded their chartered or legitimate 
sovereignty over their several territories. By 
these arts of cession, all the powers of a king or 
a sovereign state over its territory were necessa- 
rily transferred to the people or nation of the 
United States. 

Third, as owners of the soil the people exercise 
certain rights. 

It ——— by this examination that the author- 
ity of government of this nation is perfect 
over the territory which they have acquired, for 
it originally includes the threefold power of im- 
perial control, of State sovereignty, and of owner- 
ship—Am. Review for August, 1848 : Article on 
Oregon Bill. 





by the free citizens, whose arms and whose 
taxes have secured it to the nation. The 
question of the population of these territo- 
ries is between the negro and the white 
man. Shall it be possessed by the negro, 
to be rendered he at last like St. Domin- 
go to its original barbarism, or shall the 
free white southern emigrant possess it in 
common with his brothers of the North and 
with the naturalized citizen ? 

The object of the resolvers is to secure 
to themselves and to a portion of their 
constituents, the valuable privilege of in- 
troducing into the new territory a species 
of property, which must have the effect of 
excluding almost every other species; of 
colonizing a soil which is the rightful pro- 
perty of the white man, with the inferior 
race of Africa; of excluding the adven- 
turous free emigrant from the new and 
untried country of his hopes, and of ex- 
tending an institution incomparably inferior, 
not only in moral dignity, but in all its 
economical and social effects, to those of 
pure republics. We do not mean here to 
contend, that in countries suited by their 
climate to the temper and habits of the 
African race, the institution of slavery 
may not be preferable to that of negro or 
Mexican barbarism. The institution of 
slavery, as it exists in our southern cli- 
mates, presents the singular spectacle of a 
republic of landholders, governing with a 
despotic power a nation of slaves. To 
the slave, the white man is an aristocrat, 
an hereditary lord paramount. Repub- 
licanism founded upon slavery is the 
purest and most exclusive form of aris- 
tocracy, or, in other words, a predomin- 
ance of a superior over an inferior race. 
The Saxon governs the Celt with an im- 
perfect, hardly acknowledged, superiority 
—-the South Carolinian governs the negro 
with an unquestionable, a confessed, an un- 
disturbed predominance. We have now 
neither time nor inclination to enter upon 
a discussion of the merits of Southern 
slavery, compared with other institutions 
of slavery. ether the caste of India, 
the helotage of Sparta, the serfdom of 
Saxon England, the bond service of the 
Mexican Indian, the despotism of the 
Turk, the social, intellectual, subordination 
of the Chinese, the vassalage of the land- 
laborer, or the legalized penury of the 
English pauper; whether these, or any 
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other form of human subordination, be 
better or worse than another, it is not now 
our intention to inquire: suffice it, that to 
ourselves the condition of the negro seems 
far better than that of any of those classes 
whom we have named, and that the in- 
stitution of slavery, as it exists among our- 
selves, seems to be not wholly intolerable. 
Institutions become wrong and immoral 
only when others more profitable and 
more conducive to human happiness can 
be directly substituted for them. Nothing 
directly wrong or immoral can be predi- 
cated of form or institution of government ; 
and before any change can be effected, 
the necessity for a change must become 
imperative, not only in the minds of the 
governors, but of the meng The only 
valuable liberty is perhaps that which we 
ourselves have seized and possessed ; for 
political liberty is not, like religion, a thing 
given by authority of another, but is a 
something possessed and held with per- 
petual vigilance. Let us beware therefore 
how we rush into fanatical extremes. Is 
not the disposition to meddle with the 
affairs of our neighbors, and to sei up a 
political standard for thew, a trait of vul- 
gar and intolerable conceit ? Wisely there- 
fore did the fathers of the Constitution 
commit the regulation of domestic servi- 
tude, of the relation of the superior and 
capable to the inferior, and as yet incapa- 
ble, race to the sovereignties of the States. 
They knew how near and perfect an ac- 
quaintance with any institution is required 
in those who are to be its reformers. 

Domestic reform, under the free act 
of the State legislatures, has moved 
southward over one-half the continent. 
Already the Northern tier of slave 
States begin to feel sensibly the disadvan- 
tages Me encumbrances which impede 
their moral and economical progress; but 
it is not the power of a moral fanaticism 
which informs the slaveholder—it is rather 
a conviction of the political, the economi- 
cal, and, above all, the social disadvan- 
tages of his position, which drives him 
upon considering whether he does not pay 
too dearly for the ease and honors of mas- 
tership. 

We hold it to be an unjust imputation, a 
violent and ill-considered reproach, when 
our resolvers throw upon the body of the 
Northern citizens the imputation of a des- 





potic encroachment upon the rights of the 
Southern sovereignties. There is, indeed, 
a phase in human character—it may be, 
perhaps, a disease in the moral nature of 
man, infesting a certain portion of society, 
but more especially of that portion of the 
human family which are now the acknow- 
ledged masters of the earth—the phasis 
or epidemic of Propagandism, which af- 
fects different ages in different degrees, 
and sometimes moves whole communities 
and nations to engage in enterprises of the 
most unjust and ruinous character. It 
excites but little attention in the South to 
learn that an army of infatuated mystics 
have moved off into the western wilder- 
ness, led by a false prophet, to perish of 
cold and hunger in the passes of the 
Rocky Mountains; but had this army of 
fanatics, led by a prophet of a different 
caste, moved southward over the cotton 
fields of Carolina, inspired with religious 
rage against an institution as offensive 
perhaps, in idea, to a Northern Democrat 
as the paganism of the Ammonites to the 
pious Democrats of Israel, would it have 
been a movement more surprising or more 
inexplicable to those who make a study of 
human motives? Is there not, therefore, 
a mixture of thoughtlessness—of thought- 
lessness, do we say ?—nay, even of blind, 
unthinking audacity, in the counsels of our 
resolvers, who, removing themselves from 
under the grand and imposing shadow of 
the Constitution—-stepping out from that 
asylum and city of refuge, within whose 
bounds their institutions, however odious 
to the sectaries, and even to the upright 
and forbearing citizens of the North, re- 
main inviolate—draw themselves off in an 
attitude of hostility, inviting the hostility 
which they deprecate, and removing the 
last barrier between their own unpopular 
privileges and the exasperated sense of 
Radicalism, spurred on by fanaticism. The 
imputation of treason cannot seriously 
light upon the resolvers, when we con- 
sider that it is not so much the ruin of 
the State, as their own ruin, they are reso- 
lutely bent on completing. 

Under the protection of a government 
the firmest, the most unchangeable in the 
world, or that has ever existed, they may 
with security maintain their ancient privi- 
leges; but they are not satisfied with 
holding what they already possess—they 
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are not satisfied with the full sovereignty, 
and the guaranty of that sovereignty by 
the nation, over their ancient and undis- 
puted territory, though they are perfectly 
aware that a vast majority of the nation 
regard their privileges as of a character 
inconsistent with, almost repugnant to 
free institutions—the idea of the Demo- 
cratic Republic requiring that the utmost 
degree of moral and physical liberty should 
extend to every accountable adult man; 
they are not content with holding, in the 
face of the opinion of all enlightened na- 
tions, privileges which, notwithstanding 
this opinion, no prudent statesman will ask 
them to lay aside until they can do so with 
tfect safety to themselves and to the 
tate; they are not satisfied with main- 
taining and defending their soveveign- 
ties—they seek, in the face of a largé 
majority of the nation, to extend what 
the majority among themselves, even, ad- 
mit to be an evil and undesirable form of 
ee over new and vast regions ; 
ey wish to devote the Southern half of 
the new continent to the black race of 
Africa, or to a contaminated and inferior 
blood, between the white man and the 
negro. By what motives are we to think 
they are impelled? Is it possible, is it 
judicious, to charge upon them any other 
impulses than those of a heated and mis- 
ded imagination? Dare we call them 
iy any worse name than that sufficiently 
odious one of political sectaries ? 
Southern gentlemen and senators cannot 
be accused of mercenary motives; the 
danger of a fall in the price of slaves, 
or a hope of a rise in that commodity, 
could not be supposed to shake the reso- 
Jution or exasperate the obstinacy of the sen- 
ator of South Carolina, or of that heroic 
and indefatigable band of orators who cry 
around him in the Senate and echo him in 
the House. Power and opinion must have 
a moral as well as an economical basis and 
argument, when they rise against the ex- 
istence of the most settled, the most digni- 
fied, and the most powerful government 
that the world has ever seen; a govern- 
ment so excellent in its principles, so re- 
moved in its Constitution above human 
frailty and the fluctuations of interest and 
passion, it can support and defend in its 
own bosom—not merely tolerate, but sup- 
port and defend—institutions perfectly op- 





posite, and adverse to its own spirit; a 
Constitution so wise, so just, so patient 
and full of sublime hope, it is able, like a 
Divine Providence, to entrust the working 
out of its principles to the inevitable laws 
of economy and necessity. 

What then are the moral motives which 
impel our resolvers to place themselves in 
their present attitude of threat and of de- 
fiance? “In every political proposal we 
must not leave out of the question, the 
political views and object of the proposal; 
and these we discover not by what he 
says, but by the principles which he lays 
down.” The principles laid down by our 
resolvers, is, that there is a perfect equality 
of rights among the states, over the tern- 
tories of the Union; but the territories of 
the Union are not possessed by the states 
in their capacity as sovereignties, else 
would Congress be merely a committee of 
management over the joint possessions of 
the sovereignties ; but Congress is no more 
a committee of management for the com- 
mon property of the union, than it isa 
board of directors for the management of 
the common taxes. The taxes of the na- 
tion are not apportioned by the State leg- 
islatures, they are laid, on the contrary, 
directly upon the people, or upon com- 
merce, or upon some other source of reve- 
nue, without regard to a division of states. 
These taxes originate in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, which stands not for the 
states as an aggregate, but for the body 
of the people as an indivisible nation. A 
territory purchased by taxes originated in 
this manner, is a territory purchased by 
the nation, and not by the States in aggre- 
gate. Our resolvers have therefore as- 
sumed as a fundamental principle of the 
Union, the existence of an equality of rights 
which have no existence. They have 
assumed that to be the common property 
of the aggregate of States, which was pur- 
chased by taxes laid upon commerce, and 
therefore upon the whole body of people, 
without distinction of States, 

They assume, also, that Congress in 
forbidding the transport of slave prop- 
erty into new territories, has imposed 4 
condition and a restriction upon the cit- 
izens of some States which it has not 
imposed upon the citizens of others. 
The absurdity of this assumption is evi- 
dent on a moment’s reflection, for this 
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declaration of contraband upon a certain 
species of property, extends to every citi- 
zen of the Union; the Connecticut farmer 
is as strictly forbidden by it from convert- 
ing his money into slaves to be transported 
into the new territories, as is the Georgian 
banker or manufacturer from converting 
his monied capital into negroes for the 
same purpose. It is certainly in the 
power of Congress to forbid the importa- 
tion of ardent spirit into the new territo- 
ries, in order to prevent an injurious traffick 
with the Indians, and yet the owners of 
this species of property in the North might 
with as great propriety exclaim that the 
equal rights of the States entitled them to 
supply the Indians with ardent spirits, or 
with poisons, or with arms and ammunition, 
notwithstanding the interdiction of Con- 
gress, as might the southern slaveholders, 
or any citizens possessing, or intending to 
possess, slaves, protesting against the in- 
terdiction of their transportation into the 
new territories. The interdiction is im- 
osed equally upon every citizen of the 
Gees, and it is highly ridiculous to sup- 
pose that because a citizen happens at the 
time to be in possession, in his own State, 
of a quantity of the interdicted article, be 
it slaves, ardent spirits, or scalping-knives, 
that he is therefore, in the words of our 
resolvers, “placed in a condition of ine- 
quality, inferiority and degradation incom- 
atible with the essential principle of the 
inion.” The absurdity of this supposi- 
tion does not seem in the least degree to 
have struck the excited imaginations of 
the resolvers, for immediately upon stating 
it, they add, not that the assertion of a 
just right is demanded of them, but that 
by a principle of honor, they would be 
bound to violate any such interdiction. How 
or under what circumstances, or by what 
delicate sense of honor, a southern gentle- 
man could be converted into a slave smug- 
gler, the most plastic imagination cannot 
shape to itself. 

Our magniloquent resolvers declare that 
it would be impossible for freemen to sub- 
mit with honor to a law of Congress, pro- 
hibiting the territory of the white man, 
purchased with the blood and treasure of 
all the free citizens of the Union, to be 
colonized by negroes. Now let us, if we 
choose in terms of law, assort the negro 


perty of his master; he is nevertheless, a 
man; with all the affections, passions and 
powers of a moral being ; it is his stupidi- 
ty and brutality of character, that makes 
him a slave ; he is then a colonist, he is 
an inhabitant, he occupies land, he imparts 
his character to the country he inhabits ; 
left to himself, he makes it a wilderness; 
under the guidance of a white master, he 
makes it something better; but still, ex- 
cepting in situations peculiarly adapted to 
him by nature, the labor of the negro raises 
the soil but one degree in the stages of im- 
provement. A country occupied in great 
part by negroes, is a country doomed to 
semi-barbarism. To the black race, labor is 
peculiarly hateful, and in their distribu- 
tion upon the face of the globe, we find 
them oceupying regions where nature 
pours out with a lavish hand the means 
of subsistence over the surface of the 
earth. A wise foresight would, therefore, 
very justly exclude from our new and 
vast possessions, a race of inferior beings, 
the most prolific, idle, and consuming, of 
the human family, and, from the relation 
in which they necessarily stand to the 
white man, excluding the possibility of a 
true gradation among the free population, 
and throwing the political power of the 
country into the hands of a few influential 
persons, distinguished by the extent of 
their dominion over the inferior race. 
Although the impartial observer cannot 
fail to discover in this form of govern- 
ment—we mean the despotism of an aris- 
tocratic republic over an enslaved popula- 
tion—some singular and great advantages ; 
although mastership is most evidently con- 
ducive to an audacious freedom of soul, a 
superiority of character, a defiance of en- 
croachment, and to all those noted qualities 
which mark the Southern gentleman ; yet, 
it is not an obligation imposed upon the 
national legislature to try experiments 
upon humanity for the cultivation of a 
few superior persons, or the production of 
a few remarkable instances of character. 
Although it is clearly impossible for the 
nation, as it regards its own integrity and 
existence, to interfere with the domestic 
institutions of the States further than to 
guaranty to them a republican form of 
government—a guaranty. tacitly excluding 
all persons who were not already free at the 
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itis yet bound to do everything for the new 
territories, so long as they remain under its 
guardianship, that the majority of Con- 
gress may deem necessary for securing the 
rights of its own citizens of all conditions, 
but especially those of the South, as being 
nearest, in the occupation of these new ter- 
ritories. If in the deliberations of Congress 
it seems proper, from considerations of cli- 
mate or the existing condition of the popu- 
lation of a territory, to allow the introduction 
of every species of property, under the con- 
viction that a negro popalation, under the 
eontrol of white masters, will be best 
suited to any part of the new territory, 
then the majority will either pass a law 
with full constitutional powers, permitting 
the introduction of negroes, and providing 
the necessary protection of courts and a 
military force for the establishment of the 
institution of slavery ; or, if the contrary 
appears to the majority of Congress, then 
it has full powers to forbid such introduc- 
tion. For we will not go so far as to say 
that the permission of slavery by Con- 
gress, in the territory of the people, would 
be, in spirit, unconstitutional ; though a 
very strong argument, with very good 
— might be raised to show this. 

‘or instance, if the greatest dangers which 
this nation has to endure proceed from 
the institution of slavery, should it not, 
from a principle of self-preservation, seek 
to prevent the increase of such an influ- 
ence? If the genius of constitutional 
liberty is opposed to the institution of 
slavery, should not all true republicans 
oppose its extension with might and main, 
be they slaveholders or not? Is not that 
an unconstitutional permission or passivity 
in Congress which allows a few States to 
extend their private institutions over the 
public territory ? 

On both sides of this question we find 
the inquiry as to constitutionality conduct- 
ed .in the most careless and prejudicial 
style. The objection on the ground of 
constitutionality raised against that ex- 
asperating measure, the “ Wilmot pro- 
viso,” were based only .on the asserted 
want of authority in the zation to control 
its own territory, and no one seems to have 
thought of asking whether the Proviso 
‘might not be objeeted to on other and 
more tenable grounds. It appeared, tacked 

. to @ bill of appropriation for money to be 





spent in a war for the acquisition of terri- 
tory by force of arms: thus the principle 
of the Proviso itself was more injurious 
than the evil which it professed to oppose ; 
for it was not understood, at that time, 
that we were to purchase the territory for 
which we were then making war. The 
Proviso admitted a greater evil for the 
suppression of a less ; it carried the appear- 
ance of a weak and undignified opposition 
— it exhibited a great dislike to a certain in- 
stitution, but carried no force of reason with 
it. It not only tacitly admitted the constitu- 
tionality of the war, but it did more and 
worse—it attempted, by an act of Con- 
gress for this year, to trammel the Con- 
gresses of succeeding years. It incor- 
etre in the grave body of a law the 

ostility of a faction; it gave money to 
the Executive loaded with a condition, 
in the manner of supplies voted to a 
king on condition of his good behavior ; 
which it was surely inexpedient for a 
body representing both the nation and the 
States. It betrayed a want of confidence 
in the power of the General Government 
over the territories of the nation ; for this 
power once acknowledged, as it must in- 
evitably be by all who look into the nature 
and position of that government, it was not, 
surely, a course dictated by confidence in 
it, to forestall its legitimate action by a 
proviso attached to a bill, anticipating the 
possibility of its being called into action, in 
the management of territory unlawfully 
acquired. This was a complication of ab- 
surdities. 

The Proviso, however, had its intended 
effect ; it served as a point of concentra- 
tion for the excitement of both North and 
South ; it created parties of passion, and 
not parties of deliberation. 

We have remarked, in the above para- 
graphs, in a somewhat irregular and curso- 
ry way, upon the salient points of the res- 
olutions as they meet the eye of a consti- 
tutional inquirer. It remains only to add a 
few words, addressed more particularly to 
our Southern friends, on the address of the 
Southern delegates to their constituents. 
As a tolerably full account of the proceed- 
ings of Mr. Calhoun’s sectional caucus is 
given in our Congressional Summary for 
this month, we need only refer our readers 
to that summary, and proceed as though 
they had read it. 
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The address represents that the body 
politic is subject to a disease which threat- 
ens its existence, and proceeds to describe 
this disease: a true diagnosis being sup- 
posed necessary as a first step towards ef- 
fecting acure. Now as the description 

iven in the address is not of the disease 
itself, or of its causes, but only of its effects 
or symptoms, sympathetic and constitu- 
tional, being a brief history of the pro and 
anti-slavery movements in and out of Con- 
gress, since the formation of the Constitu- 
tion, it may as well, perhaps, be intimated, 
once for all, that the sole recognized and 
world-wide “disease,” incompatibility, or 
defect, in the system of American society, 
is domestic slavery itself. It is a disease 
affecting the white population of the South 
—impairing their wealth, hindering their 
prosperity, and forcing them into a false 
political position in regard to other parts 
of the Union. The cure of this defect, or 
if a cure could not in time be effected, its 
palliation, was committed to the State sov- 
ereignties, or reserved by the State sover- 
eignties themselves. The majority of them 
have extirpated the evil, and many more 
are are well advanced toward a healthier 
condition. With several of those, howev- 
er, who are the most deeply affected by 
it, certain symptoms appear, of a nature 
not at all surprising, when we consider the 
character of the disease. These are, first, 
a strong and steady purpose appearing in 
a certain party of the South, of which Mr. 
Calhoun is the ostensible leader, not only 
to maintain and nourish the so-called dis- 
ease in his own State, for which that State 
alone is responsible, but to force it out 
over the new territories of the Union, un- 
der the idea of satisfying certain rights, 
real or fictitious. The sympathetic and 
attendant symptom of this first one is, that 
in the North and West an extreme aboli- 
tion party is created, consisting of a num- 
ber of enthusiastic persons, who use vari- 
ous indiscreet and boisterous expressions, 
in regard to the cure of the disease, which 
betray a profound ignorance, not only of 
the true character and extent, but of the 
effects of the remedies they propose—rem- 
edies more likely to kill the patient than to 
cure the malady. 

We should think that, however, to be a 
very unscientific diagnosis, which should 
class among the morbid effects of a disease, 








the efforts of constitutional practitioners to 
suppress its ravages and prevent its ex- 
tension. We therefore cannot reckon 
among these the various acts, resolutions, 
and compromises in Congress—by which 
slavery has been confined as far as pos- 


| sible within its ancient limits, and ex- 


cluded from the North and West—as being 
symptoms of a diseased action in the body 
politic ; on the contrary, they seem to in- 
dicate a very liberal, just, and healthy 
action, such as we have already urged. If 
the great danger of the Union is from con- 
tests about this institution of slavery, the 
less it extends itself, the better it will be 
for the safety and peace of the whole. 

The address enters very largely into a 
detail of grievances, suffered in the viola- 
tion of the law for the escape of fugitive 
slaves. 

The Constitution provides that all per- 
sons held to service or labor, escaping from 
their bonds into another State, shall be de- 
livered up, carefully avoiding to mention 
the word slave. In many of the States, 
the feelings and education of the people 
being such, that the idea of slavery is so 
intensely odious to them, they cannot for- 
bear regarding persons who have escaped 
from actual slavery as proper exceptions 
to this provision of the Constitution; the 
nature of their bonds seeming to justify 
the violation of them. In the case of ap- 
prenticeship or other regular forms of bon- 
dage according to the old Saxon law, they 
would make no difficulty. There seems 
to be a radical difficulty in this, to be over- 
come, which requires on the side of the 
South the greatest discretion, and on that 
of the North the most exact and self-de- 
nying observance of the Constitution, with- 
out regard to those misguiding impulses of 
pity, or that prejudice in favor of those 
who are supposed to be oppressed. But 
this manifesto of Mr. Calhoun’s is rather 
calculated to aggravate than to abate the 
evil, and in case an actual disunion be ac- 
complished, slave property, excepting in 
the extreme South, must lose all value, and 
become a mere incumbrance. 

The manifesto farther argues that all 
agitation in the North against slavery, by 
societies, newspapers, debating clubs, and 
the like, is a manifestation of hostility, not 
to be endured by the South—that it is a 
sound maxim in Jaw and morals, no one 
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j has a right to do that indirectly which they 
; cannot do directly. This is really an as- 


i 


tonishing stretch of confidence! The wri- 
ter of this manifesto wishes to control the 
expression of opinion in the North, and 
thinks it a political sin against the South 
for a moral philosopher to write against 
the institution of slavery. ‘‘ Slavery,” he 
says, “is a domestic institution,” and there- 
fore no man must meddle with it. But it 
is of the very essence of despotism that 
is domestic. But is that a domestic in- 
stitution which allows a man to be trans- 

across the continent, and sold for 
money? On the contrary, it is a political, 
a purely political institution, and comes 
under the especial care of government ; 
and it is only because they were able and 
competent to the duty, that the State sov- 
ereignties are the proper and natural guar- 
dians of such institutions within their own 
limits. The signers of the manifesto pro- 
fess to regard the movement of the North- 
ern politicians against slavery in the terri- 
tories as preparatory steps to the emanci- 
pation of slavery in the States. As far as 
we are acquainted with the spirit of the 
Whig party in the North, there is no such 
interference intended. All that the North 
looks to is, that this “ domestic” institution 
be not converted into a national one. Be- 
yond that, they leave everything as it 
stands, leaving the rest to the force of cir- 
cumstances, and the wisdom of Southern 
legislation. It is unnecessary to do more 
than merely deny the imputation of the 
manifesto, unless we add, in retaliation, 
that the desire to interfere with slavery in 
the South, is no more actuative with 
Northern Whigs, than the desire of South- 
ern Whigs to extend it over the common 
territory. The people of the free States, 
who are opposed to the extension of sla- 
very, think that it is inconsistent with 
their rights to allow its existence upon 
territory of which they are, as citizens, 
joint owners: they think, perhaps, that 
siavery is a “domestic institution,” and 
they think that in legislating for the na- 
tional territory, representatives of the na- 
tion should not attempt to make it a 
national one ; that it would be an unjusti- 
fiable interference for any legislator to 
attempt to do so. But upon this point we 
must leave everything to the free opinion 
of representatives. Congress has full 





power over the national territories, and if 
a bill for the exclusion of slavery from them 
is stopped in the Senate by a Southern 
vote, every good citizen will acquiesce qui- 
etly in the decision of that great conserva- 
tive body, supposing that they have deem- 
ed it more expedient to allow the bounda- 
ries of slave institutions to be fixed by 
natural causes, and by popular opinion in 
the territories themselves; and that with 
these causes in view, they are unwilling to 
exasperate the South by any measures be- 
traying a sectional hostility. 

The complaints and representations of 
the manifesto against the action of the 
Northern members of the House upon the 
question of slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia, are of such a spirit as may well 
excite a smile. It warns the South of 
terrible movements going on in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the suppression of 
the internal slave-trade; while to the 
movements in Kentucky, and other South- 
ern States, by large bodies of citizens in 
those States, it makes no such allusion. 
It is surely in the highest degree natural 
and proper that there should be a differ- 
ence of opinion expressed in Congress by 
members from different parts of the Union, 
and it seems to be equally proper and 
natural that if the majority of the 
senators and representatives of the Re- 
public of North America are ashamed of 
seeing a large traffick in negroes conducted 
within sight of the Capitol, they should 
prevent it. If they have not power to do 
that, their functions are not as respectable 
as the rest of the world suppose them to 
be. The manifesto states that the Dis- 
trict would become a refuge for fugitive 
slaves; but against that evil there is full 
provision in the Constitution. The gene- 
ral government, composed in large part of 
southerners, would net be likely to allow 
the Constitution to be disregarded, in that 
point at least. 

The manifesto declares “that the great 
body of the North are united against 
Southern institutions.” Now, we venture 
to affirm, that the great body of the 
North are industrious, respectable per- 
sons, who mind their own business, and 
wish very much to see their neighbors 
attend to theirs. But, at the same time, 
it must be admitted, the North is very 
generally averse to slavery, and have abo- 
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lished it from their statute books. It is 
certain that the North will not go to war, 
except where its own liberties and inte- 
rests are at stake. But ail the States 
would rise up in arms against the central 
government, should it attempt any abridg- 
ment of the sovereignty of any State of the 
Union. 

Among the most important features in 


| this manifesto is the history which it gives 





4.5 PPO RCE a 


of the Missouri question. 


We subjoin it 
in full. 


“ We now return to the question ofthe admis- 
sion of Missouri into the Union, and shall pro- 
ceed to give a brief sketch of the occurrences 
connected with it, and the consequence to 
which it has directly led. In the latter part of 
1819 the then territory of Missouri applied to 
Congress, in the usual form, for leave to form a 
State constitution and government, in order to 
A bill was report- 


such cases. dments were offered, having 
for their object to make it a condition of her 
admission, that her constitution should have a 
provision to prohibit slavery. This brought on 
the agitating debate which, with the effects 
that followed, has done so much to alienate the 
Sonth and North, and endanger our political in- 
stitutions. ‘Those who objected to the amend- 
ments, rested their opposition on the high 
grounds of the right of self-government. They 
claimed that a territory, having reached the 
period when it is proper for it to form a consti- 
tution and government for itself, becomes fully 
vested with all the rights of self-government ; 
and that even the condition imposed on it by 
the Federal constitution, relates not to the for- 


+ mation of its constitution and government, but 


its admission into the Union. For that pur- 


_ pose it provides as a condition, that the govern- 


ment must be republican. 
“They claimed that Congress has no right 


 toadd to this condition, and thatto assume it 


would be tantamount to the assumption of the 
right to make its entire constitution and gov- 
ernment; as no limitation could be imposed, as 
to the extent of the right, if it be admitted that 
it exists at all. Those who supported the amend- 
ment denied these grounds, and claimed the 
right of Congress to impose, at discretion, what 
conditions it pleased. In this agitating debate, 
the two sections stood arraye — each 
other; the South in favor of the bill without 
amendment, and the North opposed to it without 
it. The debate and agitation continued until 


the session was well advanced; but it became 


apparent toward its close, that the people of 


© Missouri were fixed and resolved in their oppo- 


sition to the proposed condition, and that they 
would certainly reject it, and adopt a constitu- 





tion without it should the bill pass with the 
condition. 

“ Such being the case, it required no great ef- 
fort of raind to perceive that Missouri, once in 
possession of a constitution and government, 
not simply on paper, but with legislators elect- 
ed, and officers appointed, to carry them into 
effect, the grave questions would be presented, 
whether she was of right a State or Territory; 
and if the latter, whether Congress had the 
right, and if the right, the power, to abrogate 
her constitution, disperse her legislature, and 
to remand her back to the territorial condition. 
These were great, and, under the circumstan- 
ces, fearful questions—too fearful to be met by 
those who had raised the agitation. From 
that time the only question was, how to escape 
the difficulty Fortunately, a means was af- 
forded. A compromise (as it was called) was 
offered, based on the terms, that the North 
should cease to oppose the admission of Mis- 
souri on the grounds for which the South con- 
tended, and that the provisions of the ordinance 
of 1787, for the government of the northwest- 
ern territory, should be applied to all the terri- 
tory acquired by the United States from France, 
under the treaty of Louisiana, lying north of 
36° 30° except the portion lying in the State 
of Missouri. The Northern members embraced 
it; and although not originating with them, 
adopted it as theirown. It was forced through 
Congress, by the almost united votes of the 
North, against a minority consisting almost 
entirely of members from the Southern States. 

Such was the termination of this. the first 
conflict under the Constitution, between the 
two sections, in reference to slavery in con- 
nection with the territories. Many hailed it 
as a permanent and final adjustment, that would 
prevent the recurrence of similar conflicts ; but 
others, less sanguine, took the opposite and 
more gloomy view, regarding it as the precur- 
sor of a train of events which might rend the 
Union asunder, and prostrate our political sys- 
tem. One of these was the experienced and 
sagacious Jefferson. Thus far time would 
seem to favor his forebodings. May a return- 
ing sense of justice, and a protecting Provi- 
dence, avert their final fulfillment ! 


Now under favor we conceive that the 
manifesto misrepresents the whole spirit 
of the Missouri Compromise. The com- 
promise line extended westward to the Pa- 
cific, but no one anticipated at that time 
the sudden extension of our Southern 
boundaries. California was not at that 
time in process of settlement by free white 
men, and it was not even imagined that a 
vast republic, to be the centre of the com- 
merce of Asia, and source of the precious 
metals for all the world, was to be founded 
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there. Very naturally the North entertains 
at present a very justifiable jealousy of the 
extension of territory by Southern volun- 
teers acting under the central government, 
and paid by Northern taxes, for the exten- 
sion of an institution which the Constitution 
does not name, and the vast majority of 


taxpayers disapprove. 

the a ar declares that the gen- 
eral government has no power to extend 
slavery, nor to abolish it, and yet the fact 
remains unquestionable that notwithstand- 
ing a citizen may be in possession of a 
certain commodity, Congress, under the 
rule of Salus Populi, has full power to 
declare it contraband. 


“ So far from maintaining the doctrine which 
the issue implies, we hold that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no right to extend or restrict slav- 
ery, no more than to establish or abolish it ; nor 
has it any right whatever to distinguish between 
the domestic institutions of one State or sec- 
tion and another, in order to favor the one and 
discourage the other. As the federal repre- 
sentative of each and all the States, it is bound 
to deal out, within sphere of its powers, equal 
and exact justice and favor to all. To act 
otherwise, to undertake to discriminate between 
the domestic institutions of one and another, 
would be to act in total subversi@n of the end 
for which it was established—to be the com- 
mon protegtor and guardian of all. Entertain- 
ing these opinions, we ask not, as the North 
alleges we do, for the extension of slavery. 
That would make a discrimination in our favor 
&s unjustand unconstitutional as the discrimina- 
tion they ask against us in their favor. It is not 
for them nor for the Federal government, to de- 
termine whether our domestic institution is 
good or bad, or whether it should be repressed 
or preserved. It belongs to us, and us only, to 
decide such questions. What, then, we do 
insist on, is, not to extend slavery, but that we 
shall not be prohibited from immigrating, with 
our property, into the territories of the United 





States, because we are slaveholders; or, in 
other words ; that we shall noton that account 
be defranchised of a privilege possessed by all 
others, citizens and foreigners, withont discrim- 
ination as to character, profession, or color. 
All, whether savage, barbarian or civilized, may 
pd enter and remain; we only being ex- 
cluded.” 


We conclude this somewhat irregular 
discussion of the manifesto, with an illus- 
tration of the mode in which the powers 
of the general government over its territory 
are ascertained, and we then dismiss the 
subject, as the one of all others which we 
had the least inclination to discuss, and to 
which we mean if possible never to re- 
turn. 


“ At the peace of 1763, France ceded to 
Spain ‘all the country known under the name 
of Louisiana.’ In 1800, by a treaty between 
the Republic of France and the King of 
Spain, in consideration of the Republic enlarg- 
ing the territories of the Duke of Parma, Spain 
ceded to the French Republic ‘the colony or 
province of Louisiana, with the same extent 
which it now has in the hands of Spain, and 
which it had when France possessed it, and 
such as it should be, according to the treaties 
subsequently made between Spain and other 
states.’ And in 1803, the same territory was 
‘ ceded to the United States, in the name of the 
French Republic, for ever, and in full sover- 
chgnty, with all its rights and appurtenances, as 
fully and in the same manner as they have been 
acquired by the French Republic, in virtue of 
the above-mentioned treaty with his Catholic 
majesty.’ ”” 


The above is from the Democratic Re- 
view for June, 1845. Nowit is worth the 
inquiry whether, if all powers of sovereign- 
ty were ceded to the nation as an organized 
body, they do not remain in the nation to 
this day, to be exercised at will. 
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Emsosomep within the tropical seas—its 
territory the scene of the earliest events in 
the history of European discovery and ad- 
venture in the New World—its capital the 
first city built by Spanish enterprise on 
this side of the Atlantic—lies the little in- 
dependent state called the Dominican Re- 
public, Except to a few of the commer- 
cial classes in our large sea-port cities, and 
to the authorities at Washington, or per- 
haps we should say to the archives of the 
State Department, the existence of this 
republic—as such distinct from and inde- 
pendent of the State with which it is 
conterminous—is .almost wholly unknown 
to the American people. ‘The idea is 
nearly universal that the boundaries of the 
black republic of Hayti are co-extensive 
with the island of that name, or, as it is 
indifferently called, St. Domingo ; where- 
as the limits of that State are confined to 
about a third part of its entire area in the 
west—the larger and remaining portion in 
the east forming, with several small contig- 
uous islets, the territory of the republic 
whose name stands at the head of this 
article. 

The writer of the following pages spent 
the spring and half the summer of each of 
the succeeding years 1847 and 1848 in 
that republic, mostly at the capital, the 
city of St. Domingo; and, besides having 
access to the best official, documentary, 
and other authentic sources of information, 
he was so situated as to be able to avail 
himself of the advantages derivable, for this 
and other purposes, from personal acquaint- 
ance and intercourse with the higher public 
functionaries and other intelligent citizens ; 
means which the interest he felt in the 
history and condition, social and political, of 
that people, and in the practical operation 
of their recent experiment of republican 
self-government, naturally made him eager 
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to avail himself of. And besides these, he 
possessed during a portion of his residence 
those facilities and opportunities of observ- 
ing the national character, the habits, 
ideas, passions, general traits and genius 
of the people, which the contact of practi- 
cal business intercourse with the masses, 
united with a knowledge of their language, 
affords in a degree superior to any other 
circumstances. The season of the year 
during which he resided there was also 
favorable for acquiring information and 
observing the state and progress of public 
affairs, embracing, as it did, the greater por- 
tion of the period of the annual session of the 
national Legislature, whose proceedings 
awaken agplively an interest and elicit as 
earnest discussion in the circles of the cap- 
ital, as do those of the larger and more im- 
posing representative assemblies of other 
greater and more prominent nations. 

The writer trusts that these few obser- 
vations of a somewhat personal nature will 
be excused in consideration of the facts 
which have induced them—the little that 
is known and the still less that has been writ- 
ten on the subject of which these papers 
treat, and the consequent inability in the 
case of most readers, however well inform- 
ed generally, to compare his statements 
with facts within their own knowledge, or 
with the statements of already published 
and generally accessible documents. 

That the reader may understand the 
origin of the people, in respect to caste, 
their character, social condition and actual 
political position, as distinguishing them 
in these respects from the people of the 
west end of the island, who constitute the 
population of the Haytian republic, it will 
be necessary to revert, somewhat in detail, 
to the history of the Spanish colony of St. 
Domingo. 

That history dates its commencement 
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from the era of the founding of the city of 
St. Domingo—or as it is invariably pro- 
nounced in the Spanish, in full, Santo Do- 
mingo—the ancient capital of the colony, 
as itis now of the Dominican republic, 
which took place in the year 1496,* four 
years after the first discovery. This was 
the first permanent settlement made by the 
Spaniards in the New World ; their first 
attempt at colonization, on the north side 
of the island, having failed from the de- 
struction of the little colony by the natives, 
and their second, at Isabella, on the same 
side, having been abandoned by order of 
Columbus, and the colonists removed to 
the south side of the island by his brother 
Bartholemew, who with them founded the 
city of St. Domingo, the year above men- 
tioned 

As the history of the capital is mainly, 
for a long period, that of the colony, we 
will briefly trace its progress and fortunes, 
and describe its present state and condi- 
tion. Standing at the mouth of a river— 
the Ozama—in which is the harbor, the 
only accessible spot for landing for leagues 
along the coast, and approached through 
a very narrow channel, while the sea-side 
of the town is protected by the,barrier of 
a bold, rocky shore, against which the 
waves and swellings of the sea are eter- 
nally dashing in a long line of breakers, 
the city when built and fortified was one 
of the strongest places in the New 
World. 

With the attraction of the neighboring 
gold mines, and the stimulus they gave to 
colonization, it increased rapidly, and soon 
contained many imposing edifices, both 
public and private, some of which are still 
remaining in various states of preservation 
or stages of decay ; and when the cele- 
brated English Admiral, Sir Francis Drake, 
the scourge of the Spanish seas, appeared 
before the town with his hostile fleet, in 
the year 1586, it contained, according to 
the quaint chronicler of the expedition, 
“seven hundred chimneys,” albeit literally 
there never was any such appendage to 
any of its buildings. The English rover 
having succeeded in capturing the city, 
proceeded systematically and ruthlessly to 
burn and destroy its buildings. In this laud- 
able occupation the English spent the morn- 





* Irving's Life of Columbus. 





ings of each day, as the same historian, who 
seems to have participated in the labor, nar- 
rates, “‘in firing the outmost houses, by 
which they did not, however, succeed in de- 
stroying, after several days’ hard working, 
more than a third part of the place ;” when, 
“‘ wearied with firing,” coolly continues the 
worthy narrator, “ we were content to ac- 
cept of five-and-twenty thousand ducats of 
five shillings and sixpence the piece, [£6,- 
875,] for the ransom of the rest of the 
towne.”* Having accepted this sum—a 
very moderate exaction, whether we consid- 
er the size of the place, or the very meritori- 
ous and quite unsolicited services by which 
it was earned, but which the ungrateful in- 
habitants were finally slow in paying over, 
until quickened in their proceedings to that 
effect, as is said, by the seizure on the 
part of their visitors of a luckless monk, 
who was dragged with a rope round his 
neck, instead of waist, to the foot of a tem- 
porary gallows, under the threat of instant 
death to the poor fellow in case of further 





* Edwards's History of West Indies, Vol. 4, 
page 185--6.—Oviedo, the Spanish historian, who 
resided in the city, according to this author, about 
thirty years after its foundation—long before Sir 
Francis’ visit—speaks of it as a city whose 
streets were laid out by compass and line. As 
quoted by a quaint old English translator, he 
mentions its cathedral “well buylded of stone 
and lyme, and of good FR -tecfors' (noel ;” and of 
“three monasteries bearyng the names of Saynt 
Dominike, Saynt Francis, and Saynt Mary of 
Mercedes, the whiche are well buylded, although 
not so curiouslye as they of Spayne;” and of 
the mansion of the Viceroy Don Diego Colon, 
the nephew of Columbus, as built “altogether 
of stone,” and so spacious and elegant that his 
majesty might well lodge therein. This was 
commented but not completed by Christopher 
Columbus. 

Blunt, in his “ Coast Pilot,” speaks of the edi- 
fices of the city, constructed of a kind of marble 
found in the vicinity. This isamistake. There 
never was a single block of any kind of marble 
used in these buildings. Two or three edifices 
only were constructed wholly of granite, while 
most of the principal churches and monasteries, 
the fortress and the walis that enclose the city, 
are constructed of lava rock, of a very porous 
honey-comb like formation, and which constitutes 
the substratum of the site of the city and vicinity, 
if not of the whole island. ‘The walls of the rest 
of the buildings—except the slight wooden struc- 
tures in the outskirts near the city walls—are of 
a mixture of mortar and gravel, or earth, formed 
into one solid mass by the natural process of sun- 
drying, after having been laid and pounded down 
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delay—the “ gallant admiral” of her most 
Christian English Majesty sailed away on 
his royally appointed mission in quest of 
fresh adventures and further plunder of the 
hated Spaniards. 

In the day of its prosperity, the city 
must have been, if we may judge from 
present appearances and relics, really 
beautiful, and in fact splendid. Even 
now, after the lapse of centuries, and 
when, from the combined effects of time, 
human neglect and decayed prosperity, 
it presents, as one approaches it from the 
sea, or traverses its grass-covered or gul- 
lied streets, an almost antediluvian aspect 
of decay—it bears traces of what it once 
was, And to the American who feels an 
interest in the historical associations and 
events of the early settlement of the New 
World, and who cherishes a feeling of 
respect for the mementoes connected 
therewith, it is in a manner classic ground ; 
and as he stands in the midst of its monu- 
ments of the olden time, their historical 
associations—though in many respects in 
painful contrast with the actual present— 
awaken emotions akin to those inspired by 
the presence of the classic and consecrated 
scenes and associations which history has 
embalmed among the records of the Old 
World. The spot where he stands was 
selected by Columbus himself as the seat 
of the new Castilian empire in the hemi- 
sphere which he had given tothe world, and 
which he fondly and proudly anticipated 
would one day rival or surpass in extent 
and power the old kingdoms of Europe; 
anticipations destined to be one day ful- 
filled, though in a somewhat changed lo- 
eality, and under other national auspices. 
Here arose a beautiful city, its marts and 
streets teeming with the activity and busy 
hum of commercial life——-here European 
civilization was planted, and here existed 
European social refinement and elegance, 
luxury and taste, a century before the 
Pilgrims landed on Plymouth rock, or the 
Cavaliers established a home on the banks 
of the James River, or ere the primeval 
forests and Indian camp-fires had disap- 
peep from the sites of the future New 

ork and Boston. And yet, the contrast! 

Though now numbering within its walls 
not more than eight or nine thonsand in- 
habitants, as near as one can form an esti- 
mate, the city is said to have contained in 








its most flourishing days a population of 
thirty thousand, which it might very well 
have done. 

Among its monuments of the olden 
time, foremost stands its Cathedral, before 
mentioned; externally a vast, uncouth 
pile, ‘without regularity or symmetry of 
design, but within presenting a beautiful 
specimen of combined Gothic and Grecian 
architecture. Its foundations were laid, 
as an inscription over its choir records, 
in the year 1514, and the edifice com- 
pleted in 1540. Within its walls and be- 
side its grand altar the remains of Colum- 
bus reposed for many years—from 1536, 
when they were conveyed to St. Domingo 
from Spain, as he had requested should be 
done, and deposited in the new church, 
until the year 1795, when they were final- 
ly removed to the Havana ;* while in one 
of its niches stands the huge wooden 
cross which, it is said, was planted in the 
ground on which the Cathedral stands, 
when the spot was first chosen for the 
site of the future city. Besides this, 
there are several other churches, large 
and small, in good preservation, — to- 
gether with several monasteries and con- 
vents, some in ruins, others standing, 
though their cloisters and cells are ten- 
antless. Connected with one of the 
former was in former times the University, 
an institution of learning in great repute 
throughout the Spanish West Indies and on 
the main. Here, too, stands in partial ruin 
the spacious Jesuit College, within whose 
walls was placed, it is said, the first 
machinery of Inquisitoria] device for the 
purposes of conversion or punishment, 
that was introduced into the New World: 
while, overlooking the harbor, stand the 
massive granite and roofless walls of the 
once strong castle of the viceroy, already 
mentioned. 

Most conspicuous among the ecclesias- 
tical ruins of the city are the monastery 
of San Francisco, said to have once con- 
tained a community of about three hun- 
dred monks; and the convent, in better 
preservation, of Santa Clara, which might 
well have contained within its extensive 
enclosures an equal number of nuns. But 
ruin and desolation sit within their walls : 
their cloisters and cells have long since 





* Irving and local tradition. 
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been untenanted by the cowled monk and 
veiled nun; and the stupid jackass and 
the goat seek food ora shelter from the 
torrid sun within the precincts once inter- 
dicted even to the unhallowed tread or 
gaze of man. The wild vine creeps un- 
checked over their dilapidated and time- 
blackened buttressed walls, on whose broad 
and crumbling tops rank shrubbery, and 
in some instances trees of considerable size 
having taken root, shoot up their emulous 
branches still higher towards heaven, 
Rank weeds and grass and bushes over- 
spread their corrals or court-yards, and 
choke up the openings to their fountains ; 
the unconscious horse makes his stable in 
their desecrated chapels, while the lizard 
and other less innocuous reptiles bask in the 
sunshine on their mouldering, painted ceil- 
ings, or sport unmolested over their pro- 
faned altars—all, the embodied, inevitable 
decree which the unerring hand of time 
sooner or later records upon the monu- 
ments of such institutions of man as 
violate the laws of his social organization. 

For about a century and a half, the 
Spanish colony was the only one on the 
island,* and its settlements were confined 
to the central and eastern portions. The 
bucaneers, who were in the habit of making 
desvents upon the north-west side, for the 
purpose of hunting the cattle that roamed 
in herds over the plains, at length formed 
permanent settlements in that quarter, and 
hence arose the colony at the west end, 
formed of colonists mostly of French origin. 

By the treaty of Ryswick, in 1697,+ 
Spain ceded to France the west end of the 
island, embracing a third of its entire terri- 


tory. 

"Thus there arose, at widely separated 
intervals of time, two separate and entirely 
distinct colonies on the island; the older 
a dependence of Spain, in which the Cas- 
tilian tongue was the vernacular language, 
and the other a dependence of France, 
with the French as the national idiom. 
And such their respective relations contin- 
ued to be, down to the period of the mem- 
orable revolt, in 1791-2, of the blacks and 
mixed races in the latter colony. At this 
period the French colony, now in the last 
days of its existence as such, had attained 
a high degree of prosperity, far eclipsing 





* Edwards, + Amer. Encyce. Art. “ Hayti.” 





that of the neighboring Spanish one in the 
east ; which latter, from the fact that many 
of its gold-seeking inhabitants had at an 
early period abandoned it for the more 
promising mines of Mexico, but still more 
on account of the composition and inhe- 
rent character of the colonists as a people, 
had languished for centuries in that feeble 
state which a general neglect of agriculture 
and kindred pursuits necessarily produces. 

Though African slavery had existed 
from early times in the Spanish colony, 
which indeed had been the locality of its 
first introduction into the New World, the 
revolt in the west, which finally ended in 
the entire destruction or expulsion of the 
white race, did not spread in any mate- 
rial degree among the servile or free-col- 
ored classes in the Spanish portion. Less 
numerous here than in the former colony, 
and living, it would seem, under a more 
mild system of treatment, they could not 
be induced to join them, to any serious ex- 
tent, in their insurrectionary movements. 
Hence the relations of the various classes 
of the inhabitants remained substantially 
the same they had always been, notwith- 
standing the sanguinary scenes that were 
transpiring across the frontier. 

Such was the state of the Spanish col- 
ony, when, towards the close of the last 
century, by the treaty of Basle,* Spain 
ceded to France her colonial possessions 
in the east, which gave the latter at least 
the nominal sovereignty of the whole island. 

The French possession of the eastern or 
Spanish portion, after the loss of her own 
colony in the west, continued until the year 
1809,* when the Spanish inhabitants rose 
upon and expelled the French from the 
capital, and finally from the territory. 
This repossession was subsequently, by 
the peace of Paris, ratified and confirmed 
in favor of the Spanish crown ; and the 
colony continued thenceforward to be ruled 
by Spanish governors appointed by the 
crown, until the latter part of the year 
1821, when the inhabitants of the capital 
rose against the royal authority, deposed 
and sent home the goyernor—or permitted 
him to escape—and established a provi- 
sional government of their own. 

This new order of things was not, how- 
ever, of long duration. Through the in- 





* Dominican Revolutionary Manifest. 
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trigues and rivalries of opposing factions, 
a state of anarchy and corfusion soon en- 
sued ; when the inhabitants, or a faction of 
them at least—for there seems to have 
been a want of unanimity in the proceed- 
ing—invited the celebrated Haytian chief 
and president, Boyer, who had recently 
united under his sway the two rival black 
states that had arisen in the west, to come 
in and take possession of the eastern portion 
also ; which he would probably have done 
without an invitation. Accordingly, in the 
following year,1822, having marched across 
the country with his army, and presented 
himself before the capital, its gates were 
opened to him and he entered the city, under 
the stipulations and guaranties that the 
territory should become a component part 
of the Haytian republic; the inhabitants, 
however, to be left in the enjoyment of 
their ancient rights, laws, usages, and cus- 
toms.* 

As the possession thus obtained, and 
continued for the space of twenty-two 
years, is the foundation of the present 
claim of the republic of Hayti to the east- 
ern portion of the island, and for the 
recovery of which military expeditions are 
periodically planned in the west, though 
never as yet carried into execution, it 
may be well to examine briefly into the 
manner in which Boyer and the Haytian 
government fulfilled the terms, in consider- 
ation of which the annexation was made. 

When Boyer found himself securely 
planted with his army within the walls 
and fortress of the capital, one of his first 
acts of power was a proclamation of uni- 
versal and unconditional emancipation to 
the slaves, and the perfect political equal- 
ity of all classes. On being remonstrated 
with by some of the astounded Spanish 
creole inhabitants for the act, the cunning 
chief replied, that he would respect their 
rights of property as he had stipulated, 
but that he did not recognize the exist- 
ence of any such right as that of property 
in human beings. 

Now, whatever degree of assent one 
might be inclined to yield to the sable 
casuist’s proposition, viewed simply as one 
of pure abstract right and natural law, yet 
if civil institutions and legal rights under 
them, existing for ages, possess any valid- 
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* Local authority. 














ity whatever, it then admits of no question 
that Boyer, in the very outset, violated 
essentially one of the fundamental stipula- 
tions of the compact for annexation. Nor 
was this all. By a law passed soon after, 
July 8, 1824, the Haytian government 
confiscated to its use the property of the 
religious corporations in the Spanish part, 
and also the private property of those in- 
dividuals who either were absent from the 
country at the time of the Haytian occu- 
pation, or who absented themselves from 
it afterwards on account of the same, and 
had not already returned, and that, too, 
at a still anterior date, namely, by the 1st 
of June, 1823. 

Odious and oppressive distinctions were 
made, to the prejudice of the Spanish cre- 
ole whites, who were seldom appointed to 
offices of honor or trust ; and many of the 
wealthy families were compelled to emi- 
grate, their property being thereupon con- 
fiscated to the State. The vernacular lan- 
guage was forbidden to be used in the 
courts of justice, or in any law proceedings 
or records, and the French was prescribed 
to be used in its stead, and was so used 
during the period of the Haytian occupa- 
tion, though to most of the native inhabit- 
ants this latter was astrange and unknown 
tongue. Thus were they deprived, to 
adopt the energetic language of the Do- 
minican Revolutionary Manifest, ‘‘ contrary 
to natural right, of the sole privilege that 
remained to them as Spaniards—the use of 
their native tongue.”* 

This state of things continued until the 
year 1843, when the Haytians themselves 
having risen against the tyrant Boyer, ex- 
pelled him from the island, and established 
a reformed government under the auspices 
of Riviere. Many of the oppressive mea- 
sures of the late government, as well against 
the Spanish as the Haytian portion of the 
island, were now abrogated, though that 





* From the above mentioned document, 
which will be again alluded to in its proper his- 
torical connection, the writer has derived the 
above, which are but a part of its allegations 
against the Haytian government, besides some 
of the foregoing facts in relation to the political 
history of Spanish St. Domingo. The statements 
were published to the world on an important 
and solemn occasion, by a body of intelligent 
men, as a vindication of the separation from 
Hayti; and, besides, were of easy refutation, had 
any of the facts been distorted or falsified. 
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in regard to the Dominican absentees, 
(who were of the white class,) was only so 
far modified as to allow them the space of 
three years in which to return, and thus 
save their estates from confiscation. This 
act is, however, believed to have contained 
no provision of indemnity to those whose 
estates had already been disposed of under 
the old law. 

The high hopes indulged on the acces- 
sion of Riviére, were, it seems, soon dis- 
pelled; and only an opportunity was 
wanting to induce the inhabitants of the 
Spanish portion to make an attempt to ef- 
fect aseparation. It should, however, be 
remarked, that the writer has been as- 
sured on the authority of intelligent per- 
sons of both parties—the favorers and 
the opponents of the Haytian supremacy— 
that many of the white Spanish inhabitants 
were opposed to any revolutionary move- 
ment. These were found generally amon 
the landed proprietors, who dreaded the 
effects of commotion, political convulsion, 
and change. In this class, too, were em- 
braced many of the older and therefore 
more cautious and prudent citizens. But 
these were far outnumbered by the advo- 
cates of a change, to whom the favorable 
opportunity, for which they were watching, 
presented itself just at the close of the 
year 1843. 

Some emergency in the west had with- 
drawn most of the Haytian forces from 
the capital and vicinity, of whom there 
were left but a few hundred within its walls. 
On a preconcerted night, which had been 
designated by a Central Junta, composed 
of disaffected influential citizens, who had 
in secret organized the revolutionary move- 
ment, the inhabitants rose on the garrison, 
took possession of the posts and stations 
on the walls and in the streets of the city, 
and besieging the garrison within the 
euartel, compelled it to capitulate on the 
terms of their being allowed to return to 
Hayti proper. 

Soon afterwards, on the 16th of Janu- 
ary, 1844, a large assembly, composed of 
citizens of the capital and representatives 
from other parts, met at the former place, 
and adopted and published a Manifest, of 
the nature of a declaration of independ- 
ence-—an instrument which did great cre- 
dit to the committee that drafted it, and 
which was, we believe, composed of the 
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members of the first Central Junta. This 
instrument also provided for a provisional 
government, or Executive Junta, as it 
was afterwards called, to consist of eleven 
members. 

On the Ist of March following, this 
Junta published an address to the resi- 
dent Haytians, inviting them to remain, 
and guarantying to them inviolability of 
person and property on condition of 
their submitting to the new government, 
in which case their property was of course 
confiscated. Though most of them, im- 
pelled by fear and distrust, fled to the 
Haytian territory, in the case of the few 
who remained, the guaranty thus given 
has never, we believe, in any instance 
been violated. 

On the 9th of the same month, the 
same body forwarded an address, accom- 
panied with copies of the Manifest, to 
the president of Hayti, deprecating any 
hostile collision on account of their sepa- 
ration, and inviting conciliation and amity ; 
but at the same time declaring their 
fixed determination, if assailed, to maintain 
their new position at all hazards and sa- 
crifices. 

The Haytian government, however, was 
not disposed to submit quietly to a sepa- 
ration of a large portion of its territory 
from the rele: and accordingly sent 
an army towards the frontier, with the 
object of invading the territory of the se- 
ceding people, and coercing them into sub- 
mission. These troops were met on the 
frontiers by the Dominican forces, under 
Gen. Don Pedro Santana, which the new 
government had taken the precaution to 
raise, and advance thither, notwithstanding 
the conciliatory tone they had adopted ; 
and several engagements were fought dur- 
ing the months of February and March, 
in which the Dominican arms were sig- 
nally victorious, though opposed to greatly 
superior numbers, and the Haytians re- 
pulsed from the frontier. Their independ- 
ence, or the Separation, as they style it, 
is dated from the 27th of February, 1844. 

Still later in the season, on occasion of 
a small faction, composed of young cre- 
ole Spaniards of the capital, who were 
opposed to the Executive Junta, having 
attempted to proclaim one of their num- 
ber president, Gen. Santana marched 
thither with his army, which was com- 
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posed of all classes, irrespective of color, 
and was proclaimed president of the new 
Dominican republic, while the factionist 
leaders and their president were banished 
from the country. Subsequently the con- 
stituent Congress which had been sum- 
moned by the Executive Junta, for the 
purpose of framing a constitution of gov- 
ernment, agreed upon an instrument of 
that kind, which was published by order 
of the president with great pomp and cere- 
mony at the capital, on the 24th of No- 
vember of the same year.* By this in- 
strument the perfect political equality of 
all classes of the inhabitants (that is, irre- 
spective of color) is affirmed and ratified. 
Before proceeding, however, to analyze its 
provisions, or entering into the details of 
the political state and condition of the 
new republic, it will be proper here, at the 
threshold of its history as an independent 
state, to give some account of the pecu- 
liar natural features of its territory, its 
agricultural capabilities and condition, and 
the general character of its population. 
Assuming the area of the entire island 
of St. Domingo to be 30,000 square 
miles,t which cannot be far from correct, 
that of the Dominican republic may be 
stated at 20,000. This territory presents 
an exceedingly diversified surface. In- 
deed, its lofty mountains, its hills, undu- 
lating table-lands, its valleys and plains, 
with its rivers to some extent navigable, 
and its smaller streams, all unite to charac- 
terize the island as a miniature continent ; 
and these features are all shared by the 
portion under consideration. The Cibao 
mountains, which extend longitudinally 
through the interior of the island from 
east to west, divide the territory into two 
principal slopes, one towards the north, 
and the other towards the south, termi- 
nating in broad table-lands, or plains, 
along the sea-shores of each side, except 
at the eastern extremity of the island, 
whence, for a considerable distance towards 
the west, the face of the country is one 
broad plain, extending through the whole 
breadth of the island from north to south. 
The plain on the south side, and on 
which stands the capital, was known in the 
Spanish times as Los Llanos—the plain ; 





* Official Documents. 
{ American Encyclopedia. 








it consists in great part of broad savan- 
nahs, and is from eighty or ninety miles in 
length, by some twenty-five to thirty in 
breadth. That on the north, of about the 
same extent, and principally consisting of 
table-lands, was, and still is, known as the 
Vega Real, or royal (table-land) plain, 
The principal river on the south is the 
Ozama, already mentioned, a stream that 
might be navigated by any vessels that 
can enter the port to a distance of sev- 
eral leagues inland, and by boats much 
further ; while the northern slope is 
drained principally by the Yuna, which 
discharges its waters into the immense 
bay of Samana, a second San Francisco. 

Much of the mountainous and _ hilly 
country is covered with a heavy growth 
of pine and other timber trees, while the 
lower lands and plains—and, it may be, 
the mountains also—contain an abundant 
supply of the best mahogany and other 
kinds of valuable wood. Marble of a 
beautiful variety is found in the interior, 
and the ores of iron and beds of coal are 
also said to exist there. Its gold mines 
have been celebrated from the earliest 
periods of its history. 

Its extensive plains and savannahs are 
covered with a luxuriant tropical vegeta- 
tion, and afford pasturage for numerous 
and immense herds of cattle and other 
domestic animals, that roam in a half wild 
state over their surface. 

The soil of very much of the territory is 
exceedingly fertile, and a large portion of 
it is in a still virgin state, having never 
yet been disturbed since its ee 
possessors were swept from its surface ; 
while still another considerable portion, 
which was reclaimed in the colonial times, 
has again returned to its primitive state. 

The plain on the north, known as the 
Vega, is undoubtedly one of the most fer- 
tile districts in the world, while that on 
the south, though less so, still possesses 
generally a high degree of productive ca- 
pacity. Speaking of this feature of the 
two districts just mentioned, in reference 
to the sugar-cane, Edwards, the historian 
of the West Indies, says in substance, that 
they are probably capable of producing 
more than all the British West Indies to- 
gether.* 
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* Though the correctness of this supposition 
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Of the number of inhabitants within the 
territory of the republic, it is exceedingly 
difficult to form anything like an accu- 
rate estimate. In the absence of any data 
furnished by a regular census, we will ven- 
ture to state it at sixty-five or seventy 
thousand. We have heard a somewhat 
lower and also a considerably higher esti- 
mate made; but the above, it is thought, 
cannot be far out of the way.* 





cannot be directly tested, the author above men- 
tioned has furnished a table, which may be made 
a basis of an approximation to such a test. In 
vol. 4, e 136, as our MS. note quotes him, he 
says of the French part of the island: 

“ The quantity of land in cultivation is 763,923 
carreaux, equal to 2,289,480 English acres ;” from 
the produce of which the annual average amount 
of exports for each of the years 1787,’8S8, and 
89 was :— 

Livres of St. Domingo. 








“Sugar, 145,192,043 lbs. valued at 75,669,480 
ee, 71,668,187 “ “« & 71,663,187 
Cotton, 6,698,858 “ “  * Wser 78 
Indigo, 951,6)7 hds. “ “ 8564463 
Molasses, 23,061 “ S *: 67,620 
Rum, 2,600 “ 2 312,000 
Raw hides, 6,500 No “ #& 52,000 
Tanned do. 7,900 *“ *., ¢ 118,500 
171,544,666 


equal to £4,956,7S0 sterling,” or $24,783,900 ; 
that is to say, $10 82 in value to the acre; be- 
sides supplying the domestic consumption of 
these same kinds of articles called for by a popu- 
lation of 531,831 souls, of all colors; or one per- 
son to every 4 1-4 acres nearly. 

Now the aggregate area of the two above 
mentioned districts in the Dominican territory is, 
as their extent has been above estimated, about 
5000 square miles; and if two-thirds of this— 
about equal in acres to the number given in the 
above table—were under cultivation, they would 
furnish for exportation—their yield and the popu- 
lation to supply being the same—products to the 
same amount as the French part. And if, of the 
remaining lands of the Dominican republic, the 
one-tenth part, or 1500 square miles, were under 
cultivation, and two-thirds as productive as the 
before-mentioned districts, the result would be 
nearly $82,000,000, as the total amount of the 
exports of the republic, after supplying a popu- 
lation, estimated on the same basis, of above 
half a million of souls(1) We shall hereafter 
see how this well founded calculation of the 
agricultural capabilities of the state correspond 
with the actual condition of things. 

* By executive decrees, under the new gov- 
ernment, issued in 1545, the regular army is 





(1) Our estimate, and indeed that of Edwards. is sub- 
stantially confirmed, as far as it may so be, as we have found 
on reference since making out the above, by a statement of 
Alison.—Hist. of Mod. Europe. eh. 37. 





It is also very difficult to classify this 
population in respect to color, and to 
show the respective proportions in num- 
ber of the several principal grades, whites, 
black, and mixed ; more so, undoubtedly, 
than in regard to the inhabitants of any 
of the other West India Islands. From 
the fact that slavery existed here for a 
long period, it would naturally be inferred 
that the three classes of whites, slaves and 
free people of color—which last term is 
used throughout in its West Indian sense, 
designating the free mixed races, not 
blacks—existed in about the same propor- 
tion at the time of the emancipation as in 
the other part of the island and the West 
Indies generally. But we think that such 
was not altogether the case, for reasons 
that will be stated; corroborated, too, by 
the present state of society in this re- 
spect, for which they alone seem ade- 
quate to account. 

From the fact that this colony never 
possessed a firm and enduring basis of 
prosperity, which, in the case of one like 
it, composed mostly of a rural population, 
can only be established by an efficient 
prosecution of agricultural pursuits, but 
only attained that illusive and ephemeral 
kind which resulted from the discovery and 
working of the gold mines of the territory, 
when these became comparatively unpro- 
ductive under their rude system of mining, 
the mass of the population, little disposed 
perhaps to agricultural toil from national 
character, and still more indisposed to it 
from long disuse, sunk back into indolence 
and poverty. The consequent diminution 
of trade and commerce gradually isolated 
them from the rest of the world, with its 
interests, its stimulating competitions and 
rivalries, its various incentives to ambition 
and emulous exertions,—in a word, from 
its progress ; the pride of caste gradually 
disappeared ; the social barriers between 


placed on a footing of 9643, rank and file. This 
is a large number for the above estimate, but the 
peculiar regulation existing in regard to actual 
service, which allots alternate seasons of service 
and relief for agricultural pursuits, admits of the 
consistency of the above two statistical numbers. 
Indeed, the writer knows that a — large por- 
tion of the adult male population belongs to the 
army under this organization. The number of 
electors (a body hereafter noticed) assigned tothe 
city and province of St. Domingo, seems to cor- 
roborate the above estimate. 
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the lower classes of whites and the higher 
classes of the colored population became 
weakened—a result which the mild sys- 
tem of servitude that prevailed naturally 
promoted, by fostering a sympathy of 
feeling, as poverty had already done of 
tastes, between these castes ; until finally 
a practical system of social as well as sex- 
ual amalgamation grew up between them. 
To this circumstance, and the still further 
one of the natural and gradual progress 
upward in the social scale of this demo- 
lition of the social barrier between the 
races that followed, and which was still 
further promoted by the subsequent eman- 
cipation of the slaves by Boyer, is it, we 
conceive, owing that: he present general 
mixture of races and castes has been pro- 
duced, which renders it difficult to make 
any classification of them. 

Of the pure black race scarcely a rem- 
nant is left; a few of the old liberated 
slaves and their immediate offspring, with 
some naturalized Haytians and the Ameri- 
can blacks* and their children, represent 
this class, whilst the mass of the people is 
composed of the class whose hybrid origin 
we have above traced ; so much so that the 
national complexion of skin and general 
physiognomical traits may well be described 
as being a light brown, approaching the 
copper color of the North American abo- 
rigines, straight and black hair—in the case 
of the females long, glossy, and in luxurious 
profusion ; and a combination of features 
resulting (in appearance, we mean) from 
about an equal blending of the African, 





* This last class were uatives of the United 
States, and emigrated thither about the year 
1824, soon after the incorporation with Hayti, on 
the invitation of the Haytian government, whose 
motive in the act was to revive the languishing 
agricultural condition of that country, The ex- 
penses attending their passage and settlement 
were defrayed by that government, which also 
gave them land gratuitously for cultivation. They 
were settled partly in the Spanish portion, and 
partly in Hayti proper. Their number we cannot 
state. There are now left of them in the capital 
and its vicinity, perhaps a hundred, or nearly 
that number, and more in other parts, though 
many of the original settlers there, through appre- 
hension followed the Haytians in their retreat to 
the west end of the island at the time of the sep- 
aration. They are very generally a most worthy 
and respectable class of people. They emigrated 
pemeipally from Baltimore, Philadelphia and 


ichmond, and the adjacent sections of the coun- 
try. 





Caucasian and Indian physiognomies. The 
very visible traces of this latter would seem 
to indicate, though we are not aware of 
the existence of any other evidence of it, 
that the aboriginal race, instead of having 
been entirely exterminated, had been par- 
tially amalgamated with the imported Afri- 
can race. Of course there are various shades 
of color in this predominant characteristic 
class, from the dark mulatto, to the bright 
yellow so near approaching the white com- 
plexion of the tropics as to be only distin- 
guishable by the practiced eye—the mus- 
tees and postees of other islands. These 
two classes, in all their varieties and shades, 
comprise, we should judge, about three- 
fourths of the entire native population. 

The remainder is composed of the rep- 
resentatives of the pure white race. This 
class is considerably increased by foreign 
residents, naturalized citizens or otherwise, 
mostly found in the capital and the other 
towns, who are principally Germans, 
Frenchmen and European Spaniards, and 
belong generally to the commercial and 
trading class. 

The creoles of this pure blood are found 
more or less scattered among and mingled 
with all classes of the population, though 
the caste is more generally represented by 
the descendents of the early Spanish gentry 
of the colony—the old hidalgo blood, and 
by the landed proprietors of the provinces, 
in part of the same origin. From the for- 
mer is mostly supplied the ecclesiastical 
body, whose members are generally, if not 
wholly, of the pure white blood—a relative- 
ly large order in the State—generally intel- 
ligent, frequently learned, and universally 
influential, not only in their more appropri- 
ate sphere, but also in the State. From 
this same class, also, are supplied most of 
the talent and civil learning and experience 
by which the political affairs of the State 
are directed, and the legal and other learn- 
ed civil professions and pursuits, including 
the judicial and most of the other high 
functionaries of the republic, and a large 
part of the commercial and trading classes. 
Of the landed proprietors above spoken 
of, many are the possessors of immense 
estates, measured only by leagues, and their 
boundaries defined by rivers and moun- 
tains. Their extensive surface is covered 
with the primitive growth of forest trees, 
or overspread with a luxuriant tropical 
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verdure—the natural pasture of the herds 
of domestie cattle, which constitute the 
principal wealth of their indolent propri- 
etors, and from the sale of whose hides 
many of them realize the principal means 
of supplying the few wants which the 
very limited and meagre cultivation of the 
soil leaves unprovided for. Further than 
this, they would disdain to condescend to 
traffic. Though there are exceptions among 
them, they may be characterized generally 
as a class who live secluded from the world 
—even the little world of their sea-girt isle ; 
who possess all the pride—in this practical 
age, Quixotic —of the ancient hidalgoes, 
beyond whom they have not advanced one 
whit, in the onward march of the world, 
while they have essentially retrograded in 
regard to most of those traits and char- 
acteristics which gave position and promi- 
nence to their ancestry. Ignorance, indo- 
lence physical and intellectual, and bigotry 
coupled with superstition in religion, and 
an inveterate dislike and jealousy of all 
foreign innovations and of foreigners them- 
selves, except as visitors, are, it is to be 
feared, the terms that will most truthfully 
and succinctly characterize them. 

These peculiar traits of character and 
sentiment are shared to a considerable de- 
gree by the lower classes of the proprie- 
tary rural population, whether of pure or 
mixed blood, in whom they often manifest 
themselves in a manner and in ways suffi- 
ciently ludicrous and amusing to a stran- 
ger.* 

Among the mercantile and trading pop- 
ulation of the capital and other towns, 
there is a good degree of intelligence, indus- 
try, and enterprise. Indeed, the shop- 
keepers of the middle classes are probably 
as much characterized for efficiency in their 
calling as the same class in any other 
tropical country. 

he great mass of the rural population, 
however, may be characterized as very in- 





* The custom, which is almost universal among 
all classes of the rural population, of wearing a 
sword on all occasions, appears sufficiently odd and 
antique in any instance ; but when it is coupled, as 
it very frequently is, in the lower classes, with the 
circumstance that the wearer is unshod, and with 
a bare sufficiency of rude apparel to satisfy the de- 
mands of propriety, the picture is grotesque ; and 
indescribably so when the wearer is seen joggi 
along, seated on a rude pack-saddle, astride his 
little “burro,” or donkey. 





dolent, thriftless, and disinclined to regular, 
efficient and systematic occupation, espe- 
cially such as a proper cultivation of the soil 
everywhere requires. These characteristic 
traits result undoubtedly from a combina- 
tion of causes—the original composition of 
the body of the colonists, together with the 
influences and circumstances already al- 
luded to, that from the earliest period in 
a great measure moulded the character 
and habits of the people, the deteriorating 
influence on the physical energies, and 
consequently on the habits, of a tropical 
climate where incentives to provident in- 
dustry and thrift are not furnished by an 
ever-conscious necessity of providing a sub- 
stantial dwelling, a good supply of cloth- 
ing, and an ample stock of provisions 
against a season of periodical cold and of 
consequent temporary unfruitfulness of the 
soil. 

All these causes exerted a baneful influ- 
ence on the agricultural interests of the 
country from the early times; and the 
disastrous effects resulting therefrom were 
still farther and signally aggravated by the 
emancipation of the slaves by Boyer. 

The fuller discussion of these topics will 
more appropriately belong to a future con- 
nection. 

We will now pass to a consideration of 
some of the leading features and provis- 
ions of the Constitution of the republic— 
framed as we have before mentioned—and 
of some of the laws passed in accordance 
with its provisions, 

The essential features of this Constitu- 
tion are derived from ‘that of the United 
States and from the French Charter of 
1830, with such differences as the peculiar 
character of the people suggested. It com- 
mences by declaring that “ the Dominicans 
constitute themselves into a free, indepen- 
dent and sovereign nation, under a gov- 
ernment essentially civil, republican, pop- 
ular, representative, elective and responsi- 
ble.” It declares the territory of the Do- 
minican republic to consist of the Spanish 
part of the island of St. Domi: go and its 
adjacent islands; and its limits to be the 
same that in 1793* divided it on the west 
side from the French part, and which are 
definitively fixed. It divides this territory 
into five provinces, and these it again sub- 





* That is, two thirds; and so Alison, ch. 37. 
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divides into communes whose number and 
distribution is to be regulated by law. 

Dominicans are defined to be, first, 
those who at the moment of the publica- 
tion of the present Constitution enjoy that 
character, which as subsequently defined 
in the instrument embraces all without 
distinction, servitude being declared to be 
forever abolished, and all placed on a 
footing of political equality and admissi- 
bility to public employments ; second, the 
absentees who were born in the country 
of Dominican parentage ; third, all those 
Spanish Dominicans and their descendents 
who, having emigrated in 1844, have not 
borne arms or committed any other act of 
hostility against the Dominican republic ; 
and, fourth, all those descendents of per- 
sons of Dominican origin, born in foreign 
countries, who shall come and fix their 
residence in the republic. 

Those capable of becoming Dominicans 
are declared to be: all foreigners who 
either acquire in the republic real estate 
(bienes raices) of the value of six thousand 
dollars, or who, by their personal labor, 
(trabajando personalmente,) form an agri- 
cultural establishment in the republic, un- 
der title of proprietors. These foreigners 
are not to be admitted to the enjoyment 
of political rights, (that is, become adopted 
citizens,) until after a residence in the ter- 
ritory of six years, which period is, how- 
ever, abridged to three years, in favor of 
those of them who either marry a Domi- 
nican wife, or form in the republic a per- 
manent agricultural establishment of a capi- 
tal value of at least twelve thousand dollars. 

This privilege of becoming citizens by 
naturalization is not to extend to foreign- 
ers who belong to a hostile nation. All 
other foreigners than those of this class 
are declared to be admissible into the ter- 
ritory of the republic if they profess any 
art, science or useful industry, and to the 
enjoyment of civil rights; and from the 
moment that they step upon its soil they 
are declared to be under the safeguard of 
national honor, and in the enjoyment of 
protection to person and property, so long 
as they are obedient to the laws. 

The enjoyment, suspension and forfeit- 
ure of political rights, as well as the exer- 
cise of those of a civil kind, are to be 
regulated by law. Individual liberty is 
secured. No one can be prosecuted by 





law exeept in the cases for which it has 
made provision, and in the form which it 
prescribes, nor be imprisoned except on 
the warrant of a judge, unless in case of 
apprehension in the criminal act; with all 
the other provisions for security and invi- 
olability of person and property which 
are similar to our constitutional provisions, 
and therefore familiar to all. So, too, of 
the liberty of the press, (of which, how 

ever, the only one at present in operation 
in the republic is the government one at 
the capital ;) the abuses of which, legally 
cognizable, are particularly defined by a 
subsequent organic law, and are similar to 
those generally punishable under our law, 
with the exception of that of “ publishing 
maxims or doctrines that tend directly to 
destroy or subvert the religion of the 
State,” which is defined and made pun- 
ishable by imprisonment in the same cate- 
gory with the like offenses against the 
Constitution of the republic. 

Public instruction is to be instituted, 
common to all classes of citizens, and gra- 
tuitous in all the elementary branches. 
Schools for this purpose are to be estab- 
lished throughout the territory of the 
republic; the details to be regulated by 
an organic law. Accordingly, the Con- 
gress passed a law the following year, 
establishing one elementary school in each 
of the communes of the republic, and two 
in each of the provincial capitals. These 
last are to be transformed into high 
schools, if expediency suggests it. In 
these elementary schools are to be taught 
the principles of religion, the Castilian 
grammar, and the usual branches of a com- 
mon school education. Provision is made 
for the payment of the teachers out of the 
public treasury ; and the general superin- 
tendence of education is placed under the 
Minister of Public Instruction. 

The apostolic Roman Catholic religion 
is declared to be the religion of the State ; 
its ministers, in respect to the exercise 
of the ecclesiastical ministry, depending 
solely on the prelates canonically appoint- 
ed. ‘The article stops here ; nor does the 
Constitution any where say anything in 
regard to religious toleration, or make any 
allusion to other forms of faith or modes 
of worship.* 





* In the Revolutionary Manifest, adopted and 
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The legislative power is vested in a na- 
tional congress, consisting of two houses ; 
an upper, called the Conservative Council, 
which is composed of five members—one 
for each of the provinces of the republic— 
chosen for six years, (by electors, as here- 
inafter provided for) and renewed inte- 
prally ; and a lower house, called the 

ribunate, consisting of fifteen members— 
or three for each of the provinces—who 
are likewise chosen by the same electors, 
and for the same period ; only, the body is 
to be renewed by third parts every two 
years, the term of service of the several 
classes into which the first body is for that 





ublished the 16th of January previous, as has 
en before stated, and which foreshadowed most 
of the essential provisions of this Constitution, 
it had been declared that the “ Roman Catholic 
religion would be protected as that of the State ; 
but that no one would be persecuted or punished 
for his religious opinions :” this latter clause hav- 
ing been added mainly to quiet the apprehen- 
sions of the American black citizens, who were 
Protestants of the Methodist persuasion, and hav- 
ing immigrated into the country under a guaranty 
by the Haytian government of entire religious 
liberty, had always exercised the right by wor- 
shipping in their own manner, in the various 
parts of the country where they had settled. 
A rumor that the revolutionary government 
were going to deprive them of this liberty had 
been the principal cause of the emigration of 
many of them to the Haytian part on the sep- 
aration, and the remainder, as a body, were pre- 
paring to follow them, when the revolutionar 
Junta, who were anxious to retain this really 
very valuable portion of the citizens, gave them, 
verbally at first, through one cf their number 
who had held a judicial station under the de- 
ed government, and has since been retained 
in his post by the new, an assurance of the 
same purport as is embodied in the above clause. 
This quieted their apprehensions, and they re- 
mained. But subsequently, when the Constitu- 
tion came up from the Committee before the 
constituent Congress for discussion, the friends 
of toleration wished to have the above or a sim- 
ilar clause added to the Article, while the op- 
ponents of the principle—the ecclesiastical por- 
tion, as the writer has been, he believes, well in- 
formed, and the actual majority—were inclined to 
add in its stead a clause prohibitory of any other 
than the Roman Catholic form of worship. Con- 
siderations of policy, or the fear of consequences, 
seem to have induced them not to press the point. 
At any rate the present compromised form was 
adopted ; the friends of declared toleration, who 
were all—and the only—laymen, did not, of 
course, deem it politic to urge their point. Still, 
when left to stand in its present form, the Ameri- 
cans did take a fresh alarm, though renewed 
assurances of religious toleration and protection 
finally satisfied them. 








purpose divided, to be determined as re- 
spects each individual by lot. Natural- 
ized foreigners are not eligible to the Tri- 
bunate, or house of representatives, until 
ten years after their naturalization. 

This lower house has, as well as the 
executive and the Conservative Council, the 
initiative of all laws, and exclusively those 
relative to imposts in general, the annual 
contingent for the departments, or civil ap- 
propriations ; the organization of the army 
and navy in time of peace ; the civic guard, 
elections, and the responsibility of, the sec- 
retaries of state, (that is, all the ministry,) 
and other agents of the executive power. 
And, beside these legislative functions, to 
this body is assigned the duty of present- 
ing to the upper house the lists of candi- 
dates for judicial appointments, previously 
presented to them by the electors herein- 
after provided for ; and also of denouncing 
to the same house the president of the re- 
public and the secretaries for any treason 
or malversation, either ex-officio or as the 
organ of the legally supported accusations 
of private citizens. 

It is the province of the Conservative 
Council to sanctior in a prescribed form the 
acts passed by the lower house ; or, in 
case it disagrees with it, to reduce its reasons 
therefor to writing, which last are sent 
back to the lower house for consideration, 
and if it rejects them, they are returned 
to the Council again. If this house still 
persists in its previous objections, the 
president of this latter body shall within 
twenty-four hours convoke the two houses 
for the purpose of conjoint deliberation on 
them as one body, the president of the 
Council acting as the president of the Con- 
gress. The same formalities are observed 
in case of the bill having originated in the 
upper house. This house, also, decrees 
the accusation of the president or ministers, 
in virtue of the denunciation of the lower 
house, if it determines them to be well 
founded—which decree produces the sus- 
pension of the accused from the exercise of 
his official functions ; sits as a judicial tn- 
bunal to judge the members of the Supreme 
Court, in cases of impeachment ; and elects 
the members of this as well as the other 
courts from among the lists presented them 
by the Tribunate. 

The session of the Tribunate opens the 
first of February of each year, and contin- 
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ues for three months, which may be pro- 
longed a month longer. The Conserva- 
tive Council must open and close its session 
two weeks, at latest, after the Tribunate. 

The members of the Council receive 
three hundred dollars a month during their 
legislative or judicial sessions ; those of the 
Tribunate, two hundred dollars per month 
during the legislative session. 

Neweatoat citizens are not eligible to 
the upper house until fifteen years after 
their naturalization. 

The national Congress meet as one body, 
whenever the nature of their functions re- 
quires it. These are: to proclaim the 
choice of president of the republic; to 
pass judgment upon this functionary in 
virtue of the decree of accusation passed 
by the Conservative Council; to fix the 
amount of the annual estimates, furnished 
by the executive; contract debts on the 
national credit; regulate the currency ; 
interpret the laws in cases of doubt or ob- 
scurity ; declare offensive war, in view of 
the motives which the executive may pre- 
sent, and to require him to negotiate peace 
whenever it may be necessary ; to give or 
withhold its assent to any treaties the ex- 
ecutive may have negotiated ; to commute 
capital punishment on grave considerations ; 
with some other enumerated powers, and 
among them that of revising this Constitu- 
tion whenever the lower house shall, by a 
vote of two-thirds of all its members, de- 
termine and designate the articles and dis- 
positions which they deem it expedient to 
have revised. 

The members of both houses of the Con- 
gress are required to be the proprietors of 
real estate. 

The executive power is vested in a 
president, who is chosen for the period of 
four years, and is ineligible to re-election 
until after an interval of four more. But 
it is provided that the first incumbent, who 
is to be chosen by the sovereign constitu- 
ent Congress, (that is, the body who were 
framing the present Constitution, but who 
would, in reality, only ratify the selection 
already proclaimed by the army and citi- 
zens of the capital,) shall hold his office for 
two terms, or eight years. His regular 
powers and duties are theoretically similar 
to those of the President of the United 
States, and he is chosen (after the elect- 
ors are assembled) in the same manner. 








His veto power is restricted in a similar 
manner as is provided in our national Con- 
stitution, and he is liable, as we have seen, 
toimpeachment. But the Congress is em- 
powered, in time of war, to confer upon 
him extraordinary powers, specifying for 
what purposes and limiting the period of 
their duration. And further, a conclud- 
ing article of the instrument empowers him 
“during the existence of the actual war 
[with Hayti]and until peace is established, 
to freely organize the army and navy, mo- 
bilize the national guards, and take all the 
steps he may think proper, for the defense 
and security of the nation, and consequently 
to give any orders and make any decrees for 
that effect, without being subject to any re- 
sponsibility.”*+ The president receives an 
annual salary of twelve thousand dollars. 

The Constitution provides for a council 
of four ministers, called Ministers Secreta- 
ries of State and Despatch—of justice and 
public instruction, of the interior and po- 
lice, of fjnance and commerce, and of 
war and the navy. The department of 
foreign relations is for the present to be 
intrusted to any one of the foregoing 
whom the executive may designate. In 
case of the vacation of the presidential of- 
fice from any cause, or the temporary ina- 
bility of the incumbent to discharge its 
duties, the executive power devolves on 
the council of ministers; who, except in 
the latter case, are to issue, within twenty- 
four hours, a decree convoking the Con- 
gress and the electoral colleges, in order 
to proceed to the election of a new presi- 
dent; which several bodies are to assem- 
ble, at latest, within the space of thirty 
days. 

These secretaries, or ministers, have the 
right to present themselves in either house, 
and in the combined houses, or the Con- 
gress, and be heard whenever they require 
it; and on the other hand, they are re- 
quired so to present themselves whenever 


* He camnot, however, place himself at the 
head of the army, except by the express author- 
ization of the Congress. 

+ We shall probably have occasion, hereafter, 
to allude to this feature of the Constitution, pre- 
mising however, in this place, to prevent misap- 
prehension, that there were not many serious 
abuses of this power committed by the late in- 
cum bent, (who voluntarily resigned the office some 
few months since.) 
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summoned to answer interrogatories and 
inquiries touching any of the acts of their 
administration. They are responsible not 
only for their own exclusive acts, but also 
for those of the president which they indi- 
vidually may have countersigned; no act 
of the president being executory or au- 
thoritative, without being first so counter- 
signed by some one of them. Each of 
these officers receives a salary of three 
thousand six hundred dollars per annum. 
The power of applying the laws in civil 
end criminal cases, is declared to pertain 
exclusively to the tribunals, except so far 
as the law may otherwise direct in respect 
to certain political rights. Their sittings 
are to be open and public, except in cases 
where the public order or good morals 
would be prejudiced by publicity, when 
the sittings may be held with closed doors. 
But these secret sessions are never to be 
permitted in prosecutions for political 
crimes, nor in those relating to the press. 
By the Constitution and an organic law 
under it, the judiciary department consists 
of the jurisdiction of the alcalde or alealdes 
in the respective communes, sometimes call- 
ed for particular purposes the Court of Con- 
ciliation ;* a Justicia Mayor, or superior tri- 





* This excellent provision of the civil law has 
been incorporated into the organic judiciary act 
of May 18, 1845, by which it is provided, that be- 
fore carrying up to the competent tribunal any 
one of the causes which admit of arbitration, (en 
que se puede transijir,) the plaintiff shall exhibit 
to such tribunal an act of non-conciliation ; for 
which end the litigant parties shall first have 

resented themselves in person (for an advocate 
is not allowed to appear professionally in the con- 
ciliation court) before the alealde, accompanied 
by his reputable man, (hombre bueno,) when each 
party states his case. Itis the duty of the magis- 
trate, assisted by the two respective friends of 
the parties, to induce them, if he can, to settle 
their difference amicably, on the spot. All the 
proceedings are reduced to writing ; and in case 
an amicable settlement cannot be effected, an act 
of non-conciliation is drawn up in form and sign- 
ed by all parties. The case has now to go before 
two arbitrators, chosen respectively by the liti- 
t parties, and named in the body of the act. 
These are required to make their decision in three 
months, and if they cannot agree between them- 
selves, they are empowered in the agreement in 
the nature of a bond, which the parties execute, 
to appoint athird. Either party has the right of 
appeal, as above. The only objectionable fea- 
ture in the law is, the long time the arbitrators 
are allowed for forming a decision, aud the 
still further delay of successive periods of three 
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bunal of justice, composed of five judges, 
at the capital of each province; a Court of 
Appeals, composed of the same number of 
judges, (as yet rather a theoretical, not well 
defined, and certainly a very unnecessary 
tribunal,) and finally, a Supreme Court of 
Justice for the whole republic, whose sit- 
tings are at the capital. 

‘To each of these three tribunals there is 
attached an officer, called a procurador fis- 
cal, a sort of district attorney, or aitorney 
general, who, however, also acts (and in 
the lowest one of the three principally) as 
the law adviser of the tribunal, of which 
he is an indispensable element, and whose 
opinion, as far as our experience and ob- 
servation have enabled us to judge, is pretty 
sure to prevail in all purely legal questions 
and points that arise. 

Besides its attributes as a court of ap- 
peal from the inferior tribunals, and the 
corrector of their abuses, the Supreme 
Court has the sole cognizance of causes or 
criminal prosecutions against the members 
of the Conservative Council, and of the Tri- 
bunate, after a decree of accusation has been 
passed against the delinquent by the house 
of which he is a member, and also against 
the ministers. The cognizance of questions 
arising under the law of nations, and others 
of a similar kind, belongs also to this tribu- 
nal, while the members of this court are 
themselves responsible and subject to judi- 
cial trial and sentence, by the Conservative 
Council, for the crime of treason against 
the State, and for official malversation. 

The judges of the several courts are 
chosen tor the period of five years.* 

i’, ovision is also made prospectively for 
councils of war, and in case of high politi 
cal otenses the president has accordingly 
had conferred upon him the power of sum- 
moniny and constituting temporary com- 
missions and tribunals for their cognizance. 

Each of the provinces is seated over 
by a magistrate, styled the Superior Polit- 





months in case of their failing to come to a de 
cision in the prescribed time. 

* Their salary is fixed by a subsequent law; 
but we have lost our note, or failed to furnish our- 
selyes with one in regard to its amount, It is, 
however, in part at least, on a somewhat less 
liberal footing than the compensation in the other 
departmeuts. If we recollect rightly, each of the 
members of the Justicia Mayor receives five hun- 
dred dollars a year; those of the higher tribunals 
a proportionally higher stipend. 
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ical Chief, to be appointed by the execu- 
tive, and intended by the Constitution to 
be purely a civil fuactionary ; but during 
the actual war the military officers ap- 
pointed to this post may exercise, at once, 
the civil and military functions which may 
be conferred upon them by the executive. 
They are appointed for four years, may be 
re-appointed, and they receive a salary of 
eighteen hundred dollars. 

Connected with this office there is a pro- 
vincial deputation or council, composed of 
four members and presided over by the 
Chief. This council is renewed integrally 
every two years, but its members are re- 
eligible, and the holding of this office is 
also compatible with that of any other 
public office, civil or administrative. The 
business of these provincial deputations is, 
to preside over the general interests of 
their respective provinces. Among their 
attributes we may particularize those of 
informing the executive or the Tribunate of 
any abuse of power, or malversation of any 
kind, by the Political Chief, and the right 
to request of the executive his removal 
therefor; of requesting of the Ecclesias- 
tical Prelate* the removal of the parochial 
priests when their conduct is reprehensi- 
ble and prejudicial to the interests of their 
parishioners; of apportioning by them- 
selves, or by means of the Ayuntamientos, 
the contributions decreed by the Tribu- 
nate; of promoting, as far as lies within 
their power, the interests of agriculture 
and public insruction; and of preparing, 
directly, or by means of the Ayuntamientos, 
the census of the population and general 
statistics of the provinces.t These bodies 
hold a session of at least two weeks’ dura- 
tion once every six months. 

The superior political chief has the right 
to object to the acts of this body, over 
which he presides; but if, on a considera- 
tion of his objections, it decides against 





* Or Archbishop, as he is generally called, and 
would canonically be styled, but for the fact that 
the see of Rome Be not yet recognized the Domi- 
nican as a metropolitan see; for effecting which 
object some steps have, however, been taken by 
the executive1) as the Constitution in another 
place empowers him to do. 

+ Ifany such census has yet been made we are 
not aware of it. 





(1) Exec, Message and Does., 1846-7. 





them, he is obliged to put the acts in 
execution. 

The post of provincial deputy is an hon- 
orary one, and no citizen is at liberty to 
excuse himself from discharging its duties 
when chosen by the electoral college. 

There is to be an Ayuntamiento or local 
council for each commune, where there 
was one in the year 1821, (that is, before 
the Haytian occupation,) and others are to 
be established by law. These are presided 
over by the alealde or alcaldes, whom the 
members choose from among their own 
number ; while they are themselves chosen 
directly by the people in their primary 
assemblies. 

To entitle a person to vote in these as- 
semblies, it is necessary, first, that he be a 
citizen in the full enjoyment of civil and 
political rights; and secondly, that he 
either be the proprietor of real estate, or a 
public employé, or an officer of the army 
or navy, or possessed of a license to 
exercise some industry or profession; or a 
professor of some science or art; or a 
lessee for the term of at least six years of 
a rural establishment in active cultivation. 

These primary assemblies meet in each 
commune the first Monday of November 
of each year that they are called upon 
to exercise the attributes conferred upon 
them by the Constitution or by law. 

These attributes are, to choose the num- 
ber of electors which each commune is 
entitled to send to the electoral college of 
the province ; and, secondly, to choose the 
regidors or members that compose the 
respective Ayuntamientos. 

These electoral colleges, which accord- 
ing to the first appointment (which is 
made by the Constitution) consist in the 
aggregate of forty-two members, choose 
directly most of the officers of the State ; 
namely, the president of the republic, the 
members of both houses of Congress, and 
those of the respective provincial deputa- 
tions. They also form separate lists of the 
individuals who, in their respective proy- 
inces, possess the essential qualities re- 
quired for judges of the respective courts 
of justice. Each electoral college as- 
sembles at its respective provincial capital 
the first Monday of December of the years 
in which it is to exercise its appropriate 
functions. 

The Constitution provides that no im- 
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post shall be established under any pretext 
except by a law; nor can any contribution 
be levied upon a province or commune, 
except by the express consent of the 
respective provincial deputation or Ayun- 
tamientos, 

Every year, in the month of January, 
the general accounts of the previous year 
shall be printed and published under the 
responsibility of the secretary of the 
treasury, with the verification of a council 
appointed by law to examine them. 

he armed force is declared to be the 
defender of the State and the guardian of 
the public liberties, and to be essentially 
obedient and passive. No body of it can 
act as a deliberative assemblage. It 
is divided into the (regular) army, the 
navy, and the civic guard. The mode of 
enlistment into the army, and the organi- 
zation of the civic guard, is to be ahs. ave! 
by law. All laws at present in force, and 
not contrary to this Constitution, are by 
it declared to be in force until abrogated 
by new ones. 

Such are the principal features of the 
Constitution of this new republic. The 
organization contemplated by its pro- 
visions has mostly been put in operation, 
with the exception of the Justicias May- 
ores—provincial or “county courts ”— 





which have not av yet, we believe, been 
organized in all the provinces. Nor has 
the system of education, which that in- 
strument and the organic law contemplate, 
been put in operation throughout the re- 
public, owing to the limited means of the 
government ; though it is in tolerably 
efficient operation at the capital. 

The jurisprudence of the republic is 
based on the civil law. The French codes, 
civil and criminal, commonly known as the 
“ Codes Napoleon,” have been adopted in 
a body so far as they are applicable to 
the civil and political condition of the 
State and people. This system had been 
introduced by the Haytians, in the some- 
what modified form in which they had 
adopted and published it; but, on the 
separation, the new republic replaced this 
Haytian digest by the original codes. 
These, together with such laws as the 
Congress may from time to time enact, 
form the body of their written laws. 

The practical operation of this constitu- 
tional form of government, the state of the 
republic, and of the agricultural interest 
under it—its financial resources and con- 
dition, and its position and prospects as an 
independent State, with other kindred 
topics, will form the subject of another 
article. S. A. K. 
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Idioms and Provincialisms, &c. 








Tue Anglo-Saxon or Germanic race, it 
is well known, constitutes the basis of the 
population of the United States. 

To this we owe the enterprise, the vigor, 
the indomitable energy, the perseverance 
and love of liberty which characterize it. 
Frenchmen, Spaniards and Mexicans min- 
gle with us on our borders, and for a gen- 
eration or two may vary in a slight degree 
the main stock upon which they have 
engrafted themselves, but the modifica- 
tion is*slight, and the second generation 
exhibits no physical change. With lan- 
guage the case is different. The English, 
it is true, triumphs, and like Aaron’s rod, 
swallows all the rest, but the several na- 
tions alluded to on our borders, speaking 
different languages, affect the English in 
a greater or less degree, adding new words, 
which become permanent. In Canada is 
found a French population, Missouri 
and Louisiana also contribute their por- 
tion of the Gallic race. Florida, Texas 
and Mexico preserve the remains of 
Spanish colonies, and the Indian tribes, 
now limited chiefly to our western fron- 
tier, make up the remainder. Into the 
domains of these several people our ever- 
inquisitive countrymen are perpetually 
making inroads, and mingling with the 
inhabitants; some prompted by the love 
of gain, but the majority by that laudable 
spirit of inquiry which cynics stigmatize 
as curiosity, and the love of adventure. 
Some of these remain and mingle with the 
foreign race, while others return, bringing 
with them some of the customs of those 





IDIOMS AND PROVINCIALISMS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE.* 








among whom they have sojourned, and 
many of their spoken words. The cus- 
toms may linger for a short time and 
then disappear, but the words, in many 
cases, are engrafted upon our language. 

In a thousand snug spots in our very 
midst, and in countless out-of-the-way 
nooks and corners, clans of nearly every 
nation of Europe are settling themselves 
down, bringing with them their own lan- 
guage, manners and customs, which they 
only lose as any soluble substance may be 
said to be lost in a glass of water, com- 
pletely mixing with its heterogeneous 
neighbor, and becoming one body by dis- 
tributing its own substance thoroughly 
and intimately. 

Thus, our new settlers give their French, 
Dutch, &c. to us in homeopathic doses, 
receiving in return our English in like 
quantities, until after the lapse of a few 
years the same language (English with 
variations) is common to all. 

As such things are constantly taking 
place—these admixtures and adulterations 
not being confined to any one spot, but 
thanks to our shifting, migratory popula- 
tion, taken up, carried to remote regions, 
and others again left in their places—it 
might be a curious and interesting quey;- 
tion to the philologist to ascertain how 
much time would elapse ere our tongue 
would be as unintelligible to the denizens 
of our fatherland as that of France or 
Germany, were it not for two reasons. 

First, our universal system of common- 
school education. Whether these primary 
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institutions of learning be fostered by the 
State governments or not, so well is our 
country supplied with them, that a child 
of ten years of age, of American parentage, 
who cannot read, has become a curiosity. 
In these schools the same primary books 
are employed. North, South, East and 
West, Noah Webster reigns supreme, in 
the timbers of Maine and the prairies of 
Texas. 

Cheap newspapers, periodicals and 
books are within every one’s reach, and 
in every one’s hand. Thus, our original 
language is preserved, although many new 
words receive the sanction of print. 

Second, the almost weekly communica- 
tion that now exists between America and 
England, by means of which a regular and 
increasing system of- exchange of our re- 
spective books and papers is kept up with 
nearly as much certainty and rapidity as 
such an interchange could have been con- 
ducted between the sister states of our 
own land but a few years since. 

Thus, although our language is con- 
stantly undergoing a change both here and 
abroad, yet those new additions that are 
admitted to the honor of print soon find 
their way across the Atlantic from either 
side. 

Beside the change which is taking place 
from the large admixture of foreigners 
among us, through whose means foreign 
words are being constantly recoined and 
remoddled into quasi English, every sec- 
tion of our land is busily at work invent- 
ing new words and comparisons to suit 
its own immediate wants, and twisting 
and turning old ones into significations 
that those very respectable gentlemen, 
Messieurs Johnson, Walker, “et id genus 
omne,” could never have dreamed of. 

Some few of these new formations are 
finally and fully incorporated in our lan- 
guage; but the larger portion by far, 
after enjoying a year or so’s airing in the 
public prints, gradually disappear, and are 
heard of no more. 

As a specimen of those words that 
really succeed in achieving at least cis- 
atlantic immortality, we will quote “ Loaf- 
er,” a word at first considered to be deci- 
dedly vulgar; then demi-respectable, and 
finally universally admitted to the freedom 
af the language as a matter of pure neces- 
sity. In all of our cant sayings and odd 
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comparisons which are truly indigenous, 
may be traced that singular and exag- 
gerated style of humor which is peculiarly 
American. 

Nature in America seems cast in a mon- 
strous mould ; our forest trees tower “ huge 
giants of the woods ;” our rivers, immense 
sheets of water—elongated seas, compared 
with which those of Europe shrink into 
comparative insignificance ; the Thames be- 
coming, as it were, nothing more or less 
than a respectable trouting stream, (were 
its waters not too uncleanly for so aristo- 
cratic a fish,) and the once famed Tiber a 
muddy brook, not worthy the dignity of 
turning the wheels of a cotton mill. Our 
cataracts are the wonder of the world: 
our men, especially those of the South and 
West, a race of Titans ; and it is not strange 
that our national style of humor should 
follow so universal an example. 

The origin and perpetuity of many of 
our queer and out-of-the way phrases, may 
be traced to the semi-annual meetings of 
gentlemen of the bar at the courts of our 
southern and western States. 

These gentlemen, living as they do in 
the thinly inhabited portion of our land, 
and among a class of persons generally 
very far their inferiors in point of educa- 
tion, rarely enjoying anything that may 
deserve the name of intellectual society, 
are too apt to seek for amusement in lis- 
tening to the droll stories and odd things 
always to be heard at the country store or 
bar-room. Every new expression and 
queer tale is treasured up, and new ones 
manufactured against the happy time when 
they shall meet their brothers-in-law at the 
approaching term of the district court. 

f ever pure fun, broad humor, and 
“ Laughter holding both his sides,” reign 
supreme, it is during the evening of these 
sessions. Each one empties and distributes 
his well-filled budget of wit and oddities, 
receiving ample payment in like coin, which 
he pouches, to again disseminate at his 
earliest opportunity. 

Although we may lay down as a general 
rule, that the same words and phrases pre- 
vail through the South and West, yet al- 
most every State has its local peculiarities: 
Texas, for instance, the large admixture of 
Spanish words; Louisiana, of French; 
Georgia and Alabama borrow many from 
the Indians. North Carolina is notoriqus 
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for a peculiar flatness of pronunciation in 
such words as crap for “crop,” carn for 
“corn,” peert for “ pert,” &c. “I allow,” 
meaning “ I think,” “I consider,” is, we be- 
lieve, of Alabama origin, and so is that funny 
expression, ‘‘ done gone,” ‘‘ done done,” im- 
lying “already gone,” and “already 
done.’ In Virginia, many of the lower 
class pronounce th as d—dat for “ that,” 
dar for “there,” dis for this. 

; These and other similar derelictions may 
be traced to the fact that all children are 
inclined to make companions of the ne- 
groes, listen to queer rambling tales, 
accompany them upon their “ coon hunts,” 
&e., and thus acquire a negro style of pro- 
nunciation, and many negro words that 
nothing, save a good education, can eradi- 
cate, and even that does not always per- 
fectly succeed. 

There are two great and distinct classes 
inthe United States, the Yankee and the 
Virginian ; the former occupying the New 
England States, and thence spreading in 
almost every direction, claiming a great 
portion of the State of Ohio, and even a 
share of Indiana and Illinois, although in 
these two last-mentioned States the south- 
ern peculiarities of speech are more com- 
mon ; the latter properly commencing at 
that imaginary division, ‘ Mason and Dix- 
on’s line,” and thence running south and 
west.” The intermediate States are di- 
vided between the two. Although New 
York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey have 
been well inoculated with a solid basis of 
Dutch and Swedish in their infancy, yet 
save here and there some stray neighbor- 
hood of ancient Hollanders or sturdy 
Swedes, whose manners, customs and lan- 
guage our intrusive Yankees have been 
unable to corrupt, a few terms and phrases 
that have crept into general usage alone 
give token that a foreign tongue once 
reigned over so large a section of our land. 

The distinction between these two great 
classes (the Yankee and the Virginian) 
is so wide and so clear drawn as to be visi- 
ble and palpable to every casual observer. 
Should one, however, ever hesitate as to 
the place of nativity of one of our free and 
enlightened citizens, there exists a test, 
which, potent as the spear of Ithuriel, will 
dispel all clouds of doubt that may over- 
shadow his mind. Let the person in ques- 
tion be requested to give an opinion upon 
any subject. Should he guess, write him 








down a Yankee ; does he reckon, you may 
swear hima Southron. The Yankee guess- 
es, the Southron reckons, which our New 
England friend never does, except by and 
with the aid, assistance and advice of that 
estimable arithmetician and pedagogue, Na- 
than Daboll, Esq. Per contra, however, the 
Yankee calculutes, and pretty shrewdly 
also, while the Southron allows. The one 
wouldn’t wonder if some expected event 
should take place, while the other, more 
ardent and careless of assertion, “ goes 
his death upon it” that it will. To the lat- 
ter, drawing his comparison from his idol- 
ized rifle, a thing is ‘“‘ as sure as shouting,” 
while to the former, more pious or more 
hypocritical, it is “as sartin as preachin’.” 
The one will be “ darned,” and the other 
“ derned,” both evading an oath in nearly 
the same manner, the only difference be- 
ing the substitution of one vowel for 
another. Should this asseveration require 
additional force, the Northern man will be 
“gaul darned,” and the Southron “ dod 
derned’’—a curious perversion of sacred 
names to ease the conscience, while giving 
vent to one’s temper. In fact, it is almost 
impossible, among the many corruptions 
of language of which both are guilty, to 
cite an expression in which some slight 
but marked difference does not exist. 

To the Northern man, every silicious 
mass is a stone, be it large enough to weigh 
a ton, while the Southern ignores the word 
in toto, and calls everything of that descrip- 
tion a rock, though no larger than a midge’s 
wing. ‘The application of this word is ex- 
tremely ludicrous, to one whose ears are 
unaccustomed to it, and we remember 
laughing heartily at the idea of picking up 
a rock to throw at a bird. When man or 
boy, biped or quadruped, bird or beast 
is pelted, the unfortunate recipient of pro- 
jectile favors is said to be rocked, unless 
indeed wood be put in requisition, and then 
he is said to be chunked. 

In Arkansas, however, the term donoch 
usurps the place of either rock or stone. 
That touching and popular Southern ballad, 
yclept “ Rosin the bow,” concludes in 
these pathetic words : 

“ Then fetch me a couple of donochs, 
Place one at my head and my toe,* 
And do not forget to write on it,+ 
The name of old Rosin the bow.” 





* He seems ‘to have been singularly provided 
for in this respect. + Quere, on the toe? 
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No shadow of doubt can possibly remain 
in the mind of any unprejudiced person, 
but that the sovereign State of Arkansas 
may lay just and true claim to the honor 
of having given birth to the interesting in- 
dividual in question. 

The farther south you travel, the more 
rude, wild and energetic the language you 
will hear. Our newly acquired State of 
Texas excels all others in additions and 
corruptions. The old Texan has no farm, 
it is a ranche. A rope he knows not; every 
thing in that line is either a larriat or a 
caberos, the one being made of raw-hide 
twisted or plaited, and the latter spun 
by hand from the hair of horses or neat 
cattle. He never seeks or looks for any- 
thing, but always Aunts it. He hunts 
bees, cattle, a missing pair of oxen, (he 
calls them beeves,) or a doctor. Nothing 
leaves a mark to him, he only sees sign, 
whether of bird or beast, friend or enemy. 
You hear of turkey sign, bear sign, hog 
sign, cow sign, Indian sign, &c. &e. When 
he wishes to leave, he does not say with 
the Yankee, “ Well, we'd better be a 
goin’,” but ‘“Let’s vamos,” or “ Let's 
vamos the ranche.” He never asks 
about the situation of the grass on the 
prairie, but inquires about the summer or 
winter range. A fish spear is to hima 
groin ; aboat, a dugout ; a haiter, a bosaal ; 
a whip, a quirl ; a house, no house, but a 
log-pen ; a drove of horses is a caviarde, 
and when a universal fright among them 
occurs, it is a stampede. He does not kill 
his game ; he saves, or gets it, or makes it 
come. Apropos to this we will record an 
anecdote, for the authenticity of which we 
will vouch : 

The noted Judge W., better known as 
‘three-legged Willie,” once attended a 
barbacue for the purpose of addressing the 
assembled multitude, and soliciting their 
votes for Congress. His opponent had 
slain a man in a duel or street-fight, and 
was endeavoring to apologize and explain 
the circumstances connected with the act. 
Willie listened attentively with a sneer 
upon his countenance, and when he had 
finished arose and remarked: “The gen- 
tleman need not have wasted so much 
breath in excusing himself for having saved 
a notorious rascal ; all of you know that I 
have shot three, and two of them I got. 

The monosyllable “there,” or, in the 





—— 


backwoodsman’s language, thar—has its 
original meaning so singularly perverted 
and enlarged, and lays claim to so many 
and such peculiar significations, that it is 
worthy our especial notice. 

A man who accepts an invitation to a 
frolic or a fight, a wedding or a funeral, 
probably answers, J’m thar. A person 
wishing to imply that he is perfectly at 
home in anything, says he is thar; a good 
hunter or fisher is also thar. A jockey 
once sold a draft-horse with this recom-’ 
mendation: ‘He ain’t no petikeler beau- 
ty, stranger, to boast on, but when you 
get to the bottom of a hill with a heavy 
load he’s thar, I tell you.” The poor man, 
however, found out that his new purchase 
under such circumstances, certainly was 
thar, and thar he was likely to remain, as 
neither words nor blows could induce him 
to budge a foot. 

An amusing story is told in the South, 
which illustrates very well one of the 
many uses of this word. The king of 
beasts, it is said, invited all his subjects 
to a ball, and all attended in compliance 
with the princely invitation, with the ex- 
ception of the poor donkey, who remained 
outside, solacing himself with the music of 
the violins, that were merrily keeping time 
to the very fantastic toes of the jocund 
dancers. p acer messengers in vain were 
sent to press his entrance, and finally his 
majesty himself condescended to seek the 
sage, and insist upon his returning with 
him. “Your majesty,” replied Jack, 
“ ]’m not much of a hand at dancing, but 
if there’s any singing to be done, why 
I’m thar.” 

The avidity with which a name or event is 
seized upon to coin a new phrase is truly cu- 
rious. An actor, popular with the many- 
headed, enacts the part of a fireman, who 
enjoys the euphonious name of Mose, and 
an actress, at the same time, takes the 
character of a demoiselle called Lize. The 
piece meets with almost unprecedented suc- 
cess among a certain class, and straight- 
way every fireman becomes a Mose, and 
every incipient modiste a Lize. 

A Mr. Swartwout, whose moral ideas 
were somewhat confounded, owing per- 
haps to not properly understanding the 
correct acceptation of meum and teum, or 
else laboring under the erroneous suppo- 
sition that as a large amount of the res pe- 
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cunie of the S. P. Q. A. were in his pos- 
session, his right to them was superior to 
any other of the large number of owners, 
having made rather | free with the money 
in creating cities in Texas, buyi ing water- 
lots in Oregu::, and building- lots in the 
moon, suddenly, 


“When the light of other days had faded,” 
and ere 


“The morn, in russet mantle clad, 
Walked o’er the dew of our high eastern hills,” 


“ Abiit, evasit, erupit, excessit ;” or, in 
our vernacular, ran away between two 
days and achieved immortality ; not in 
consequence of having given his name 
to a collection of log huts upon the banks 
of the Rio Trinidad, but from the very 
fact of his ‘‘ absquatulation,” as the papers 
of the day termed it. 

More fortunate than that ambitious 
wight who, to obtain a wide-spread noto- 
riety and an undying name, committed 
arson on the Ephesian temple, no decree 
was fulminated against him, and all run- 
ning away under similar circumstances 
was thenceforth denominated swartwouting, 
until an Ohio postmaster, Moses by name, 
following the example of his illustrious 
predecessor, suddenly made his exit O. P. 
with the P. O. funds in his pocket. As 
his name was more vulgar and more easily 
to be pronounced than the other, it soon 
obtained a notoriety which threatened to 
impair the brilliance of the other, and mo- 
seying is now universally admitted to signify 
running away under any circumstances. 
We believe, however, that the matter 
has been finally adjusted, the first expres- 
sion being used to imply aristocratic, and 
the latter democratic performances in that 
line. 

It really appears that all classes of so- 
ciety combine to give circulation to slang 
terms, especially those that can lay any 
claim to wit. The lawyer employs them 
in addressing a jury; the stump-speaker 
makes free use of them in his political can- 
vass ; and although it has never been our 
lot to hear an intentional application of 
them in the pulpit, yet we are assured 
that the following is a fact. 

Dr. C., a celebrated divine, lecturing be- 
fore a class of young ladies, in — of 








Nebuchadnezzar, said: “Yes, Nebucha- 
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donozar, that old fool, had to go to grass to 
find out who made him.” 

Playing upon the same expression was 
the remark of Mr. G. before the Hibernian 
Society. “While France boasts her lily, 
England her rose, and Scotland her this- 
tle, poor Ireland must go to grass for an 
emblem.” 

A wide difference exists between rude 
and vulgar language. We use the term 
rude in ‘contradistinction to polished or re- 
fined ; coarse or rough were inappropriate. 
Mr. Crabbe thus draws the distinction 
between these three: 


“ Coarse language is used by persons of 
naturally coarse feelings. ‘The fineness and 
delicacy of perception which the man of taste 
requires may be more liable to imitation than 
the coarser feelings of minds less cultivated.’-— 
Cralc. 

* Rough language is used by those whose 
tempers are either naturally or occasionally 
rough. 

‘ This is some fellow 
Who having been praised for bluntness doth 
affect 
A saucy roughness.’ —SHaksPEARE. 


“* Rude language is used by those who are 
ignorant of any better. ‘Is it in destroying 
and pulling down that skill is displayed? The 
rudest hand 1 is more than equal to the task.’— 
Burke.” 


Rudeness of language must always exist 
among a class of adventurers like those of 
our Southern and Western States. The 
opportunities of acquiring the veriest ru- 
diments of an English education are within 
the reach of nearly all; but nothing more. 
Their rudeness of language, however, is ai- 
most entirely exempt from any resemblance 
tovulgarity. On the contrary, it is bold, en- 
ergetic, expressive, almost Indian in its 
character, delivered and enunciated in a 
blunt, open, clear and straight-forward 
manner, which exhibits at once the daring 
= and decisive mind of the speakers. 

For pure vulgarity you must seek in 
thronged cities ” and densely populated 
counties—not in the woods and wilds of a 
new country. A comparison drawn be- 
tween the patois, if we may be allowed the 
expression, of the North and South, must 
result vastly in favor of the latter. 

The drawling, nasal tone, indicative of 
Eastern origin, strikes the ear of a for- 
eigner with a much more disagreeable 
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feeling than the rude, blunt, but clearly 
spoken words of the South. 

But if English tourists can find enough 
of faults in our Yankee dialect to accuse 
us of downright vulgarity, what can they 
say of their own cockneyism, as re- 
ported by their own authorities? Illus- 
trative of this we shall transcribe one or 
two specimens from Mr. Pegge’s amusing 
book, entitled “‘ Anecdotes of the English 
Language, chiefly regarding the Local Dia- 
lect of London and its Vicinity :” 


“You have often, no doubt, sir, heard luxuri- 
ant orators in Parliament talking about it, and 
about it, without your being able to under- 
stand the jet of the argument. Let me then 
introduce you to a true mercantile Cockney of 
the House of Commons; one who has regu- 
larly risen from sweeping the shop and snor- 
ing under the counter, to ride in his coach 
and doze in St. Stephen’s chapel, and who 
affecis no Janguage but such as, he would tell 
you, his father learnt him; he would show a 
sovereign disdain of rhetoric and elocution, 
and give his reasons in his own words, thus: 

“On a motion to adjourn, in order to get rid 
of the question, Mr. , member for Hanly- 
down, said, ‘I rise, Mr. Speaker, to say a word 
on the motion now afore the House, and ‘hat there 
is this here. The point is, shall us adjourn, or 
shall us not? Now, sir, I never knowed no good 
that ever com’d from hasty decisions, and 
therefore I shall support the motion, but upon 
a different ground from that on which the hon- 
orable gentleman stood when he made it. I 
would first ax the honorable gentleman, 
whether, if he had not seed that his question 
mought have been lost, he would have went so 
far as to have moved the adjournment ; but that 
is his’n affair, and I shall wote for it and de- 
cause why? Delays are not always so dan- 
gerous as the honorable gentleman may think. 
When I shall be aed by my constituents what 
went with such a question? can I, without 
blushing, say it was lost for want of due con- 
sideration; therefore, sir, I wote that we ad- 
journ ; and it being now early in the day, and 
none of us perhaps either a-dry or a-hungry, 
we shall thereby have an opportunity of fetch- 
ing a walk for a few while, and each may con- 
sider with his-self on the main question, and 
how far it is attended with profit or loss to his 
country.’ ””"—Pegge, fol. 168. 


Now we do not imagine that this 
identical speech was ever delivered in the 
House ; but we do imagine, and have every 
right to believe, that something very like 
it would be heard from such a person 
under similar circumstances. 





The foilowing little dialogue is said to 
have passed between a citizen and his 
servant : 


“ Citizen. Villiam, 1 vants my vig. 
Servant. Vich vig, sir? 
Citizen. Vy, the vite vig in the vooden vig- 
box, vich I vore last Vednesday at the westry.”* 
Pegge, fol. 167. 


The late Mr. Matthews used to de- 
scribe very humorously the distress of a 
citizen who, on the deck of a Margate 
steamer, had lost his hat and wig: 


“Citizen. O Lor, missus, my hat and vig’s 
overboard. 

Wife. My eye and Betty Martin, and 
there’s a wale ! 

Passenger. A whale! where? where? I'd 
give a fi’ poun’ note to see a whale. 

Captain. There an’t never no vale no 
wheres, sir; it’s the gen’elman’s mispronunci- 
fication, sir; it’s his vife’s wail vot she vears 
over her vig, sir, that’s all.” — Pegge, fol. 66. 


There are two peculiarities in our 
language which attract the especial atten- 
tion of foreigners visiting America, and we 
will barely mention them ere we proceed 
to the legitimate purpose of this article. 
The first is the clearness and distinctness 
of enunciation of Americans generally, so 
different from the clipping, smothering 
style of many of the English, who seem 
determined never tc send a word into the 
world in all its full and just proportions. 
Should a word commence with an A, for 
instance, it is decapitated sans ceremonie, 
and should it terminate with ¢h, the other 
extremity is equally liable to suffer ampu- 
tation, the remainder being wound up into 
a ball by the tongue and rolled out in a 
miserably dilapidated condition. 

To others, again, they must need 
make additions ; for instance, in quoting 
the proverb—* Give him an inch, and he 
will take an ell ;” they add an additional 
letter to both inch and ell; thus turning 
the one into Ainch, and the other to that 
place never to be mentioned to ears po- 
lite. We believe that all candid English 
travellers have admitted the superiority in 


* With cockney gourmands great’s the difference 
whether 
At home they stay, or forth to Paris go, 
For as they linger here, or wander thither, 
The flesh of calves to them is weal or weau. 
Hoop. 
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pronunciation of the lower classes of this 
country over that of their own country- 
men of the same caste. 

The second reflects 
upon our good sense: we refer to the 
ridiculous mock-modesty and affectation 
with which we eschew and avoid all those 
words which, harmless and pure in them- 
selves, may have received a vulgar and 
improper meaning from vulgar and im- 
proper persons. 

Upon this subject we dare say but little 
for fear of offending the over-fastidious 
reader, and shall merely quote from 
memory a capital take-off upon our weak- 
ness in this respect, from a farce written, 
we believe, by an English author : 


but little credit 


“ Traveller. Betty, which way is the wind ? 

Betty. 1 don’t know, sir. Our weather 
rooster is out of order. 

Traveller. Weather rooster ? 

Betty. Ye-es, sir. The wooden he-hen on 
top of the barn. 

Traveller. Oh, the he-hen, eh? 


Betty. Yes, sir. When he’s in order he 
always turns his west side to where the wind 
comes from.” 


We present at the head of this article 
three remarkable books ; the first glossary 
(with the exception of Mr. Pickering’s 
vocabulary) of the cisatlantic English 
language, the last and incomparably the 
best of the transatlantic, and a reprint, « 
rather re-compilation, of the first dictionary 
of the tongue ever compiled. The pro- 
duction of these works, all of an expensive 
description, and all evincing deep re- 
search, profound study, and great mental 
labor, proves conclus sively the great and 
increasing interest which literary char- 
acters of the present day, in England and 
America, are taking in their native lan- 
guage. The first two of these produc- 
tions are so replete with amusement and 
interest, and so full of humor, that they 
will bear reading in course; which we 
take to be one of the highest compliments 
that can be bestowed upon any work of a 
lexicographic character. 

In th: ut rare and curious novel, “ Up- 
oe Underhill,” the first work of the kind 

e believe ever written in America, is 





tale. After reading, or pretending to 


read, nearly through his somewhat meagre 
library, she at length unfortunately bor- 
rowed a dictionary, 
in a few days, accompanied by a note, 
stating that she had read it through, and 


which was returned 


found it very amusing, but rather discon- 

nected. Hada more fortunate fate placed 

in her hand either of the two books now 

before us, her note would not have ap- 

peared so ridiculous. In fact we can see 

no reason why men who exhaust their 

days at work upon words should not oc- 

casionally play upon them. 

The most difficult part of Mr. Bartlett’s 
task was to distinguish between those 
provincialisms of English origin which are 
current here, and those of undoubted 
home production. After his list of words 
had expanded so as to embrace a large 
number of terms of this description that 
are used in our common conversation, he 
then examined thoroughly the dialects of 
those parts of England whence our colo- 
nies had principally emigrated. Upon 
comparing these with our familiar words, 
especially those of the New England 
States, he discovered a striking similarity 
not only in them, but in the tone and ac- 
cent with which they are usually spoken, 
and that, in fact, nine-tenths of the col- 
loquial phrases peculiar to this section are 
derived directly from Great Britain, and 
the same words are frequently found in 
the writings of well accredited authors of 
the period of our colonization. 


“It may be insisted, therefore, that the idiom 
of New England is as pure English, taken as 
a whole, as was spoken in England at the pe- 
riod when these colonies were settled. In 
making this assertion, | do not take as a stan- 
dard the nasal twang, the drawling enuncia- 
tion, or those perversions of language which 
the ignorant and uneducated adopt. Nor would 
I acknowledge the abuse of many of our most 
useful words. For these perversions | make 
no other defense or apology, but that they oc- 
cur in all countries, and in every language.” 


He was next called upon to decide 
whether he should confine himself strictly 
to words of undoubted American origin, 
or embrace in his vocabulary all the per- 





pnt ta the case of a young lady who | 


endeavored to read herself into the good | 
graces of the schoolmaster-hero of. the 


versions of language in common use among 
us; and he wisely chose the latter course, 
| | inserting many words found in other au- 
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thorities, and in all such cases giving 
credit to whomsoever it was due. All 
words of strictly American origin he has 
illustrated by copious extracts from books 
and the pubiic journals, when such illus- 
trations could be found. The humorous 
writings of Judge Haliburton ; the works of 
Judge Hall, Mrs. Kirkland and Charles F’. 
Hoffman; the highly colored tales of Por- 
ter, Robb, and Field; the amusing let- 
ters of the soi-disant Messieurs Major 
Downing and Major Jones; Longstreth’s 
laughable Georgia Scenes; Sherwood’s 
Gazetteer of Georgia ; Crockett’s Life, &c. 
&c., have all been laid under contribution. 
It is impossible that so early a production 
of the kind should be perfect, or contain 
anything near the whole number of those 
words and phrases now current among us ; 
and the only wonder is, how Mr. Bartlett 
has succeeded in collecting so many, and 
illustrating them so well. 

He gives us an introductory chapter 
upon the dialects of England, which 
merits a careful perusal. In it he defends 
the claims of our language to purity, and 
here we shall allew him to speak for him- 
self. 


“The most recent investigations in which 
the science of philology has been brought to 
bear on the English language, have shown 
that it is of purely Gothic origin, descended 
through languages of which sufficient remains 
to make grammatical as well as etymological 
comparisons practicable. It is true that some 
have regarded it as a perfect mongrel, without 
any natural parent, compounded of various 
languages and dialects, Greek, Latin, Saxon, 
French, Welsh, ete., etc. But although the 
language is very much mixed, it is a question 
whether it is not as pure, and as closely allied 
to the Anglo-Saxon and Meeso-Gothic, as the 
languages in the south of Europe are to the 
Latin. Or, in other words, it is probable that 
the English is not more impregnated with 
words of the Latin stock, than the Italian, 
French, Spanish, and Portuguese are with 
words of the Teutonic stock. 

“ The natural tendency of language is to im- 
prove; and when a people cannot express 
in a comprehensive manner a particular idea 
or shade of meaning, they either form a word 
to denote it from a root or roots already in the 
language, or borrow a word from other lan- 
guages which expresses it already. 

“With regard to the English language this 
last-mentioned process has been adopted to an 
extent which, while it has enriched our vocab- 





must be confessed, greatly impaired its repro- 
ductive power. The original substratum of 
Anglo-Saxon speech has been overlaid with 
multitudes of common and conversational words 
from the French, literary and ecclesiastical 
terms from the Latin, and technicalities from 
the Greek; and the process is constantly 
going on. Yet in spite of these immense ac- 
cessions to its vocabulary, the structure of the 
English has remained in all essential respects 
the same from the period when it first became 
a language. Moreover, the number of foreign 
importations contained in our dictionaries gives 
by no means a correct idea of the number of 
such words which we actually make use of. 
The greater part of our household, colloquial, 
and poetical expressions are Saxon, and so are 
all those important words called particles, on 
which the whole structure of speech hinges ; 
whereas an immense number of the words de- 
rived from other sources belong exclusively to 
the language of books, and many even to par- 
ticular sciences.” 


The present dialects have existed in 
England from a very early period, and it 
is not pretended by writers on the subject 
that any are of recent origin. 


“In early times,” says Dr. Bosworth, “ there 
was clearly a considerable dialectic variety in 
the writings of men residing in different prov- 
inces. The differences observable in the lan- 
guage of the most cultivated classes would 
be still more marked and apparent in the mass 
of population, or in the less educated commu- 
nity. These, from their agricultural pursuits, 
had little communication with the inhabitants 
of other provinces; and having few oppor- 
tunities and little inducement to leave their 
own neighborhood, they intermarried among 
each other, and from their limited acquaintance 
and circumscribed views, they would naturally 
be much attached to their old manners, cus- 
toms, and language. The same cause oper- 
ating from age to age, would keep united the 
greater part of the population, or the families 
of the middle stations of life; it may, therefore, 
be well expected that much of the peculiarity 
of dialect prevalent in Anglo-Saxon times, is 
preserved even to the present day in the pro- 
vincial dialects of the same districts. In these 
local dialects, then, remnants of the Anglo- 
Saxon tongue may be found in the least alter- 
ed, most uncorrupt, and therefore its purest 
state.”’* 

“Tn an ethnological point of view the Eng- 
lish dialects afford important materials for elu- 
cidating that portion of English history which 
relates to the early colonization of Great 
Britain ; for, if history were silent on the sub- 








ulary with a vast number of terms, has, it 


* Preface to Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, p. xxvii 
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ject, a philological test applied to the dialects 
of the country would show what nations con- 
tributed to its colonization.” 


To establish the number of provincial- 
isms that are or have been in current use, 
Mr. Bartlett quotes from high authority. 


“ The Edinburgh Review for April, 1844, in 
an article on the provincialisms of the Euro- 
pean languages, gives the following results of 
an inquiry into the number of provincial words 
which had then been arrested by local glos- 
saries : 


Shropshire, : t 1,993 
Devonshire and Cornwall, 878 
Devonshire (North), 1,146 
Exmoor, 370 

’ Herefordshire, 822 
Lancashire, 1,922 
Suffolk, . 2,400 
Norfolk, : 2.500 
Somersetshire, - 1,204 
Sussex, A 371 
Essex, ; 589 
Wiltshire, . 592 
§ Hallamshire, : . 1,568 
¢ Craven, 6,169 
North Country, . 3,750 
Cheshire, F ; 903 
Grose and Pegge,* 3,500 
30,687 


“* Admitting that several of the foregoing 
are synonymous, superfluous, or common to 
each county, there are nevertheless many of 
them which, although alike orthegraphically, 
are vastly dissimilar in signification. Making 
these allowances, they amount to a little more 


English counties hitherto illustrated, to the 
average ratio of 1478 to a county. Calcu- 
lating the twenty-six unpublished in the same 
ratio (for there are supposed to be as many 
words collected by persons who have never 
published them) they will furnish 36,428 ad- 
ditional provincialisms, forming in the aggre- 
gate 59,000 words in the colloquial tongue of 
the lower classes, which can, for the chief part, 
produce proofs of legitimate origin.’ ” 


This was evidently written before the 
appearance of Mr. Halliwell’s work, of 
which author he subsequently makes hon- 
orable mention. Mr. Bartlett’s work may 
be said to contain eight principal classes 
of words, to illustrate each of which we 
shall quote from him, giving an occasional 
example of his style of defining them. 





- — ——— ee 


First. Words of Dutch origin. 


“ Among these terms are cooky, crullers, oly- 
koke, spack and applejees, rullichies, kohislaa, 
pu. 

“The terms for various playthings, holidays, 
&e., preserve among children their original 
Dutch names; as scup, hoople, pecwee, pile, 
pinkster, paas. Other words confined to chil- 
dren are pinky, terawchy.” 


Second. Those of French origin. 


‘‘ Among the words of French origin are 
cache, calaboose, bodette, bayou, sault, levee, 
crevasse, habitan, charivari.” 


Third. Those of Spanish origin. 


“The Spanish colonists in Florida, and our 
intercourse with Mexico and the Spanish main, 
have been the means of introducing a few 
Spanish words. Among these are canyon, ca- 
vortin, chaparral, pistareen, rancho, vamos. 4 

“ Cahoot. Probably from cohort, Spanish and 
French, defined in the old French and English 
Dictionary of Hollybrand, 1593, as ‘a com- 
pany or band.’ It is used in the South and 
West: a company, a union of men for a pre- 
datory excursion, and sometimes a partnership 
in business. 

“*Tf I could get the township and range, 
I'd make a cahool business with the old man.’— 
Simon Suggs, p. 37. 

“« The Hoosier took him aside, told him there 
was a smart chance of a pile on one of the 
card tables, and that, if he liked, he would go in 
with him in cahoot.’—Field’s Western Tales, 
p- 198.” 

“ Cavortin, Span. cavar,) to paw; applied 
to horses; a word chiefly used in the Southern 
States. ‘There’s some monstrous fractious 
characters down in our beat, and they mus’nt 
come cavortin about me when I give orders.’— 
Major Jones’ Courtship, p. 20. 

**QOld Alice had a daughter that was a most 
enticin creatur, and I seed Tom Settlers ca- 
vortin round her like a young buffalo.’—Robb’s 
Squatter’s Life.” 


Fourth. Those of Negro origin. 


Among these will be found such words 
as buckra, gwain, and similar expressions, 
as done come, done gone, &c. Xe. 

Buckra, a white man. A term univer- 
sally applied to white men by the blacks 
of the African coast, the West Indies, and 
the Southern States. In the language of 
the Calabar coast, buckra means devil ; 
not however in the sense we apply to it, 
but that of a demon, a powerful or 





* Set down as Metropolitan. 


supreme being. 
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“ The term swanga buckra, often used by 
the blacks, means an elegantly dressed white 
man or dandy. 

“Which country you like best? 


country very good, 
plenty for sain, 


Buckra 
plenty for yam, (food,) 
(clothing.) Buckra man 


book larn—Buckra man rise early—he like a 
cold morning; nigger no like cold.”—Car- 
michael’s West Indies, vol. i, p. 311. 


Fifth. Those of Indian origin. 


“The Indian element in our language, or 
rather the Indian words which have become 
adopted in it, consist, Ist. Of geographical 
names. 2d. Of the names of various animals, 
birds, and fishes. 3d. Of fruits and cereals; 
particularly the several preparations of the 
latter for eating. Thus from Indian corn, we 
have samp, hominy, and supawn; from the 
manioc plant, mandivca and tapioca. 4th. 
Such articles known to and used by the Indi- 
ans, which the Europeans did not possess, as 
canoe, hammock, tobacco, moccasin, pemmican ; 
also, barbecue, hurricane, pow-wow.” 


Sixth. Those peculiarly our own. 


* The class of words which owe their origin 
to circumstances or productions peculiar to the 
United States, such as backwoods, backwoods- 
men, breadstuffs, barrens, bottoms, buffalo-robe, 
cane-brake, cypress-brake, clapboard, corn-broom, 
corn-shucking, clearing, deadening, diggings, 
dug-out, flat-boat, husking, pine-barrens, prairie, 
prairie dog, prairie hen, shingle, sawyer, salt- 
lick, s@vannah, snag, sleigh, &c., are neces- 
sary additions to the language. 

* ‘The metaphorical and othes odd expressions 
used first at the West, and afterwards in other 
parts of the country, often originate in some 
curious anecdote or event, which is transmitted 
from mouth to mouth, and soon made the 
property of all. Political writers and stump- 
speakers perform a prominent part in the in- 
vention and diffusion of these phrases. Among 
these may be mentioned, fo cave in, to acknowl- 
edge the corn, to flash in the pan, to bark up the 
wrong tree, to pull up slakes, to be a caution, to 
Sizzle out, lo flat out, to fix his flint, to be among 
the missing, to give him Jessy, to see the ele- 
phant, to fly around, to tucker out, to use up, to 
walk into, lomizzle, to absquatulate, to cotton, to 
hifer,” &c., &e. 


“ Carryings on. Riotings—frolickings. 

«* Every body tuck Christmas, especially the 
niggers, and sich carryins on—sich dancin’ 
and singin’—and shootin’ poppers and sky- 
rockets, you never did see.’—Major Jones’ 
Courtship. 

“She had better not come about me, with 
any of her catomkerous carryins on this morn- 
in.’ —Chron. of Pineville.” 





“ Cave In. Said of the earth, which falls 
down when digging a bank. Figuratively, to 
break down, to give up. ‘Ata late dinner Mr. 
W. arose to make a speech, but soon caved in.’ 
— Washington paper. ” 

“ Diggins. A word first used at the west- 
ern lead mines to denote places where the ore 
was dug. Instead of saying this or that mine, 
it is these diggings or those diggings. 

“* Boys, fellars, and candidates, | am the first 
man ever seed in these diggins. I killed the 
first bar ever a white man skinned in the county, 
and am the first manufacturer of whiskey, and 
a powerful mixture it is too.—Robb’s Squat- 
ter’s Life.” 

“ Caution. Tobe a warning; a common 
expression in familiar language. 

“* 'There’s a plaguy sight of folks in America, 
Major, and the way they swallow down the 
cheap books is a caution to old rags and paper- 
makers.’—Major Downing’s May-Day in New 
York. 

*¢ Moses wound up his description of the 
piano, by saying that the way the deer creeturs 
could pull music out of it was @ caution to 
hoarse owls.’-— T'horpe’s Mysteries of the Back- 
woods.” 

“ Cracker. A small, hard biscuit, probably 
so called from the noise it emits when broken. 
The word seems to be peculiar to the United 
States. 

“ The following anecdote was related to me 
by the Hon. Albert Gallatin: ‘ When travel- 
ling in England with his family in 1818, he 
stopped at an inn, and ordered the servant to 
bring them some crackers and cheese, for their 
lunch; but what was his surprise to see the 
servant return with a plateful of cheese and 
half a dozen nut-crackers.’” 


Seventh. Those old English words 
which are erroneously supposed to be 
peculiar to America. Among this class 
will be found, chore, reckon, guess, knock 


under, dreadful, clean. 


“To reckon. To think; to imagine; to 
conclude ; to guess. Used in some parts of 
the United States as guess is in the Northern 
It is provincial in England in the same sense. 
and is noticed in the glossaries of Pegge and 
Becket. Mr. Hamilton, in his remarks upon 
the Yorkshire dialect, says, ‘J reckon comes 
out on every occasion, as perhaps aliens would 
expect from this country of ‘ ready reckoners. 

“* General, 1 guess we best say nothin more 
about Britin, says I. Well, says he, Major, ! 
reckon you're right.’.—Major Downing’s Let- 
ters, p. 208. ; 

“*T reckon you hardly ever was ata shooting 
match, stranger, from the cut of your coat. — 
Georgia Scenes, p. 198.” ’ 

“Clean, adv. (Ang.-Sax. clene.) Quite: 
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perfectly ; tes $ completely. This sense is 
now little used.”—Johnson. 

“Tn the United States it is common among 
the illiterate ; but rarely seen in composition. 

** Spenser labored to restore good and natural 
English words, as have been a long time out of 
use, and almost cleane disherited.’— Observa- 
tions on Spenser’s Faéry Queen, by BE. R. 

«“*The people passed clean over Jordan.’— 
Joshua, iii, 17.” 

“*He gave him a kick that sent him clean 
over the fence, into the Deacon’s potato-patch.’ 
—Major Downing’s Letters, p. 23.” 

“ To knock under. A common expression to 
denote that one yields or submits.” —Johnson. 


“<«For ten times ten, and that’s a hunder, 
I hae been made to gaze and wonder, 
When frae Parnassus thou didst thunder 
Wi wit and skill; 
Wherefore I'll soberly knock under, 
And quat my quill.’ 
Allen Ramsay. 
«* Says General J , Major, I reckon I can 
drink more Saratoga water than you. I'll bet 
a York shilling of that, says I. ‘Done,’ says 
he, and down he went to the spring with a 
pitcher. I got a bucket, and down | went to 
thespring. As soon as he saw me, he smashed 
his pitcher in a minit. Says he, Major, 1 
knock under.’—Major Downing’s Letters.” 





Eighth. Perversions of English words. 


“The greatest perversions of the English 
language arise from two opposite causes. One 
of them is the introduction of vulgarisms by un- 
educated people, who not having the command 
of proper words to express their ideas, invent 
others for the purpose. These words continue 
among this class, are transmitted by them to 
their children, and thus become permanent and 
provincial. They are next seized upon by 
stump-speakers at political meetings, because 
they have an influence and are popular with the 
masses. Next we hear them on the floor of 
Congress and in our halls of legislation. 
Quoted by the newspapers, they become fa- 
miliar to all, and take their place in the col- 
loguial language of the whole people. Lexi- 
cographers now secure them and give them a 
place in their dictionaries; and thus they be- 
come firmly engrafted on our language. The 
study of lexicography will show that this 
process has long been going on in England, 
and doubtless other languages are subject to 
similar influences. 

“But the greatest injury to our language 
arises from the perversion of legitimate words, 
and the invention of hybrid and other inadmis- 
sible expressions by educated men, and par- 
ticularly by the clergy. ‘This class is the one, 
above all others, which ought to be the con- 


servators rather than the perverters of lan- 











guage. It is nevertheless a fact which cannot 
be denied, that many strange and barbarous 
words, to which our ears are gradually becom- 
ing familiar, owe to them their origin and 
introduction ; among them may be mentioned 
such verbs as to fellowship, to difficult, to eventu- 
ate, to doxologize, to happify, to donate,” &c., 


&e. 


Having, we hope, given the reader an 
idea of Mr. Bartlett’s book, of his manner 
of illustrating and defining, we now turn to 
that of Mr. Halliwell. 

This work contains 51,027 words, some 
of which have hitherto appeared in differ- 
ent glossaries, but the majority of them 
are now, as the author asserts, for the 
first time properly compiled, defined and 
illustrated. In his initiatory chapter 
“upon English dialects,” the author gives 
lengthy examples of each county. Not 
the least interesting information to be de- 
rived from an examination of this work is, 
that here we find the source of many of 
those words, hitherto mentioned by us, 
which are so unjustly termed “ yankee- 
isms.” And not only words are to be 
found here, but a precedent for our New 
England pronunciation. 

For instance, in Herefordshire, accotding 
to our author, strong preterits are current, 
as climb, clumb; shake, shook; squeeze, 
sguoze. In Derbyshire, words ending in 
ing, generally omit the g, but it is some- 
times changed into /, as think for “ thing ;” 
lovin for “loving.” In Warwickshire 
they say feul for “fool,” sheamfor “shame,” 
p-y-aper for “ paper;” @ and o are fre- 
quently interchanged, as drap, shap, yan- 
der, for drop, shop, yonder ; d and ed are 
added to words ending in own, as drownded 
and gownd for “drowned” and “ gown,” 
&e. &e. 

We extract examples of the dialects of 
Staffordshire, Sussex and Wiltshire, and 
in them the reader will recognize many 
words of the description lately referred to. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 


“ Conversation between a Canal Boatman 
and his Wife. 

Wife. Dun you 
Jemmy ? 

Boatman. Eees ; an’ a neation good feller he 
1S few. 

Wife. A despret quoiet man, but he loves a 
supo’ drink. Dun yo know his woif? 


know Suden Mouth, 
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Boatman. Know her? ay. Her’s the very 
devil when her sperits up. 

Wife. Her is. Her uses that. man sheam- 
full; her rags him every neet of her loif. 
Who was her feyther ? 

Boatman. Whoy, Singing Jemmy. 

_ Wife. Oi don’t think as how oi ever knowed 
singing Jemmy. Was he old Soaker’s brother ? 
oaiman, Eees he was. He lived a top o’ 
Hell Bank. He was the wickedest, swearinest 
mon as ever I knowed. I should think as how 
he was the wickedest man in the world, and 
say he had the rheumatiz so bad.” 


Sussex. 
“ Dialogue between two Farm-laborers. 

Tom. Did ye look at the stack ? 

Jim. Umps I did, and it roakes terrible. 

Tom. Why dident ye make a hole in it ? 

Jim. | be guain to it. 

Tom. It’s a pity. *T'was sich a mortal good 
un. 

Jim. Es sure. Well it’s melancholly fine 
time for the crops now ; aint it? 

Tom. It'll be ripping time pretty soon now. 

Jim. Ah, I shant do much at that for the 
rumatiz. 

Tom. What be guain to do with that ere 
jug? You'd better let it bide. Do you think 
the chimbley-sweeper will come to-day ? 

Jim. Iss, he’s safe to come; let it be how 
"twill, 

Tom. Which way do ye think he’ll come ? 

Jim. He'll come athirt and across the com- 
mon. 

Tom. What, caterways, aye ? 

Fa Iss. Did ye mind what I was tellin’ ye 
of? 

Tom. To be sure; but dang me if I could 
sense it; could you ? 

Jim. Lor, yis. I don’t think it took much 
cuteness to do that.” 


WILTSHIRE. 
* The Harnet and the Bittle. 
“ A harnet zet in a hollow tree, 

A proper spiteful twoad was he ; 
And merrily zung while he did zet ; 
His sting as shearp as a bagganet. 

Oh, who so fine and bold as I ? 

I fears not bee, nor wapse, nor fly. 


“ A bittle up thuck tree did clim, 
And scornfully did look at him. 
Zays he,‘ Zur harnet, who give thee 
A right to zet in thuck there tree ? 
Vor all you zengs zo nation fine, 
I tell ’ee, ’tis a house o’ mine.’ 


“ The harnet’s conscience velt a twinge, 
But grawin bowld wi his long stinge, 
-Zays he, ‘ Possession’s the best laaw ; 
Ze here th’ shant put a claaw; 

Be off, and leave the tree to me, 
2, The mixen’s good enough for thee. ’ 





et 


* Just then a yuckel passin by 
Was axed by them the cause to try ; 
‘Ha! ha! I zee how ’tis,’ says he ; 
‘They'll make a vamous munch vor me.’ 
Tis bill was shearp, his stomach lear, 


Zo up a snapped the caddlin pair.” 


Our limits compel us reluctantly to 
turn from this interesting and valuable 
work, to the third and last part of the 
text upon which we have founded a some- 
what rambling and discursive article. 

The “Promptorium Parvulorum,” the 
first dictionary compiled in England, writ- 
ten in 1440, was published by Richard 
Pynson in 1490, and Julian Notary in 
1508. Wynken de Worde also printed fou 
editions between the years 1510 and 1528. 

Herbert in his “ Typographical Diction- 
ary” says, “ the author of this first Eng- 
lish dictionary was Richard Fraunces, a 
preaching or black-friar, and in it are found 
many old English words no where else ex- 
plained.” 

The edition before us is founded upon 
the text of the Harleian MS. 221, which 
was selected as the most correct, ancient 
and copious of all the MSS. whose exist- 
ence was ascertained. Some additions 
were made from other MSS. and from 
Pynson’s edition ; these are distinguished 
from the text by being included in brackets. 
The following is a complete list of the au- 
thorities used in the preparation of this 
curious book : 

MS. in Chapter Library at Winchester, 
A.D. 1498. <A fragment contained in 
Harleian MS. 1499. MS. in the Library 
at King’s Col. Cambridge. MS. in the 
collection of Sir Thomas Phillips, Middle 
Hill, and formerly in the Heber Library. 
Edition of Julian Notary, 1508. Edition 
of Wyuken de Worde, 1516. 

The original MSS. and editions seem to 
have been divided into two distinct por- 
tions, nominal and verbal. This arrange- 
ment has been simplified, by throwing the 
whole into alphabetical order. ‘The editor 
has also had recourse to other ancient autho- 
rities for illustrations, such as the Latin. 
English Dictionary, entitled Medulla Gram- 
matices, according to Bale compiled by the 
same author as the Promptorium ; a MS. 
dated 1483, known as the Catholicon An- 
glicum, written apparently in the north- 
eastern part of England, and entirely 
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distinct from the Promptorium ; the curious 
work of John Palsgrave, ‘“ Eclaircisse- 
ment de la langue Lrangoyse ;” Hominis 
Vulgaria, &c. 

The Promptorium is an English-Latin 
dictionary, the English words being in the 
dialect of Norfolk, with which alone the 
author seems to have been acquainted. 
“Comitatus tamen Worthfolchié modum lo- 
quendi solum sum secutus, quem solum a 
infancia didici, et soloterius plenius per- 
fectusque cognovi.” In his quaint Latin 
our author, “ Fratre Galfrido,” or Brother 
Fraunces, gives the miserable condition of 
the clergy, who were becoming daily more 
and more barbarous in their own lan- 

age, and almost entirely forgetful of the 
Latin tongue, as the reason for his at- 
tempting this work. 


“Cernentibus sollicite clericorum condicio- 
nes, nunc statum et gradum diversorum nu- 
nerose videntur jam varii clericali se nomine 
gioriantes, qui tamen in suis colloquis passim 
quotidie que barbarizando, sic usum et artem 
Latine loquele, aut pene, aut penitus perdi- 
derunt, quod eorum quam plures quasi, de 
doctis indoctis, de sciolis inscios, noverca 
virtutem et viciorum mater degenerans pro- 
duxit oblivio.” 


Our author modestly asserts his in- 
capacity for undertaking so important a 
work, being “rude and ignorant ;” more 
fitted to be taught than to teach, (quamvis 
rudis et inscius, plusque aptus discere quam 
doscere ;) nevertheless he has attempted it, 
having drawn his information from the 
following grammatical works, (libris gram- 
maticorum,) the majority of which are now 
entirely unknown : 


Jannensis in suo Catholicon. Uguitio in 
majori volumine. Uguitio versificatus. Brito. 
Mirivalensis in Campo florum. Johannes de 
Garlandia, in Diccionario Scholastico. Com- 
mentarius curi alium. Libellus Misteriorum 
qui dictur Anglia que fulget. Merarius. Dis- 
tigius. Robertus Kylwarbi. Alexander Nec- 
cham. 


In concluding his preface he assumes 
no merit for himself, but begs that if any 
one should be benefited by his rude (in- 
culto) production, that they will return 
thanks to God, and mercifully pray for 
him. 

We shall extract for the reader’s benefit 
a few of the words and definitions :-— 








* Beheste-—— Permissio. 
Behouely, (behouable)—Opportinus. 


Behouelnesse, (behouablenesse) — Opporti- 
nitas. 

Beyton hoorse. 

Beyton wyth houdys, berys, bolys, and other 
lyke. Commordio—vel canibus agitare. 

Beldam, faders and moders modyr, bothe 
(beldame, faders moders modyr, whether it be 
P.) Avia. 


Batyldoure or washing betylle. Feretorium.” 


Throughout our Southern States the 
negresses wash clothes by pounding them 
while wet upon a bench with a short filat- 
tened club. Washing in this manner is 
called batiling, and the club itself is a 
batile. 


“ Belamy—Amicus pulcher, et est Gallicum 
et Anglice dicitur, fayre frynde. 

Allehole fro brekynge—sanus incolumis. 

Aldyrmann, Aldirmanus, senior. 

Chualry, or Knighthoode—Milicia. 

Kokenay, @ Carinutus, coconellus, et hac 

Coknay, § duo nomina sunt ficta et de- 
risorie dicta.” 


We recommend every curious reader to 
examine Mr. Pegge’s book, where he will 
find a long and very amusing account of 
this word, commencing at fol. 16. The 
publication before us contains only one 
half of the original work, the latter half 
having we believe never been published. 

It is a pity that a book so invaluable to 
the philologist could not be republished in 
such a form as to place it within the 
power of every one to obtain a copy; but 
the present edition being one of the publi- 
cations of the Camden Society, it can only 
be obtained by subscribing for all of their 
expensive works, and consequently we 
believe that but one or two copies of the 
“ Promptorium” can be found in America. 

We cannot close this article without 
saying a few words upon the pronoun thou. 
This appears to us to be a word whose 
peculiarities have been singularly neglect- 
ed by lexicographers. From time out of 
mind, it or its equivalents have been used 
in many European languages to imply 
either affectionate familiarity or great con- 
tempt; and such was doubtless once its 
signification in our own tongue, although 
now only employed by poets, Friends and 
Quakers, and in addressing the Supreme 
Being. Dr. Webster has evidently had 
this in view in giving as his definition, 
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“@ term of familiarity,” quoting simply 
“Shakspeare.” It appears to us that he 
has misconstrued the passage to which he 
probably refers—Twelfth Night, Act iii, 
Scene 2. Sir Toby is counselling his silly 
friend to write a challenge :— 


“ Be curt and brief; it is no matter how 
witty, so it be eloquent, and full of invention. 
Taunt him with the license of mk; if thou 
thoust him some thrice it shall not be amiss.” 


Here is a very striking example of the 
twofold uses of the word; the first thou 
being addressed to his boon companion, his 
most intimate friend, his “‘ fidus Achates ;” 
and the second (verbiform) to imply the 
most insulting expression or taunt which 
the license of ink could supply. 

Sir Andrew takes his friend’s advice, 
and the challenge contains theu and its 
variations no less than eighteen times. 


“ Youth! whatsoever thou art, thou art but 
a scurvy fellow. Wonder not nor admire in 
thy mind why I call thee so, for I will show thee 
no reason for it. ‘I’how comest to the Lady 
Olivia, and in my sight she uses thee kindly, 
but how liest in thy throat; that is not the 
matter I challenge thee for. I will waylay 
thee going home, when if thow killest me, thou 
killest me like a rogue and a villain,” &c., &c. 


In the same play, the love-letter picked 
up by Malvolio contains the word in its 
different forms sixteen times. 

In France, Germany, Sweden, &c., the 
word is used in addressing an intimate 
friend or relation; and also in speaking to 
a despised inferior, an enemy, or a brute, 
but never to a mere acquaintance. To 
speak thus to a friend is called in the 
French ‘“ ¢u-toyer.” 

We conclude this article with a list and 
some slight account of the various principal 
glossaries of the Anglo-Saxon language. 


Salopia Antiqua, with a Glossary of Words 
used in Shropshire, by the Rev. C. H. 
Hartshorne. Royal 8vo. London, 1841. 

A Glossary of Provincialisms in use in the 
County of Sussex, by W. D. Cooper. 12mo. 
1836. : 

Boucher’s Glossary of Obsolete and Provincial 
Words. 4to. But two parts of this work 
were published when the author died. Had 
it been completed, it would have made two 
large quarto volumes. 

Glossary of the Westmoreland and Cumber- 
land Dialects, with Dialogues, Poems and 
Ballads, in the same. 8vo. 
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Brockett’s Glossary of North Country Words. 
2vols.12mo. 1846. This work has passed 
through three editions. 

Moor’s Suffolk Words and Phrases. 12mo. 
1823. 

The Craven Dialect, in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, with a Glossary, Dialogues and 
Poems. 2 vols. 12mo. 1828. Two editions. 

Forby’s Vocabulary of East Anglia, embracing 
the Counties of Norfolk and Suffolk. 2 vols. 
12mo. 


The last-named work is particularly in- 
teresting to Americans, as we find in it 
a large number of words and local pro- 
verbs with which we are familiar, for a 
very obvious reason. The first settlers of 
New England came from these counties, 
bringing with them their familiar dialect, 
their manners und customs, family names, 
&c., all of which can be traced in every 
part of New England. So completely 


have portions of these counties been 
daguerreotyped there, that one may select 
a town in the latter, note down the names 
of its oldest families, or rather those of its 
first settlers, and any peculiarity of lan- 
guage or manners belonging to them; 


and in Norfolk or Suffolk he will discover 
a town or village bearing the same name. 
On inquiry he will find the same family 
names, even to Christian names. Or if he 
does not hear of them among the living, 
let him wend his way to the church-yard, 
and there he will see, among its tombs, 
or in the aisles of the church, many that 
will be familiar to him. We know of a 
recent instance in which a gentleman from 
a retired village in Massachusetts, being 
in England, wished to make some inquiries 
respecting his ancestors, who came from a 
town in Norfolk, after which his native 
town had been named. On inquiry at 
this place he found a family bearing his 
surname as well as the Christian names of 
his three children, Further inquiry showed 
him that they sprung from the same 
family with his own, and that the same 
Christian names had been in the family for 
three centuries. 


Hunter’s Hallamshire Glossary. 12mo. 

Toone’s Glossary of Obsolete and Uncommon 
Words, Antiquated Phrases and Proverbs 
illustrative of early English Literature. 
12mo. 

Grose’s Glossary of Provincial and Local 


Words used in England. 8vo. 
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Akerman’s Wiltshire Glossary of Words and 
Phrases. 12mo. 

Wilbraham’s Cheshire Glossary. 12mo. 

The Cornish Provincial Dialect, with Poems. 
8vo. 

The Lancashire Dialect and Poems, by Tim 
Bobbin. 8vo. 

The Dialects of Somersetshire and the West of 
England, by Jennings. 12mo. 

Hartshorne’ s Glossary of Shropshire. 

Willan’s Glossary of Yorkshire. Ato. 

Holioway’s General Dictionary of Provincial- 
isms. 8VO. 

Halliweil’s Dictionary of Archaic and Pro- 
vincial Words, Obsolete Phrases, Proverbs 
and Ancient Customs, from the 14th Cen- 
tury. 2 large vols. 8vo. 

Nares’ Glossary of Words, Phrases, Names, 
Proverbs, &c. Ato. 

Ray's Collection of English Proverbs and 
Curious Sayings. 8vo. Of this book six 
editions have been printed; the first about 
1670. 

Grose’s Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar 
Tongue. 8vo. 


8vo. 


This has passed through several edi- 
tions. It was first printed before 1788, 
(when the second appeared,) under the 





title of “ Blackguardiana, or Dictionary,” 
&c., &c., interspersed with cant terms, flash 
songs, &c., and illustrated with eighteen 
portraits. The book contained so much to 
outrage decency, both in words, anec- 
dotes, memoirs, &c., that it appeared 
anonymously, without a publisher’s name, 
and was sold at a very high price. It is 
now searce and difficult to obtain, and it 
is probable when Capt. Grose found how 
eagerly it was sought after, that he de- 
termined to suppress it and prepare a new 
edition, leaving out the obscene terms and 
jokes which disgraced its pages. 

Besides the before-mentioned glossaries, 
there are a great many books containing 


| tales, poems, dialogues, songs, &c. in every 


dialect in England. We close the list with 
Jamieson’s Scotch Dictionary, in 4 vols. 
quarto. This may with more propriety 
be called a glossary than a dictionary. 
It is a work of vast labor, and is one of 
the best works of reference to the glossa- 
rist and to the student of old English litera- 
ture of any book extant. Fr. &. 


A BATTLE FOR LIFE OR DEATH. 


(FROM THE GERMAN OF AUERBACT.] 


BY 


CHAPTER I. 


Setpom do we remark a malady, which 
has fastened itself upon us, at the moment 
when it takes hold of the frame. We 
walk around for weeks and months, fresh 
and blooming. It is not until the body 
endeavors to throw off the seeds of the 
disease—until the healing powers of our 
nature labor within us, with all their 
might—that we become sensible of our 
condition. Then we are stricken down, 
and the whole world is hidden from us, as 
if in night. We know nothing, we wish 
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for nothing, of all that is without; our 
sole thought is to be relieved from our 
suffering. But the moment when sickness 
falls upon us, (if it is merely a passing 
one,) is also the beginning of recovery ; 
for now that the system is sensible of the 
foreign and morbid matter within us, it 
labors to shake it off. 

And as with a malady of the body, so 
is it with a malady of the soul. Yonder 
goes the day-laborer Stephen from the 
village, whistling a merry tune; he car- 
ries, by its long handle, a double-headed 
hammer, for breaking stones; a cushion 
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stuffed with straw, and a wooden sole fur- 
nished with thongs, rest upon his arm. 
As he thus walks onward, thou dost not 
erceive, dear reader, that a worm is 
in his soul; and wert thou to question 
him thereof, he could tell thee nothing 
concerning it, for, as yet, the worm sleeps. 
Stephen has at last reached a heap of 
stones, neatly piled in layers. He looks 
around him, to see from which way the 
wind comes, for it is late in autumn, and 
it blows keen and strong. Stephen raises 
his cap, as if togreet his day’s work. He 
then steps into the ditch, where he has 
laid a straw-covered lattice work, and 
places it between him and the wind. It 
is an airy wall, but Stephen’s heart sits 
warm and snug within his bosom. He 
buckles on the wooden sole, and falls 
stoutly to work, for from the hard stones 
he draws his livelihood—a scanty one in- 
deed. Stephen has toiled thus for two 
good hours, and has seldom allowed himself 
a moment to take breath. He now pauses, 
lays the cushion upon the heap of stones, 
fills a pipe, as a reward for his labor, 
draws on a glove with a well padded 
thumb, and seating himself, begins to 
crack the large stones which he has broken, 
into smaller pieces. When twelve o’clock 
strikes, a barefooted boy comes from the 
village, carrying a dish covered with a 
cloth. He brings his father bread and 
some warm porridge. Stephen eats his 
dinner with a relish, and then continues to 
work until evening. He now collects his 
utensils and wends his way homeward. 
Stephen dwells in a small cottage off 
from the road ; his little daughter, a child 
three years of age, is standing at the win- 
dow, and says to herself, “ Father is com- 
ing!” She would gladly run and meet 
him, but she has but a single linen under- 
garment on, and no frock. Stephen enters 
the hall, which serves also as a kitchen; 
he greets his wife, who is standing by the 
hearth, with a silent nod only, and goes 
into the sitting-room, takesjhis little daugh- 
ter in his arms, who tugs at his jong beard, 
looks toward the cradle, where a chubby 
boy is cramming the end of a coverlet into 
his mouth, and Kicking out his legs as if to 
welcome his father. He then enters a 
sleeping chamber and asks, 
“ Tiow goes it, grandmother ?” 
A complaining voice answers him : 





“The children are so wild and noisy, 
and Peter has run off with my beans. | 
will tell the schoolmaster when I am well, 
and can go to school.’? 

“T will bring you other beans,” replied 
Stephen. 

“Yes, do! handsome long brown ones, 
and round white ones.” 

“Yes, yes!” said Stephen, and returned 
to the sitting-room. 

No one could speak long with the grand- 
mother; she was in her second childhood, 
and was always playing with the cat or 
with her beans, or wishing them to hear 
her repeat from the hymn-book, that she 
might not be put to shame in the school. 
To-day Stephen did not feel inclined to 
humor her. He took his seat at the table 
beneath a large framed piece of parchment 
covered with writing, to which was affixec 
a great seal, and waite:1 until a light and 
supper came. 

But I hear thee say, dear reader, “I 
can see such things every day, if I take 
but a few steps. ‘This is far from being 
the greatest misery ; I know of cases still 
more distressing.” Take heed whether 
something is not passing here, which thou 
canst not see so easily ; whether here, in 
this hut, the greatest battle of humanity is 
not going on ; whether deeds of heroism 
are not here performed, braver and more 
difficult than the campaigns of kings, 
which are recorded for all time in the 
book of history. 

As the supper was long in coming, Ste- 
phen himself brought a light, and we can 
now see what the framed parchment yon- 
der signifies. Itis the honorable discharge 
of the soldier Stephen Huber, who has 
served for eleven years in the fifth regi- 
ment. ‘The ink has grown yellow, the coat 
of arms on the seal has crumbled away, 
and the flies are practicing their last au- 
tumn manceuvres upon the smooth glass 
surface. Stephen sits and gazes at the 
light, the child also remains quietly upon 
his lap, looking steadfastly before her, as 
if, like her father, she also were sunk in 
thought ; for the latter sees nothing around 
him—his past life is hovering before him 
like the shadows of a dream. 

That was a merry day when he entered 
the army, for he left no father and no mo- 
ther behind to weep for him when he de- 
parted; he was early an orphan. From 
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the service of a single master he entered 
the regiment, where all served like him- 
self. The years rolled by, he knew not 
how, and when the term for which he had 
enlisted had expired, he received bounty 
money, and remained in the army five years 
longer, as a corporal. The facing upon 
_ his left sleeve, alone, told his age ;  other- 
wise he seemed still as young as ever. 
He now laid up a little money in the ser- 
vice. Thenat last he became acquainted 
with his Margaret. Numerous as were 
his comrades in the barracks, yet Stephen 
felt how solitary and forsaken he was; he 
had yet to belong to some one in the 
world. Then followed days full of joy 
and full of sorrow; for a soldier’s life 
grew henceforth wearisome to Stephen ; 

and after having served long and faithfully 
in his regiment, he demanded his dis- 
charge, took up the money which he had 
lying in the military chest, paid off the 
mortgage upon the house and two acres of 
land belonging to his wife and her mother, 
returned with them to their native village, 
and dwelt there. 

Years of service in the army had ren- 
dered Stephen a stranger to a village life ; 
he had been too long accustomed to wear 
gloves, but labor soon drew a hard crust 
over his hands, which could not be pulled 
off. Toil was at first fatiguing to him, but 
that was a trifle; a man in health soon ac- 
customs himself to anything. Still, one 
evil result of his past ‘life yet remained ; 
Stephen had forgotten how to provide for 
his wants. In the barracks, victuals, fire, 
lodging, were ready at hand ; they came of 
themselves, as it were, and all went ina 
regular track, if one but did his duty. 
Now, however, Stephen was his own com- 
mander and his own regiment, and this was 
a burden to him. He would have been 
glad to enter the service again, in order to 
have a stated task and a stated pay ; but 
that could not be, and it was well that 
Margaret was a woman of spirit and reso- 
lution. During their first years of wed- 
lock, while the family was still small, all 
went well: but now their house was al- 
ready mortgaged again; one acre had 
been sold and eaten up in daily bread, and 
there was no hope of better times. 

To mortgage our house is like signing 
away our home to the evil one. A ‘spirit 
wanders around in the dwelling, rends 
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chinks and holes in the thickest walls, and 
breathes its icy breath upon us from 
every nook and corner. 

It now seemed to Stephen as if draughts 
of cool air entered the room, for he had 
just thought of his debt, and had conjured 
up the goblin. Then he asked himself 
how he could expect to free his house 
again, and he sank into brooding melan- 
choly, It was often thus with him. He 
was not the man to form plans by which 
to help himself, and then there was nothing 
to which he could turn his hand. 

A man who is sinking into poverty is 
like a shipwrecked mariner, who has 
reached a little island in the vast ocean; 
he stands alone and forsaken, and looks 
on, while the never-resting waves loosen it 
piece by piece, and devour it forever, He 
still stands upon a clod which affords him 
a foothold, but, at last, he feels this sink 
beneath him, and he is left to struggle 
alone with the wild waters. 

The worst thing that can befall the poor 
man, is that despondency which prevents 
him from rousing his energies, from exert- 
ing his powers, and which causes him to 
bend the head, in mute despair, beneath 
every trouble that rolls over him. 

Stephen lived a gloomy, reserved, and 
uniform life. He was ready for any work, 
and dispatched it quickly; and although 
the proverb says, ‘ Labor has bitter roots, 
but sweet fruit,” yet he was no longer 
sensible of either. No labor was hard for 
him, but at the same time he was without 
the consolation afforded by the conscious- 
ness that he had done his duty. His soul 
was, as it were, choked and buried beneath 
the rubbish of poverty. 

And therefore he had, but yesterday, 
looked on as they lowered his eldest child 
into the grave, and had stood, the while, 
rigid and unmoved. When he saw the 
coffin, he thought, where should he find 
the money to pay for it; and as the pastor 
uttered words of consolation and of bless- 
ing, he reflected that these words also 
cost him something. ‘“ Death is not to be 
had for nothing !” he muttered to himself. 

On this account, late in the night, he 
had had a bitter quarre) with his wife, be- 
cause he had railed at her for her lamenta- 
tions, and she at him, in return, for his 
hard-heartedness. Now, he sat there in 
silence, and mused upon the time when he 
18 
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stood free and alone in the world, when 
none were dependent upon him for a live- 
lihood, and that time appeared to him like 
a lost paradise. Hedid not remember the 
many toils and vexations of those days, 
(for it is always thus in recalling the past,) 
he did not remember that he had never 
been bis own master, and had often cursed 
that kind of life. He now saw naught but 
the woe of the present; how different was 
it when no one in the world had claims 
upon him ! 

A frightful thought must at this moment 
have flashed across his mind, for he start- 
ed as if stricken with lightning ; his brow 

ew red as fire—the child upon his lap, 

ightened by. his sudden movement, 
grasped after his chin. Stephen’s face 
"Sate brighter; he raised the child, and 

issed it passionately. It seemed as if, 
with this kiss, he would beg forgiveness 
for the dark thoughts which rose in his 
soul, 

He walked with the child toward the 
kitchen, and approached his wife, with 
whom he had not exchanged a word since 
yesternight. 

“Ts supper nearly ready ?” he asked. 

**T have but two hands,” she answered. 

She was still angry on account of the 
strife of the preceding evening, and she 
thought that Stephen was angry also. 
But the latter said, in a mild tone, “ Can 
I help you in anything ?” 

Margaret did not notice the mildness of 
the tone in which he spoke, and replied, 
“No! do go into the room again; men 
are only in the way in the kitchen. Do 

ou not hear how the child screams? Go, 
Tone be in two places at once!” 

Stephen obeyed, but with a heart filled 
with rage: he thought he had spoken so 
kindly, and still had been treated so 
harshly ; he forgot that his wife could not 
know what was passing in his mind, and 
that he had really said nothing of it to her. 

It is strange when people scold and 
wrangle, the most timid become eloquent ; 
but when they would say a word of kind- 
ness or of reconciliation, they turn and 
twist like stammerers, or even think that 
the other can look into their hearts, and 

know, of himself, what is passing there. 

Stephen angrily rocked the child, which, 
with its hands clasped upon its breast, 

soon fell fast asleep; he rocked on furious- 
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ly, until he remarked that he was almost 
overturning the cradle, and he stopped. 
He was doubly vexed, for he was hungry. 
The gall has free play in an empty stom- 
ach ; any one can notice that the hour be- 
fore meal-time, and with the poor and 
wretched this hour is frequently prolonged 
toa whole day. This will easily explain, 
therefore, why they are so often irritated’ 
by trifles, and to the misery of their condi- 
tion, add that of mutual torment. The 
bitterest fruit of poverty, alas! is, often- 
times, discontent with ourselves, and with 
our nearest kindred. 

Stephen waited, full of anger, for his 
supper. It is true, a piece of bread lay 
in the table-drawer ; he considered it at- 
tentively, and laid it again unbroken in its 
place. To-morrow was only Friday, and 
there could no bread be bought until Sat- 
urday. 

At last Margaret brought the dish full 
.of boiled potatoes, and placed it upon the 
table, with the salt near it. She then 
folded her hands, and said a prayer. Ste- 
phen repeated the words in a low voice 
after her. But what kind of a prayer is it, 
when we cherish enmity in our heartsagainst 
our dearest kindred—against the one whose 
words of devotion are upon our lips ? How 
can the soul raise itself to heaven, when 
weighed down by such a burden? Is 
not prayer, then, mere lip-service, and 
empty form ? 

It is true, kind reader, thou wilt say, if 
we should forbid prayer to all those who 
lock their hearts against their fellow-men, 
many a lip would have long since forgotten 
how to say “Amen,” and the dust of 
years would lie upon the seats in the 
churches. 

But reflect, whether we have the right 
to fold our hands, when we should rather 
open them and reach them to our neigh- 
bor, in aid and reconciliation. 

But let us now look on while the two 
eat their supper; looking on will not take 
a single morsel away. 

All is still, for no one is disposed to 
speak a word. The little girl whom Ste- 
phen has placed upon a stool by his side, 
interrupts the silence with the question— 
“ But where is Antony ?” 

Peter replies, with a wise air, ‘“‘ Oh, he 
is already in heaven, and is eating supper 





with our Lord God! The schoolmaster 
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says that it is millions and millions of 
miles from the earth to the sun, but when 
anybody dies he is there in a minute.” 

Margaret sighed heavily; big drops 
stood upon her eyelashes ; Stephen looked 
at her with compressed and trembling lips ; 
it seemed doubtful whether anger or com- 
passion stirred in his soul. He said merely 
to the children— 

“Eat your supper, and be quiet.” 

He forced himself to swallow a part of 
a potato, and still his throat seemed bound 
as with a cord, and he muttered to him- 
self— 

“It is better that he is dead.” He 
leaned back, shook his head, as if he would 
drive away the remembrance of that which 
was now irrevocable. 

We oftentimes succeed, with wonderful 
facility, in shaking off an oppressive 
thought ; this was now the case with 
Stephen. It is true all his hunger had 
vanished, but he resolved to eat, because 
it was the time to eat, and he remembered 
the gnawing hunger that he had felt. 

In such moments, every thing that a 
man puts into his mouth tastes like dry 
straw. 

After a while, Stephen looked at his 
wife with a glance which might be inter- 
preted in various ways; but, in truth, it 
was with surprise and entreaty that he 
asked— 

“ Am I to have nothing to-night, then ?” 
For Margaret was in the habit, before 
taking a morsel herself, of peeling the 
best and mealiest potatoes, breaking them 
in two, sprinkling them with salt, and 
placing them before her husband. She 
usually continued to do this while she ate 
herself. But to-day she was too slow for 
Stephen ; and, in truth, it must be con- 
fessed that Margaret did linger somewhat, 
and he cast upon her that significant glance 
to which we have referred. The wife read 
therein naught but reproach and anger. 
What right had Stephen to expect kind- 
ness from her? Could he not peel what 
he ate for himself? These were Marga- 
ret’s thoughts as she placed the peeled 
potatoes before the children, as if to soothe 
them, because their father had spoken so 
harshly to them. 

Stephen smiled to himself, and partly 
in a spirit of real good nature, in order to 
bring about a reconciliation, but partly, 
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also, from a secret feeling of revenge, in 
order to retaliate the unkindness which he 
had received, (for thus mingled are often- 
times the feelings and the deeds of men,) he 
placed one of the potatoes which he had 
peeled himself before Margaret. But she 
said, pettishly— 

“Hat it yourself! you have not even 
washed the dirt from your handssince you 
came from your work.” 

Stephen bit his lips, and cried through 
his set teeth— 

“ Get a baker for a husband then; he 
has always clean hands when he leaves off 
kneading his dough.” 

He shut up his clasp-knife with a click, 
rose, and left the house. When without, 
he began to curse and to swear to him- 
self, and a soft, deep voice took the liberty 
of mingling in the soliloquy. Stephen’s 
thoughts were as follows : 

“| am the most miserable man in the 
world!” (That is a question, said the 
voice.) ‘Am I not obliged to labor for 
wife and children, and toil like a dog, in 
all kinds of weather?” (And your wife 
must stay at home with her sick mother 
and screaming children, and work and 
worry without stop or stay.) ‘ Nota kind 
word do I get for all my pains.” (It is 
doubtful whether you have not received 
more kind words than you have given.) 
“I give up every penny of my earnings, 
and keep nothing for myself.” (Do your 
wages belong to you or to yours, or has 
your wife hidden treasures?) “I never 
treat myself to anything nice.” (Does 
your wife eat roast beef and salad in 
secret?) ‘I have not known how a drop 
of beer tastes for these six weeks.” (Does 
your wife drink Malmsey daily?) “And 
for all this no thanks!’ (What thanks 
do you require, when you only do your 
duty?) “She treats me like a dog for 
all my kindness; she gives me nothing but 
cross words. I have never enjoyed a 
happy moment with her.” (Oh, how 
thou dost lie in thy soul! Thou canst not 
have forgotten the hundred hours and 
days when her gentle heart blessed and 
strengthened thee, and couldst thou not 
always, with a kind word, twist her around 
thy finger?) “My home is hateful to 
me, my life is hateful to me—if some one 
would only beat the brains out of m 
head!” (Beat these wicked thoughts out. 
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of thy head—that would be wiser.) “If 
I were dead, she would see what a treas- 
ure she had lost in me.” (See what? a 
man who has often and often given way to 
despondency, and who plagues himself, in 
addition to the plagues that come of them- 
selves!) “If I could but wander out into 
the wide world, and hear nothing more 
from her or any one.” (But you must 
hear from me, for I shall wander every- 
where in company with you.) 

Thus thought Stephen to himself, and 
thus the voice of conscience endeavored 
to make itself heard, but he would not lis- 
ten to it. 


CHAPTER II. 


Alas! if there were but always means 
at hand to heal a saddened and bewildered 
soul that looks around in search of aid! 
In past times the churches stood always 
open to receive into their hallowed still- 
ness the mortal shaken by the storms of 
life, that there his soul might rise toward 
the great Spirit who guides the world by 
eternal laws, and in each man’s life carries 
out a wise plan, which at times, it is true, 
is hidden from us. But they have adorned 
the churches with idle pomp, with orna- 
ments of silver and of gold, and they must 
guard this useless frippery from those 
hands which would not always be lifted 
there in prayer. The churches are closed, 
and even if they stood open, but few would, 
at all times, find therein the true entrance 
to the sanctuary of their own hearts, the 
key to which is not to be obtained from 
the sexton; it is the firm purpose, it is the 
honest search into the soul, that here breaks 
bolts and bars. 

But how refreshing is it in such perplex- 
ity, to find a kindred spirit who consoles 
us, and gives us to ourselves again! Ste- 
phen longed after such a brother of the 
heart. 

But how often has it happened to thee, 
dear reader, that, with troubled soul, thou 
hast approached a good and worthy man, 
and he has not understood thy cares and sor- 
rows, for he himself was disturbed by some- 
thing of which thou didst not know, and thou 
didst feel anew that safety through others is 
rare; that it must rise and soar towards 
heaven from the depths of our own hearts! 

As Stephen walked through the village he 





seemed to himself a stranger and forsaken, 
here and in this whole wide world, as if 
he knew no one, for he was a stranger in 
his own heart as well as in his own house. 
He was ashamed to enter the tavern, and 
there drive away his cares, for it was but 
yesterday that he had laid his eldest child in 
the grave. He now saw that the school- 
master’s chamber was lighted up, and he 
resolved to go in. Stephen stood on 
terms of friendship with the schoolmaster, 
who was a worthy and an upright man; 
he had drawn up the petition by which he 
had obtained the humble post of road- 
mender, and since then they saw each 
other often. Stephen, who had lived much 
in cities, and who possessed quite a sense 
of his dignity, thought that he could not 
do better than take counsel of this man, 
as, notwithstanding his humble condition, 
the schoolmaster had always treated him 
with kindness and consideration. 

Stephen found a great number of mid- 
dle-aged men and youths in the school- 
master’s chamber ; it seemed, almost, like 
a prayer-meeting, each one was listening 
so devoutly. But they spoke of a better 
land, to which those present could jour- 
ney, while still in this mortal body. They 
were peasants who thought of emigrating, 
and had assembled to hear the schoolmas- 
ter read to them from books concerning 
the condition of North America, the way 
to arrive thither, the best means of settling 
there, &e. &c. 

A thought flashed like lightning through 
Stephen’s whole being, and, as he listened, 
he kept lifting first one foot, and then the 
other, slightly from the floor, as if to as- 
sure himself that he was not rooted to the 
ground, but covld move and march with 
the rest. 

When the reading was at an end all 
rushed boisterously into the open air. 
Each one would have gladly run straight- 
way to the New World, and have hewn 
down the trees which had stood untouched 
since the deluge, and dug and ploughed 
the soil; each one fancied himself. pos- 
sessed of so much strength and power, 
that, with a single stroke, he could fell the 
sturdiest tree like a slender twig. 

In such moments of excitement and 
enthusiasm men are often capable of per- 
forming great, nay, almost superhuman 
acts ; it is in such moments that deeds of 
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glorious heroism are done upon the field 
of battle. But it is far easier to march 
on boldly amid the roar of cannon, than to 
toil long years at a silent purpose, and to 
fight out a battle with the petty plagues 
of life, a battle in the heart. Such a bat- 
tle had Stephen to fight out. 

Many of the peasants entered the tavern. 
As they could not, at present, better their 
future prospects, they thought themselves 
relieved from all restraint, and entitled to 
give themselves over to idleness until a 
new life of activity bean. 

There are men, nay, whole nations, who 
ever delude themselves and others with 
the hope of a coming week. They say or 
think—“‘ now that we are in the middle of 
the week, we can commence nothing 
aright ; but only let a few days, and then 
Sunday pass by, and you shall see how 
we will set to work.” 

Do you not know some such procrasti- 
nators, who are always, so to speak, spit- 
ting upon their hands and never take hold? 
Excuses and promises of this sort are 
nothing but lazy shuffling. Each hourhas 
its duty, and if you give yourself up to 
idleness to-day, the morrow’s labor will 
find you a sluggish workman. 

There were now high doings in the 
tavern, for Duke Lumbus revelled there 
with his band, which consisted, for the 
most part, of young men who were bent 
upon emigration. Duke Lumbus had been 
the possessor of a comfortable house and 
farm, and a few months before had lost 
his young wife. He had been absent two 
days on a journey, when she fell from a 
ladder in the barn, and when he returned, 
on the following day, he received the sad 
news of her death. He now seemed weary 
of village life, sold his farm, and obtained 
for his own property and that which his 
wife had brought him as a dower, a con- 
siderable sum of money. It was he who 
had first set on foot the scheme for emi- 
gration, and he had completely turned the 
heads of the young men of the village. 
On one occasion he said to them: 

“]T am the man who first showed you 
the way to America, and I march before 
you, and am your Duke.* I have dis- 


* Duke—Herzog ; literally, one who marche® 
on before. 





covered America for you; I am your Co- 
lumbus.” 

“Duke Lumbus!” they all cried, and 
since this time he bore the name with great 
pride and dignity. 

The name of the noble man who, with 
unbending courage, discovered the new and 
unknown world which has been a refuge 
for so many who were in need, or who 
wished to breathe the air of -freedom, was 
here used as a by-word. Duke Lumbus 
was a portly man, and, since he had re- 
solved to emigrate, he had left his reddish 
beard unshorn ; this was the only planta- 
tion which he now cultivated at home, and 
he called it his ducal forest. 

On this evening he promised a great en- 
tertainment. ‘“ We will drink down a 
whole acre !” he cried, and his band were 
very ready to join him. They conducted 
themselves like new recruits, who, before 
they enter the ranks, indulge for days and 
weeks in every license, and refuse to hear 
or know anything of the accustomed order 
of the world. When they rose late in the 
night from their debauch, Duke Lumbus 
cried : 

“Landlord! hallo there! open the 
court-yard gate! an acre of land wants to 
pass out !” 

In the mean while, Stephen, in company 
with some staid and sedate men, had re- 
turned homeward. They saw plainly, 
that this revelling and rioting was but a 
poor way to commence an undertaking, 
but they were unable to draw off their 
sons from Duke Lumbus, and some of them 
even winked at their conduct, and ate and 
drank with the rest. 

Stephen now walked around for days 
long, brooding upon life in the New World. 
A man who allows himself to be absorbed 
by thoughts of emigration, is like a tree 
suddenly torn from the earth; its roots, 
which lay hidden beneath the ground are 
now exposed to the light of day, and it is 
very possible that it may wither and perish 
before it is transplanted into a new soil. 

Stephen did not speak a word to Mar- 
garet concerning his schemes. He wished 
to form his plans alone. He was well 
aware of the obstacles which lay in the 
way of their completion, and he resolved 
to be silent until these were overcome, and 
everything was in readiness for their de- 
parture. He kept continually thinking 
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that here at home he could never really 
prosper, but that in the New World he 
should be quite another man. He felt as 
if he now, for the first time, awoke to a 
consciousness of his powers, and this was 
indeed, in a certain sense, the case. He 
took a kind of pride, a self-satisfaction, in 
accomplishing his purpose without the aid 
of another; but he had yet to learn the 
danger to which that man is exposed, 
who holds himself aloof from those whose 
interests are bound up with his own—he 
had yet to learn the abyss toward which 
he was hurrying. 

Margaret, on her side, cherished a new 
life within her bosom, but she did not ven- 
ture to disclose the secret to Stephen. He 
had been wedded to her before God and 
before the world, and still she wept in 
silence, as if it were a disgrace that she 
must needs conceal. With the new life, 
new care would enter the house; the death 
of his eldest child he had borne with indif- 
ference, as if, thereby, a burden only had 
been removed from his shoulders. Thus 
were two beings, so closely united, and 
living beneath the same roof, separated as 


if by seas. 

Stephen often shook his head while at 
his work, as if bees were humming in his 
brain; then, at times, he would hold a 
stone, for minutes, under his foot, and 
forget to break it, so deeply was he lost 
in thought. The time seemed iniinitely 
long to him, for he no longer carried about 
him the only treasure which he had pre- 
served through all his poverty, to wit, his 
watch. In order to pay for the funeral 
expenses of his child, he had pawned it; 
only pawned it, indeed, but he knew that 
he could never expect to redeem it; he 
felt as if a part of his being had gone with 
it. It almost seemed to him as if his 
limbs were, one by one, dropping off-—as 
if he perceived the signs of poverty in 
himself, bodily. 

Formerly, he often did not look at his 
watch for days; now it seemed to him as 
if one of his senses had left him. When 
the village clock struck, he stopped with 
his work, in order to hear what time it 
was, as if he must fix that accurately in 
his head; as if, otherwise, he could not 
live or labor. When the wind blew in 
such a direction that he could not hear the 
clock, it appeared to him as if he were in 





a deep wilderness, far from all living men, 
and then he thought again—‘ So it will 
be on my farm in America; there are no 
village clocks there, no bell sounds there ; 
there I must measure the time, and regu- 
late all myself.” 

When his thoughts were once in the 
forests of the New World, every stroke 
which he here dealt in breaking a stone, 
appeared to him a useless waste of his 
powers ; he wished to labor upon his own 
soil, and not for a scanty day’s wages. 
Once, when he put his hand to the pocket 
in which he used to carry his watch, he 
reflected that if the grandmother’s bed 
were vacant, he could redeem it. Sud- 
denly it seemed as if, in his thoughts, he 
were plucking the pillow from beneath her 
head ; he laughed involuntarily, and the 
evil spirit hurried him farther onward. 
The grandmother’s death was henceforth 
the sole object of his thoughts. As long 
as she lived, Margaret would not consent 
to emigrate, and no one would buy the 
house, as the old woman had a life interest 
in it. 

One Sunday morning Stephen was the 
first to leave the church, but when with- 
out, he stood as if rooted to the ground. 
He waited while all the villagers passed 
by, gazed at them steadfastly, and thought 
what this and that one would say, if the 
grandmother should die suddenly. 

At home, he was almost always silent, 
though he at times gave way to sudden 
bursts of anger. The merest trifles vexed 
him. He was at variance with the world, 
because he was at variance with himself. 

It has happened to thee, perhaps, dear 
reader, that thou hast gone for days and 
weeks around in the world, and scarcely 
sawest anything thereof, because thy soul 
was wrapped up in 2 single thought, which 
met thee at every turn; thou didst live on 
as ina dream ; all was strange to thee, and 
thou didst become almost a stranger to 
thyself, and what thou didst at last—it 
may have exerted an influence upon thy 
whole life—thou didst it scarcely with a 
clear purpose. Well was it for thee, if it 
was an honest thought which thus occu- 
pied thee, which encouraged and strength- 
ened thee for deeds that were, otherwise, 
beyond thy feeble powers. 

Stephen was present at the schoolmas- 
ter’s lectures every evening, but he heard 
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little of what he read; he sat there, but 
his soul was far away, fighting out a fear- 
ful battle. Margaret remarked what was 
passing in his mind, but not all, not the 
worst. 

Their poverty increased ; Stephen’s 
wages remained the same, but the price of 
food rose to more than double. The grand- 
mother was cheery and hearty again, and 
this thought haunted him incessantly. A 
strange change had come over him; he 
was active, ready for any work, for now a 
hope encouraged him. But then again, 
this obstacle lay like a black spot upon the 
shining future. He found a singular sat- 
isfaction in assisting those who had re- 
solved upon emigrating, in arranging their 
affairs, and preparing them for their jour- 
ney. He felt as he felt formerly, when 
he aided those who left the army to return 
to their quiet firesides; they could all 
journey merrily onward ; they had a home 
awaiting them; now, however, Stephen 
was anxious to be gone himself. He could 
not drive the thought from his mind, that, 
far beyond the sea, sturdy trees and fer- 
tile land were waiting for him, and won- 
dering why he was so long in coming. 
But in this intercourse with men who 
were no longer bound to their country by 
any duty of labor, Stephen greatly neg- 
lected his work, and thus increased his 
need. And then, when he was again alone 
at his labor, he thought— Why does a 
man slay hundreds in war, and is extolled 
as a hero?—here is a human being’s life, 
that drags us daily deeper into misery ; 
she were better dead—why should I not 
help her?” 

As he thought thus he raised his ham- 
mer high in the air, and struck it upon a 
stone, so that it flew in fragments on all 
sides, and he thought again—“ But there 
is nothing worse than to wait and hope for 
the death of a fellow-creature ; life is so 
sweet; why then should it make way for 
me? No, thou shalt live, grandmother, 
as long as thou canst; it is good that all 
thoughts do not at once become deeds.” 

When at home, he could not look the 
grandmother in the face, for he was con- 
scious of a grievous crime against her. 
But once, when he gazed at her with 
anger, and muttered curses as he saw how 
stoutly she assailed the victuals, he was 
sensible of his guilt, and reached her the 
morse} which he was about to carry to his 
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own mouth. But he could not always 
reach her a morsel from his mouth, for the 
pale goblin Hunger often sat upon his lips. 

There was now no bed in the house 
except that upon which the grandmother 
lay ; every other one had been sold. Ste- 
phen laid himself down hungry, and 
covered himself with the old cloak which 
he had worn when in the service. Mar- 
garet had taken the youngest child to her 
bosom ; they would warm each other, but 
she found no rest, and it seemed as if a 
voice within her cried after food. And 
then there was the quarrel with her hus- 
band. She tried to speak to him, for 
naught but words was left them. She 
tried to tell him all, but her throat seemed 
choked, and her tongue parched. 

Dost thou know, reader, what it is to 
lie down to rest, hungry? Thou dost 
turn sorrowfully from side to side, and 
canst not find repose. Bitter thoughts 
tear and rend thy brain, if want has not 
entirely exhausted thee; and if sleep 
comes, and, for a while, rocks thee in for- 
getfulness, thou dost wake with a start, as 
if roused by evil spirits, and the gnawing 
pain consumes thy life. Frightful are the 
images which ascend before thy soul, oh 
son of want and hunger, in the lonely 
night! The whole world is hushed and 
silent; thy grief and thy need are alone 
awake. A curse is rising from the deep 
darkness of the soul—thou wilt destroy— 
hold firm, oh heart! lest in thy fury 
against thyself and against the world, thou 
dost draw down eternal guilt upon thy 
head! 

Stephen had gone thus hungry to re- 
pose, and awoke thus in the middle of the 
night. He started up. Who had laid his 
hammer by his side? He seizes it, swings 
it aloft, and stands in the act of darting 
towards the grandmother’s chamber. Mar- 
garet, who had awoke with him, then 
calls— 

“For Heaven’s sake, Stephen !—thou 
wilt not kill me and the child that I bear 
beneath my bosom!” 

Stephen sank involuntarily upon his 
knees by her side. For a long while he 
could not speak. Death and life met at 
this moment in his soul ; he had purposed 
a murder, and a new life was proclaimed 
to him! At last he burst into a flood of 
tears, and said~— 

“The child is an angel, and has saved 
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me! thou good, good Margaret, why hast 
thou not spoken to me of this before ?” 

She wept with him, and told him that 
she had been well aware of his wish to 
emigrate; but that since then, she knew 
not why, she had felt a double fear of him. 
Stephen uttered bitter reproaches against 
himself ; Margaret consoled him with kind 
words ; and he said at Jast— 

“Forget all, forgive all! I see, I see! 
How could I live as I have lived for weeks 
past? Oh, I alone know the greatness of 
my guilt! Ask me no farther ; forget and 
forgive all! You are too kind; I will for- 
ever remember it. We two, above all, 
must be one heart and one soul with each 
other when we cross the deep sea; for 
there, in the wide world, in the solitary 
wilderness, we shall have no one but our- 
selves.” 

All want and their long estrangement 
were now forgotten; and it seemed to 
both, as if they had been refreshed by the 
sweetest food. They conversed confiding- 
ly of the future, and endeavored to suit 
themselves lo it, and to wait patiently for 
better times. 

Stephen resolved to be, henceforth, in- 
dustrious, and to drive all evil thoughts 
from his bosom. This resolution gave him 
peace of mind again. 

The grandmother must, in a kind of 
half sleep, have heard something of their 
conversation through the thin partition ; 
for, towards morning, Stephen and his 
wife were awakened by a loud wailing. 
They hastened to the grandmother, and 
could not quiet her until she found words, 
and said— 

“You have been in a great wilderness 
with little Marie,” (thus she always called 
herself,) “and then, all of a sudden, you 
tied me and ran away from me; 1 was 
left alone—alone in the wind and snow. 
Do not desert little Marie; I will tell 
father, when he comes, and you will get a 
beating !” 

With some difficulty they succeeded, at 
last, in quieting her. 

Henceforth Stephen was doubly indus- 
trious. The spring drew near, and with 
it their wants grew lighter. Towards the 
grandmother he displayed an indescribable 
tenderness ; and Margaret could not un- 
derstand what he meant, when he once 
said— 


“If grandmother could only live long, | 
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very long! I did think .that our child 
would learn to walk, in America, upon our 
own soil; but we must be contented to 
have it happen here.” 

Often, in the evening, he would play 
like a child, for hours, with the grand- 
mother; and he would give up to her in 
everything, for she was very obstinate. 
Such pene. may be described in a few 
words; but much patience and tenderness 
is requisite to be able actually to perse- 
vere in it. He heard the grandmother, 
regularly, from the hymn-book; but often- 
times she did not know what hymns the 
schoolmaster had given her to learn ; he 
would then read to her the sat * of 
the hymns in alphabetical order. But 
while i read she often forgot what she 
wanted, and asked to play with the beans 
again. 

She was particularly delighted one 
evening, when the schoolmaster himself, 
who was paying Stephen a visit, heard her 
repeat a verse, and gave her a small pic- 
ture. Stephen participated in her child- 
like pleasure. 

When, in the spring, the long train of 
emigrants proper to set out upon their 
journey, the old restlessness began to stir 
in Stephen’s breast again; and as they 
passed where he was breaking stone, he 
said, smiling bitterly, as he bade them 
farewell— 

“I must keep the roads in order that 
you may travel the more conveniently ; and 
yet it seems to me, as if you went on be- 
fore only to break a path for me to follow 
you with greater ease.” 

Duke Lumbus shouted and sang as they 
rode away, and could not understand the 
deep grief which oppressed so many hearts. 

Stephen had always stood in a peculiar 
position towards Duke Lumbus. He had 
never allowed himself to be enticed to his 
revels; he felt an indistinct aversion for 
this man, and still no one could say any- 
thing evilof him. He had, indeed, spent 
a good part of his money, but that was 
nobody’s business. It was, perhaps, the 
self-confidence, the imperious insolence, 
with which Duke Lumbus treated every 
one; acting with men as if they were pup- 
pets which he set up, now here, now there, 
while he made them shout and dance after 
his humor; perhaps it was this that kept 
Stephen at a distance from him. 

Stephen, in fact, often thought to him- 
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self—‘‘ A man like him, who has plenty of 
money, looks with very different eyes upon 
the world ; he is everywhere at home, and 
can buy and have everything; while a 

r fellow like me is always anxious and 
timid, and thinks that at every moment 
some one will come into his house and 
drive him out.” 

As Duke Lumbus rode by, he said to 
Stephen— 

“Hallo, there, stone-breaker! I shall 
buy me a duchy in America, and call it 
Lumbia; and if you will come along, I 
will give you a hundred acres.” 

Stephen did not answer him. 

During the first few days after the de- 
parture of the emigrants, it seemed as if 
there was a void everywhere in the village, 
so many well-known faces were missing ; 
and every one thought that they would 
never be forgotten. But how strange itis! 
When a man or a community sinks in the 
stream of life, and disappears, it is like a 
stone that falls in the water; at first it 
opens and breaks the stream, then leaves 
a few circles, until at last the waves fol- 
low on again, smoothly and equably. 

When the wanderers departed, the young 
swallows were consulting with familiar 
chirping, as they lighted upon the willows 
by the brook, where they should build 
their nests, and they circled around many 
a roof, and discoursed in the air of their 
plans of architecture. But before they had 
completed their nests, no one in the vil- 
lage knew that a train of brothers had 
departed hence to settle in a distant land. 
Where were the wanderers now ? 

Stephen and the schoolmaster alone 
spoke often of the absent ones, and accom- 
panied them in their thoughts far over the 
sea. 


CHAPTER III. 


Autumn had returned again. Stephen’s 
family was augmented by a lively little 
girl, but a friend had been taken from 


him. The schoolmaster had been impris- 
oned, He had received a letter from his 
brother, who had joined the band of emi- 
grants, in which he described their sad fate 
in the liveliest colors. They had been 
obliged to wait long weeks for a vessel, 
and had nowhere met with aid; the con- 
tract for their passage had been shame- 





fully violated by the shipowners, and the 
helpless emigrants had found no advceate 
to enforce their complaints ; in addition to 
this, many had fallen into the hands of 
knaves and swindlers, who, taking advan- 
tage of their poverty and helplessness, had 
transported them to the most sickly of the 
French and English colonies, where, in a 
few years, all would perish from disease. 
A portion of his brother’s letter reflected 
severely upon the various governments of 
Germany for doing so little for the assist- 
ance of emigrants. 

“When an acquaintance dies,” he said, 
“or a customer who has contributed to 
our support, we accompany him to his last 
resting-place; but the subjects who, until 
now, have contributed to support the 
state, or who emigrate from present, or 
from fear of future poverty, these have no 
farther claim upon the love of their rulers. 
So long as we pay taxes they will hold us 
in their gracious keeping, but when we 
cease to do so, they care not what misery 
befalls us.” 

With the sole view of warning his fel- 
low countrymen against rash and heedless 
emigration, the schoolmaster had caused 
several copies of this letter to be taken, 
and had thus circulated it abroad among 
the people, for the police had refused to 
allow it to appear in the public journals. 
It was for this reason that the schoolmas- 
ter had been thrown into prison. 

One Sunday morning Stephen was stand- 
ing leaning against the door-post of his 
cottage, and gazing quietly at the swal- 
lows which were darting to and fro with the 
speed of an arrow through the air. The 
thought of emigrating, which still slum- 
bered in his bosom, softly awoke again ; 
he reflected that even the swallows here 
were preparing to leave their homes, and 
could no longer be at ease, now that they 
were threatened with cold and hunger. 
They could depart without hinderance, for 
the beasts have only to care for themselves 
and for their young, so long as they are 
small; parents they do not know. This 
was still a remnant of Stephen’s former 
evil thoughts, but it seemed to him, how- 
ever, as if another man, and not he him- 
self had cherished them in times past. 
Suddenly the cry was heard onall sides : 

“Duke Lumbus is here again! Duke 
Lumbus is here again !” 
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A man in tattered garments ran through 
the streets toward the church-yard, cry- 
ing, with lips covered with foam, “ My 
wife! give me my wife! Where is she ? 
If she is not here, then strike me dead !”” 

The bell now rang for church, and he 
screamcd : 

“Now they are burying her! Who has 
murdered her? Who says it was I! Strike 
me dead !”” 

The villagers crowded around the mad- 
man, who sti:l beat his breast, and cried : 

“Do you see? On the rope-ladder on 
board the ship, there she stood, and her 
apron fluttered in the air; I could not go 
up on board the ship; I could not hurl 
her down. I hurled her from the ladder 
in the barn, and Jay three days hid in the 
hay! Did you think I was gone? I was 
not gone ; I am not gone; I am here !” 

He fell into violent convulsions, and 
Stephen, trembling, but full of strength, 
was the first to raise the wretched maniac, 
and carry him into the nearest house ; he 
felt as if he were carrying himself, his 
second self. 

A man had here executed what he had 
merely purposed. He bestowed the kind- 
est cares upon the maniac, and when the 
latter had returned to calmness and con- 
sciousness, his words entered deep into 
Stephen’s soul, for he said: 

“ Stephen, thou art good! I thank thee! 
Thou hast always been good !” 

When at home, Stephen kept his eyes 


fixed upon the grandmother with a glance 


full of gratitude. He had looked upon her 
as the principal cause of his remaining at 
home in poverty, and now she had been to 
him a protection against far greater misery. 

In a few days the schoolmaster was re- 
stored to liberty, but he saw that his scanty 
means of livelihood had been impaired in 
consequence of what had happened, and 
he resolved to emigrate in company with 
Stephen. 

tephen, however, was destined to un- 
dergoa heavy punishment ; a severe atone- 
ment for the evil thoughts which he had 
formerly nourished in his heart. 

One day he was a up some loose 
boards in the corn-loft. Formerly he had 
looked on with indifference, while things 
about him went to ruin and decay ; then, 
there was, here a door, barely hanging by 
one of its hinges, there you might stumble 





a hundred times over the loose boards; 
but now he nailed everything fast; it 
seemed as if he wished to keep his house 
close, and in good order, since he had be- 
gun to regulate himself in all his thoughts 
and actions. 

The grandmother was sitting upon the 
stairs which led to the corn-loft, playing 
with the cat. Suddenly a piercing scream 
was heard, and the grandmother fell head- 
long to the ground. Stephen hastened 
towards her, and now stood at the top of 
the stairs with the hammer in his hand. 
Several neighbors had hurried up; they 
gathered round the poor woman, who lay 
apparently lifeless upon the flat stone at 
the foot of the stairs. 

Stephen, pale as a corpse, gazed upon 
the inanimate body. What he had. for- 
merly, so often wished, in the secret depths 
of his soul, had happened at last! Deep 
terror seized him, as if his wishes had 
done the deed. He tried to prevail 
upon those present to retire, and ran 
around as if out of his senses; as if he 
knew not what todo. The village po- 
lice at last came, and Stephen was carried 
before a magistrate. 

That which he had concealed and striv- 
en against in the most secret recesses of 
his soul; that which he believed no mor- 
tal could ever have suspected, now ap- 
peared so evident to all, thatan accusation 
was at once entered against him. 

The example of Duke Lumbus, who had 
been driven home by the stings of con- 
science, and who had delivered himself up 
voluntarily to death, had rendered the 
minds of men open to such a suspicion. 

And still, that frightful deed and its con- 
sequences should have convinced them, 
that it must have tended rather to prevent 
others from committing such a crime. 
Stephen felt anew all the horrors of his 
former thoughts of murder. They lay 
now open to the eyes of the judge ; not as 
& purpose merely, but as a completed 
deed. He could not, and would not, deny 
the burden which had formerly weighed 
upon his soul ; but would this be consid- 
ered a convincing proof of his guilt ? 

Margaret did not lose her courage; she 
cast but one long look upon her husband, 
as he was led away by the police, and 
then turned and employed all her efforts 
to recall her mother to consciousness. Her 
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A Battle for Life or Death. 





attempts were fortunately successful; the 
old woman recovered her speech; and, as 
is often the case in the hour before death, 
she regained also all the powers of her 
mind ; and related how, in endeavoring to 
catch the cat, she had been pulled for- 
ward by her, and had fallen to the ground. 
In the evening, before she died, Stephen 
was set at liberty. 

When the grandmother was committed 
to the earth, he stood weeping by the 
open grave; they were the last tears 
which he wept upon his native soil; for, 
with imperturbable calmness, he now made 
his preparations for emigration. He had 

wn strong in the battle with himself 
and the world. 

He had been enabled to resist the sever- 
est temptations; he had been taught by 
the severest trials to know his own value 
and that of his kindred ; and he was now 
one with himself and with them. With 
renewed courage he could set his face to- 
wards a New World. 

The schoolmaster and Stephen were 
now united by a new tie; they had be- 








come acquainted with the prisons of their 
native land. Stephen had never entirely 
given up his thoughts of emigration; he 
had resolutely suppressed them merely, as 
on the first evening that we met him ; he 
ate because he was resolved to eat, and 
not because he relished his meal: now, a 
new stimulus impelled him ; he had made 
public atonement for a battle in his heart. 

Stephen and the schoolmaster, with 
their families, were among the first who, 
aided by the society for the assistance of 
emigrants, which had been hastily formed, 
departed for the New World. 

From their home, until they had reached 
the place of their destination, they were 
led by one kind hand to another, and they 
often invoked Heaven’s blessing upon those 
who, uninfluenced by self-interest, from 
motives of pure benevolence, smoothed 
their rough path to their new home. 

Stephen’s youngest child, which bore 
the name of its grandmother, learned, in 
fact, to walk upon American soil; and he 
loved to call her “grandmother,” and to 
think, then, upon the deceased. 
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REMARKS ON ENGLISH NOVELISTS. 


No. Il. 


ELIZABETH INCHBALD. 


“Mrs. Inchbald was always a great favorite with me. There is the true soul of a woman breathing 
from what she writes, as much as if you heard her voice. It is as if Venus had written books.” 


Mrs. Incusatp had the rare good for- 
tune to write charming books and to be 
one of the most ieocle and fascinating 
women of her day. Surrounded by many 
temptations, she was, from first to last, a 
pure, noble-hearted being. Flattered by 
the gay and fashionable world ; by “ bevies 
of dainty dames of high degree,” and ad- 
mired for her genius by those well worthy 
to admire, appreciate, and applaud it, she 
always carried the same simple bearing ; 
alike free from affectation and free from 
sycophancy. She was on familiar terms 
with Godwin, Curran, and Holcroft; and 
was acquainted with almost every one in 
London famous for their beauty, grace, or 
talents. She often visited the country- 
seats of her wealthy friends ; but in one of 
her letters is the mournful expression, “‘ Do 
not ask me to any of your houses; it is a 
home I want, and not to pay a visit.” She 
often really suffered, that she might be 
enabled to help her poor relations, and 
make them comfortable. Ina letter she 
writes, ‘Many a time this winter when I 
cried with cold, I said to myself, ‘ but thank 
God, my sister has not to stir from her 
room. She has her fire lighted every 
morning ; all her provision is bought and 
brought to her ready cooked; she would 
be less able to bear what I bear; and how 
much more should I have to suffer, but 
from this reflection !’ It has almost made 
me warm, when I reflected that she suf- 
fered no cold.” Some winters before this 
was written, she herself scoured her bed- 
room, cleaned the grate, sifted the 
cinders, and all this work done at the top 
of three pairs of long stairs; and often 








William Hazlitt. 


while thus busy, a coach with a coronet 
and two footmen were waiting to take her 
an airing. But for “splendid vassalage”’ 
she had but little taste. When at Annan- 
dale House, she says she found every 
thing neat and clean, even her hands, which 
had not been the case for many a day. 
In another place she pleasantly runs on in 
this strain: “ My present apartment is so 
small that I am all over black and blue 
with thumping my body and limbs against 
my furniture on every side; but then | 
have not far to walk to reach any thing I 
want ; for I can kindle my fire as I lie in 
bed, and put on my cap as I dine; for 
the looking-glass is obliged to stand on 
the same table with my dinner. To be 
sure, if there was a fire in the night, | 
must inevitably be burnt, for I am at the 
top of the house, and so removed from 
the front part of it that I cannot hear the 
least sound of anything from the street ; 
but then I have a great deal of fresh air, 
and more daylight than most people in 
London, and the enchanting view of the 
Thames, the Surrey Hills, and of three 
windmills often throwing their giant arms 
about, secure from every attack of the 
knight of the woeful countenance.” 

Mrs. Inchbald’s maiden name was 
Simpson, and she was born at Standing- 
field, near Bury St. Edmonds, October 
15th, 1753. When a child, she went but 
little in society, owing to her stuttering so 
much that she could hardly be understood. 
Books came to her aid, and reading was 
the chief amusement of the family, and 
the readings were commonly dramatic, 
and they all went frequently to the thea- 
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tre at Bury. Her education was domestic, 
and she remarks how astonishing it is how 
much all girls are inclined to literature to 
what boys are. “My brother went to 
school, and never could spell. I and two 
af my sisters, though we were never 
taught, could spell from infancy.” She 
had an early longing to visit London 


“ London, opulent, enlarged, and still 
Increasing London. Babylon of old 
Not more the glory of the earth than she.” 


When she finally settled there, she pre- 
ferred it to any other place.* ‘There is 
scarcely an allusion to the country in 
any of her works, except where Hannah 
Primrose, in a letter to her seducer, wishes 
for the summer ; the fields are so green and 
everything so pleasant at that time of the 
year. Boaden sensibly remarks that 
Miss Simpson was a ready writer, though 
by no means a mistress of the pen. ‘There 
was then no such system as we see at 
present, and which gives to modern ladies 
a handwriting so exactly similar, that I 
have seen twenty notes which nothing 
but the signatures could determine to 
be from different persons. As far as 
the eye is gratified by neatness, the 
penmanship is improved; but we have 
lost the indication of character which 
existed when the writing, like the walk, 
the various action, the manner of doing 
everything, was individual and peculiar, 
and to a very nice observer sometimes 
made the letter itself a refutation of its 
contents. When eighteen years of age, in 
1771, she came to London on a visit to a 
married sister, She wrote regularly to 
her mother, (and during her life never 
failed to answer a letter,) visited the Mu- 
seum and all the chief places of amuse- 





* “ For giving a terseness and polish to conver- 
sation ; for rubbing out prejudices ; for correcting 
egotism ; for keeping self-importance out of sight, 
if not curing it ; fhe Wwinglaig a man to condense 
what he has to say, if he intends to be listened 
to; for accustoming him to endure opposition ; 
for teaching him not to think every man who 
differs from him in matters of taste a fool, and 
in politics a knave ; for cutting down harangues ; 
for guarding him ‘from producing as novelties 
and inventions, what has been said a thousand 
times; for quickness of allusion, which brings 
the idea before you without detail or quotations ; 
nothing is equal to the miscellaneous society of 
London.”—Calebs in Search of a Wife. 
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ment in the metropolis, and usually spent 
the evenings at the theatres or public 
gardens. At this time she met Mr. Inch- 
bald, an actor and her future husband. 
After her return home she frequently 
went to the theatre at Bury. She runs 
away from home, goes to London, and 
after a short period marries Inchbald. She 
was tall, slender and straight ; of the pur- 
est complexion and most beautiful fea- 
tures; her hair of a golden auburn, her 
eyes full at once of spirit and sweetness. 
Mr. Inchbald’s age was thirty-seven, hers 
nineteen. She made her first appearance 
on the stage at Bath, as Cordelia, her hus- 
band playing Lear. After finishing this 
engagement, she played in the provinces, 
and then went to Scotland. At Glasgow 
she appeared as Cordelia and Calista, and 
in stately Edinburgh, “ throned on crags,” 
she played Juliet, Cordelia and Calista. 
At Aberdeen she was taken sick, and was 
attended by Dr. Brodie, who afterwards 
removed to London. She seems to have 
had quite a fancy for doctors, and to have 
been greatly admired by them, for several 
of them were in the habit of sending game 
and presents for her acceptance. She 
studied the French language, and her hus- 
band, who had been dabbling in portrait 
painting, thought they had better visit 
Paris, where they had but little success. 
They returned to England, and at Brigh- 
ton she records that they several times 
went without dinner or tea, and once walk- 
ed to some fields to eat turnips instead of 
dining—as badly off as the poor player in 
Gil Blas, who is found soaking his crusts 
in a fountain by the roadside. At Liver- 
pool she became acquainted with Mrs. Sid- 
dons, and for forty-five years their friend- 
ship continued with undiminished respect 
and kindness. She was much improved 
by the society of John Philip Kemble, 
who frequently called and read to her. 
In 1779, she lost her husband. Kemble 
afterwards, in London, was very attentive 
to her, and she entertained hopes that he 
would propose, but he never did. Her 
hand was frequently sought, but without 
success. Holcroft was one of her lovers, 
Dr. Gisborne another. 

In 1780 she made her first appearance 
as Bellario, at Covent Garden. “A Mo- 
gul Tale,” the first of her dramatic wri- 
tings, and the commencement and founda- 
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Mrs. Incupatp had the rare good for- 
tune to write charming books and to be 
one of the most 0 and fascinating 
women of her day. Surrounded by many 
temptations, she was, from first to last, a 
pure, noble-hearted being. Flattered by 
the gay and fashionable world ; by “ bevies 
of dainty dames of high degree,” and ad- 
mired for her genius by those well worthy 
to admire, appreciate, and applaud it, she 
always carried the same simple bearing ; 
alike free from affectation and free from 
sycophancy. She was on familiar terms 
with Godwin, Curran, and Holcroft; and 
was acquainted with almost every one in 
London famous for their beauty, grace, or 
talents. She often visited the country- 
seats of her wealthy friends ; but in one of 
her letters is the mournful expression, “ Do 
not ask me to any of your houses; it is a 
home I want, and not to pay a visit.” She 
often really suffered, that she might be 
enabled to help her poor relations, and 
make them comfortable. In a letter she 
writes, ‘Many a time this winter when I 
cried with cold, I said to myself, ‘ but thank 
God, my sister has not to stir from her 
room. She has her fire lighted every 
morning ; all her provision is bought and 
brought to her ready cooked; she would 
be less able to bear what I bear; and how 
much more should I have to suffer, but 
from this reflection !’ It has almost made 
me warm, when I reflected that she suf- 
fered no cold.” Some winters before this 
was written, she herself scoured her bed- 
room, cleaned the grate, sifted the 
cinders, and all this work done at the top 
of three pairs of long stairs; and often 
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“Mrs. Inchbald was always a great favorite with me. There is the true soul of a woman breathing 
from what she writes, as much as if you heard her voice. It is as if Venus had written books.” 
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while thus busy, a coach with a coronet 
and two footmen were waiting to take her 
an airing. But for “splendid vassalage”’ 
she had but little taste. When at Annan- 
dale House, she says she found every 
thing neat and clean, even her hands, which 
had not been the case for many a day. 
In another place she pleasantly runs on in 
this strain: “‘My present apartment is so 
small that I am all over black and blue 
with thumping my body and limbs against 
my furniture on every side; but then I 
have not far to walk to reach any thing I 
want ; for I can kindle my fire as I lie in 
bed, and put on my cap as I dine; for 
the looking-glass is obliged to stand on 
the same table with my dinner. To be 
sure, if there was a fire in the night, I 
must inevitably be burnt, for I am at the 
top of the house, and so removed from 
the front part of it that I cannot hear the 
least sound of anything from the street ; 
but then I have a great deal of fresh air, 
and more daylight than most people in 
London, and the enchanting view of the 
Thames, the Surrey Hills, and of three 
windmills often throwing their giant arms 
about, secure from every attack of the 
~— of the woeful countenance.” 

rs. Inchbald’s maiden name was 
Simpson, and she was born at Standing- 
field, near Bury St. Edmonds, October 
15th, 1753. When a child, she went but 
little in society, owing to her stuttering so 
much that she could hardly be understood. 
Books came to her aid, and reading was 
the chief amusement of the family, and 
the readings were commonly dramatic, 
and they all went frequently to the thea- 
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tre at Bury. Her education was domestic, 
and she remarks how astonishing it is how 
much all girls are inclined to literature to 
what boys are. “My brother went to 
school, and never could spell. I and two 
af my sisters, though we were never 
taught, could spell from infancy.” She 
had an early longing to visit London 


“London, opulent, enlarged, and still 
Increasing London. Babylon of old 
Not more the glory of the earth than she.” 


When she finally settled there, she pre- 
ferred it to any other place.* There is 
scarcely an allusion to the covatry in 
any of her works, except where Hannah 
Primrose, in a letter to her seducer, wishes 
for the summer ; the fields are so green and 
everything so pleasant at that time of the 
year. Boaden sensibly remarks that 
Miss Simpson was a ready writer, though 
by no means a mistress of the pen. ‘There 
was then no such system as we see at 
present, and which gives to modern ladies 
a handwriting so exactly similar, that | 
have seen twenty notes which nothing 
but the signatures could determine to 
be from different persons, As far as 
the eye is gratified by neatness, the 
gy is improved; but we have 
ost the indication of character which 
existed when the writing, like the walk, 
the various action, the manner of doing 
everything, was individual and peculiar, 
and to a very nice observer sometimes 
made the letter itself a refutation of its 
contents. When eighteen years of age, in 
1771, she came to London on a visit to a 
married sister. She wrote regularly to 
her mother, (and during her life never 
failed to answer a letter,) visited the Mu- 
seum and all the chief places of amuse- 





* “ For giving a terseness and polish to conver- 
sation ; for rubbing out prejudices ; for correcting 
egotism ; for ro seif-im portance out of sight, 
if not curing it; for bringing a man to condense 
what he has to say, if he intends to be listened 
to; for accustoming him to endure opposition ; 
for teaching him not to think every man who 
differs from him in matters of taste a fool, and 
in politics a knave ; for cutting down harangues ; 
for guarding him from producing as novelties 
and inventions, what has been said a thousand 
times; for quickness of allusion, which brings 
the idea before you without detail or quotations ; 
nothing is equal to the miscellaneous society of 


Lendon.”—Calebs in Search of a Wife. 
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ment in the metropolis, and usually spent 
the evenings at the theatres or public 
gardens, At this time she met Mr. Inch- 
bald, an actor and her future husband. 
After her return home she frequently 
went to the theatre at Bury. She runs 
away from home, goes to London, and 
after a short period marries Inchbald. She 
was tall, slender and straight ; of the pur- 
est complexion and most beautiful fea- 
tures; her hair of a golden auburn, her 
eyes full at once of spirit and sweetness. 
Mr. Inchbald’s age was thirty-seven, hers 
nineteen. She made her first appearance 
on the stage at Bath, as Cordelia, her hus- 
band playing Lear. After finishing this 
engagement, she played in the provinces, 
and then went to Scotland. At Glasgow 
she appeared as Cordelia and Calista, and 
in stately Edinburgh, “ throned on crags,” 
she played Juliet, Cordelia and Calista. 
At Aberdeen she was taken sick, and was 
attended by Dr. Brodie, who afterwards 
removed to London. She seems to have 
had quite a fancy for doctors, and to have 
been greatly admired by them, for several 
of them were in the habit of sending game 
and presents for her acceptance. She 
studied the French language, and her hus- 
band, who had been dabbling in portrait 
painting, thought they had better visit 
Paris, where they had but little success. 
They returned to England, and at Brigh- 
ton she records that they several times 
went without dinner or tea, and once walk- 
ed to some fields to eat turnips instead of 
dining—as badly off as the poor player in 
Gil Blas, who is found soaking his crusts 
in a fountain by the roadside. At Liver- 
pool she became acquainted with Mrs. Sid- 
dons, and for forty-five years their friend- 
ship continued with undiminished respect 
and kindness. She was much improved 
by the society of John Philip Kemble, 
who frequently called and read to her. 
In 1779, she lost her husband. Kemble 
afterwards, in London, was very attentive 
to her, and she entertained hopes that he 
would propose, but he never did. Her 
hand was frequently sought, but without 
success. Holcroft was one of her lovers, 
Dr. Gisborne another. 

In 1780 she made her first appearance 
as Bellario, at Covent Garden. ‘A Mo- 
gul Tale,” the first of her dramatic wri- 
tings, and the commencement and founda- 
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tion of her good fortune, was played in 
1784. “Animal Magnetism,” 1788, is 
very entertaining. A quack-doctor says, 
“In spite of the scandalous reports of my 
enemies, I have, this morning, nine visits 
to make.” Constance replies, ‘‘ Very true, 
sir; a young ward has sent for you to at- 
tend her guardian; three nephews have 
sent for you to attend their uncles, very 
rich men; and five husbands have sent for 
you in great haste to attend their wives.” 

The piece was highly successful and 
very laughable, and closes with a very 
true remark, “there is no magnetism like 
the magnetism of love.” ‘The Child of 
Nature,” 1788, is a delightful play, and 
the part of Amanthis is selected by many 
pretty debutantes, for its artless innocence, 
grace, beauty, and warm affections. One 
of the personages in this play, the Mar- 
chioness of Merida, does not admire the 
native loveliness of Amanthis; ‘‘she wants 
powder, rouge, and a thousand adorn- 
ments.” The Duke of Murcia describes 
what love is to Amanthis, who is impatient 
to know what it means: ‘it is so long 
since, | must recollect a little before I can 
tell you. Amongst the passions it is one 
more troublesome than any of them, and 
yet more pleasing than all; it sometimes 
burns you with heat, and sometimes freezes 
you with cold; it creates in your mind 
a constant desire to be with one particu- 
lar person; and when you are with them, 
you generally look like a fool. You think 
them handsome, though they are fright- 
fully ugly. Yon think them well shaped, 
though they are crooked; wise, though 
they are simpletons; and you hope they 
love you, though you are sure they do 
not.” Amanthis: “ You need not say any 
more, sir; I think 1 have had the disor- 
der.” “The Midnight Hour,” 1788, is 
full of life and spirit. It was very suc- 
cessful. I like it the best of her minor 
pieces. ‘Such Things Are,” is perhaps 
the greatest achievement of her dramatic 
enius. ‘“ Haswell” was drawn from the 
philanthropic Howard. ‘“ Meanwright” 
gives a wrong description to Twineall of 
the inhabitants of a house, which produces 
some scenes of the richest comic humor. 
The streets were so crowded around the 
theatre, that Mrs. Inchbald had difficulty 
in reaching the door to see her own play. 
One of the characters, Lady Tremor, is 





praising her philosophy to her husband, 
and enumerating some instances and proofs 
of it, amongst the rest the following: 
“When the servant at my Lady Grissel’s 
threw a whole urn of boiling water upon 
your legs, did I then give any proofs of 
female weakness? Did I faint, scream, or 
even shed a tear?” Sir Luke: “No, 
very true; and while I lay sprawling on 
the carpet, I could see you holding a 
smelling-bottle to the lady of the house, 
begging of her not to make herself the 
least uneasy, ‘for that the accident was 
of no manner of consequence.’” “Every 
one has his Fault” was equally successful. 
It is full of interesting situations. Nor- 
land is evidently the Dorriforth of her 
simple story. The character of Harmony 
is pleasing, and was something new on the 
stage. “ Wives as they Were, and Maids 
as they Are,” is a most attractive play. 
The characters of Miss Dorillow il Sir 
William Dorillow, her father, “ give ample 
room and verge enough” for good acting. 
The dialogue is spirited and elegant. 
“The Wedding Day,” 1793, was graced 
by the performances of the fascinating Mrs. 
Jordan, and the accomplished Thomas 
King. Mrs. Jordan, whose rea] name was 
Dorothy Bland, and she was never mar- 
ried, first appeared in a Dublin theatre as 
Pheebe, in “As You Like It.” Her per- 
formance of Priscilla Tomboy in “ The 
Romp,” first attracted attention towards 
her in England. She played the Country 
Girl on her first appearance in London, 
which was an exquisite performance. Mrs. 
Siddons, who had seen her in the provin- 
ces, thought it impossible for her to suc- 
ceed in London. We are often “better 
bad judges” of one another. Mrs. Inch- 
bald says she came to town with no report 
in her favor to elevate her above a very 
moderate salary, or to attract more than 
a moderate house when she appeared. But 
here moderation stopped. She at once 
displayed such consummate art, with such 
bewitching nature, such excellent sense, 
and such innocent simplicity, that her 
auditors were boundless in their plaudits, 
and so warm in their ; .ises when they 
left the theatre, that their friends at home 
would not give credit to the extent of their 
eulogiums. Leigh Hunt, ina bit of criti- 
cism equal to any in Colley Cibber’s 
Apology, thus fondly dwells upon her 
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performance in the Country Girl. <‘ Those 
who remember how that delightful woman 
seemed made for every trusting enjoy- 
ment; how she could unite boisterous 
animal spirits with a brimful sensibility ; 
how she could come dancing on the stage 
at forty, a girl in spite of her fat ; what a 
breadth and music there was in her voice, 
and how people loved it the moment they 
heard it ; how she would wear a huge bux- 
om pin-a-fore, divide sobs of sorrow with 
the comforts of a great slice of bread and 
butter, anticipate a world of delight with 
rubbed hands and huddling shoulders ; 
and with what a cramming of all the 
powers of coaxing into one little syllable 
she would utter the word ‘bud,’ while 
taking her guardian’s cheeks in her hands, 
as though it sprang out of the fullness of 
her heart, and formed her lips into the 
very thing it spoke of—will sigh to think 
that circumstances rarely produce crea- 
tures of such cordiai human clay, or that 
anything could have made a life close in 
sorrow which had given to others nothing 
but happiness. * * * * = # The 
two best sermons we ever heard, (and no 
disparagement either to many a good one 
from the pulpit,) were a sentence of Dr. 
Whichcote against the multiplication of 
things forbidden, and the heart-and-soul 
— of Dorothy Jordan.” 

nce, when Mrs. Jordan was at Ches- 
ter, a widow with her three young chil- 
dren were thrown into prison by her 
creditor, for a small debt, which, with 
expenses, amounted to eight pounds: this 
Mrs. Jordan paid. On the afternoon of 
the same day that the woman was libe- 
rated, and her benefactress was taking her 
usual walk, the widow with her children 
followed, and just as Mrs. Jordan had 
taken shelter in a porch from a shower of 
rain, dropped on her knees in gratitude to 
thank her. The children beholding the 
emotion of their mother, by their cries 
made the scene so affecting, that Mrs. Jor- 
dan, unable to conceal her feelings, stooped 
to kiss the children, and slipping a pound 
note into the mother’s hand, requested, in 
her usual playful manner, that she should 
go away. Another person who had taken 
shelter under the porch, and witnessed the 
transaction, came forward and said, “ Lady, 
pardon the freedom of a stranger, but would 
to the Lord the world were all like thee.” 
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His dress bespoke his calling, and she 
immediately retreated a little, and said, 
“No, I won’t shake hands with you.” 

« Why ?” 

“ Because you are a Methodist preacher, 
and when you know who | am, you'll send 
me to the devil.” 

“The Lord forbid! I am, as you say, 
a preacher of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
who tells us to clothe the naked, feed the 
hungry, and relieve the distressed; and 
do you think I can behold a sister fulfill 
the commands of my great Master, without 
feeling that spiritual attachment which 
leads me to break through worldly cus- 
toms, and offer you the hand of friendship 
and brotherly love ?” 

“ Well, you are a good old soul, I dare 
say; but 1 don’t like fanatics, and you'll 
not like me when I tell you who I am.” 

“T hope I shall.” 

“Well, then, I am a player.” The 
preacher sighed. ‘ Yes, I am a player, 
and you must have heard of me. Mrs. 
Jordan is my name.” 

After a short pause he again extended 
his hand, and with a complaisant counte- 
nance replied, ‘The Lord bless thee, who- 
ever thou art! His goodness is unlimited. 
He has bestowed on thee a large portion 
of His spirit; and, as to thy calling, if thy 
soul upbraid thee not, the Lord forbid that 
I should.” Thus reconciled, and the rain 
abating, they left the porch: the offer of 
his arm was accepted, and they proceeded 
arm in arm together; at parting, the 
preacher shook hands with her, saying, 
“Fare thee well, sister; I know not what 
the principles of people of thy calling may 
be; thou art the first I ever conversed 
with; but if their benevolent practices 
equal thine, 1 hope and trust at the great 
day the Almighty will say to each, ‘Thy 
sins are forgiven thee.’ ” 

An engraving of Mrs. Jordan, in the 
character of Priscilla Tomboy, irom a 
painting by Romney, and published by 
the Boydells in June, 1788, is now before 
me; the face is fine and thoughtful, the 
eyes large and lustrous, and the figure 
slight and elegant. From this likeness I 
rte Charles Lamb’s exquisite criticism 
to be true. ‘Those who have only seen 
Mrs. Jordan within the last ten or fifteen 
years, can have no adequate notion of her 
performance of such parts as Ophelia, 
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Helena, and Viola. Her voice had latterly 
acquired a coarseness which suited well 
enough with her Nells and Hoydens, but 
in those days it sank with her steady melt- 
ing eye into the heart. Her joyous parts— 
in which her memory now chiefly lives— 
in her youth were outdone by her plaintive 
ones. There is no giving an account how 
she delivered the Siircied story of her 
love for Orsino. It was no set speech that 
she had foreseen, so as to weave it into an 
harmonious period, line necessarily follow- 
ed line, to make up the music—yet I have 
heard it so spoken, or rather read, not 
without its grace and beauty—but when 
she declared her sister’s history to be 
‘a blank,’ and that ‘she never told her 
love,’ there was a pause, as if the story 
had ended—and then the image of the 
‘worm in the bud’ came up as a new sug- 
gestion, and the heightened image ‘of Pa- 
tience’ still followed after that, as by some 
growing (and not mechanical) process, 
thought after thought springing up, I 
would almost say, as they were watered 
by her tears.” 

Thomas King was, for the long period 
of fifty-four years; an ornament to the 
English stage. He was first articled to 
an eminent attorney, when full of youth, 
hope and spirits, but like Ranger in the 
Comedy, he found the law too dry a 
study, and joined some strollers at Tun- 
bridge. They performed in barns and 
booths, King playing tragedy, comedy 
and farce. i 


“ The strolling pageant-hero treads in air, 
Pleased for his hour he to mankind gives law, 
And snores the next out on a truss of straw.” 


He once walked from Beaconsfield to 
London, to procure some properties for 
the theatre, for his benefit at night in 
Richard III. His profits were three- 
pence half-penny and a share of the can- 
dle ends. Garrick happened to see him 

erform at Windsor, and engaged him for 
vies Lane, but Mrs Pritchard, “the 
tender parent and the virtuous wife,”’ was 
the first who appreciated his peculiar tal- 
erts, and made it a point that he should 
play Benedict to her Beatrice, Ranger to 
her Clarinda. He appeared as Tom in 
“The Conscious Lovers,” with great ap- 
plause. Glorious Parson Adams exclaims, 
“I never heard of any plays fit for a 





Christian to read, but Cato and the Con- 
scious Lovers; and I must own, in the 
latter are some things almost solemn 
enough for a sermon.” In the same year 
King added to his reputation, by the per- 
formance of Squire Groom in Love a la 
Mode. It was in 1766-7 that he played 
Lord Ogleby, on the bringing out ‘The 
Clandestine Marriage.’ His conception of 
the play was felicitous. He was also the 
original Sir Peter Teazle, and Puff in the 
Critic. In May, 1802, he took his fare- 
well benefit, and appeared as Sir Peter 
Teazle. It was a fine performance, and 
was received with loud, heartfelt, liberal 
applause. At the conclusion of the play, 
he came forward, attended by Charles 
Kemble, and delivered an address written 
by Cumberland, with much feeling. At 
the conclusion of the address, Mrs, Jordan 
came on the stage and led him to the 
green-room, where the performers were 
assembled to present him with a silver 
cup and salver. Engraved on the eup 
was a motto from Henry V, Act fifth: 
“If he be not fellow with the best king, 
thou shalt find him the best king of good 
fellows.” He was a most entertaining 
and delightful man, and excelled in story- 
telling, and was always happy to gratify 
his friends by a display of this rare talent. 
Unfortunately he was devoted to gaming. 
For several years he abstained from the 
fatal passion, had a house in town, another 
at Hampstead, kept his carriage, and with 
a generous hospitality entertained his 
friends. But alas! he once more ven- 
tured to the gaming-table, and in one 
night lost the savings of many years. 
Hazlitt in one of his Essays, writes— 
“The French cannot be persuaded of the 
excellence of the comic actors of Eng- 
land ; it is plain they have never heard of 
Mrs. Jordan, nor King, nor Bannister, nor 
Suett, nor Munden, nor Lewis, nor little 
Simmons, nor Dodd, and Parsons, and 
Emery, and Miss Pope, and Miss Farren, 
and all those who in my time have glad- 
dened a nation, and made life’s business 
like a summer’s dream. Can I think of 
them and of their names, that glittered in 
the play-bills when I was young, exciting 
all the flutter of hope and expectation, of 
seeing them in their favorite parts of Nell, 
or Little Pickle, or Touchstone, or Sir 
Peter Teazle, or Lenitive in the Prize, or 
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Lingo, or Crabtree, or Nipperkin, or Old 
Dorritow, or Ranger, or the Copper Cap- 
tain, or Lord Sands, or Filch, or Moses, 
or Sir Andrew Aguecheek, or Acres, or 
Elbow, or Hodge, or Flora, or the Duen- 
na, or Lady Teazle, or Lady Grace; or 
the gaiety that sparkled in all eyes, and 
the delight that overflowed all hearts as 
they glanced before us in those parts, 
throwing a gaudy shadow upon life.” 
Mrs. Inchbald’ s plays brought her both 
fame and money: “Such Things Are,” 
£410 12; “ Married Man,” £100 00; 
“The Wedding Day,” £200 00; “ The 
Midnight Hour, ” £130 00; “ Every One 
Has his Fault,” £700 00; “ Wives as 
they Were and Maids as they Are,” 
£427 10; “Lover’s Vows,” £150 00. 
Our fair authoress now turned her atten- 
tion to the writing of a novel, and the 
fruits of her genius and labor were offered 
to the public with the title, “A Simple 
Story,” 4 vols. 1791; and Robinson, her 
ublisher, whom she delighted to call her 
fest friend on earth, gave her £200 for it. 
This is one of the most fascinating works 
of fiction ever written, and no one that 
has once read it can ever forget it. Haz- 
litt says he “read it of all places in the 
world at M ; no matter where it was, 
it transported me out of myself. I recol- 
lect walking out to escape from one of the 
tenderest parts, in order to return to it 
again with double relish. An old crazy 
hand-organ was playing Robin Adair, a 
shower dropped manna on my head, and 
slaked my feverish thirst of happiness. 
Her heroine, Miss Milner, was at my side. 
My dream has since been verified—how 
like it was to the reality! In truth the re- 
ality itself was but a dream.” 
Every character in the work lives and 
moves. 





“Those are the likest copies which are drawn 
By the original of human life.”—Roscommon. 


We sit in the room and listen to their con- 
versation. We know their faces as well 
as we know our own. Good Miss Wood- 
ley, though she is thirty-five, and exceed- 
ingly plain, is beloved by all, for- her 
cheerfulness of temper, and sweet nature 
and kind heart were inexhaustible, and 
she even escapes the appellation of an old 
maid. ‘The stately and unforgiving Dorri- 
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forth, the warm and steady friend Sand- 
ford, the gay, volatile, beautiful and ae- 
complished Miss Milner, are drawn with 
the “soft precision of the clear Vandyke.”’ 
It is a very good natural scene, where Dor- 
riforth takes his nephew, young Harry 
Rushbrook, (not knowing who he is,) and 
sets him on his knee and caresses him, 


‘and asks him his name, which when he 


hears, he pushes him so suddenly from 
him, that the child, to prevent his falling, 
throws his arms around his uncle’s neck, 
and exclaims, “‘I had like to have been 
down.” Dorriforth becomes Lord Elm 

wood, and marries Miss Milner, who falls 
from her high estate, and becomes un- 
faithful to her husband. The letter she 
writes to him on her death-bed, recom- 
mending their daughter to his care, is 
truly aifecting. ‘My Lord, who writes 
this letter I well know—I well know to 
whom it is addressed—TI feel with the 
most powerful force both our situations ; 
nor should I dare to offer you even this 
humble petition, but that at the time you 
receive it, there will be no such person as 
I am in existence. For myself, then, all 
concern will be over, but there is a care 
that pursues me to the grave, and threat- 

ens my want of repose even there. | 
I leave a child—I will not call her mine; 
that has undone her. I will not call her 
yours ; that will be of no avail. I present 
her before you as the grand-daughter of 
Mr. Milner. Oh! do not refuse an asylum, 
even in your house, to the destitute off- 
spring of your friend; the last and only 
remaining branch of his family. Receive 
her into your household, be her condition 
there ever so abject. I cannot write dis- 
tinctly what | would—my senses are not 
impaired, but the powers of expression 
are. The complaint of the unfortunate 
child in the Scriptures, (a lesson F have 
studied) has made this wish cling so fast 
to my heart, that without the distant hope 
of its being fulfilled, death would have 
more terrors than my weak mind could 
support. “I will go to my father; how 
many servants live in my father’s house, 
and are fed with plenty, while I starve in 
a foreign land.” Ido not ask a parent’s 
festive rejoicing at her approach. I do 
not even ask her father to behold her; 
but let her live under his protection. For 





her grandfather’s sake do not refuse this; 
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to the child of his child, whom he entrust- 
ed to your care, do not refuse it. Be her 
host ; I remit the tie of being her parent. 
Never see her; but let her sometimes live 
under the same roof with you. It is Miss 
Milner, your ward, to whom you never 
refused a request, who supplicates you— 
not now for your nephew, Rushbrook, but 
for one so much more dear, that a denial— 
she dares not suffer her thoughts to glance 
that way; she will hope, and in that 
hope bids you farewell, with all the love 
she ever bore you. Farewell, Dorriforth ; 
farewell, Lord Elmwood; and before you 
throw this letter from you with contempt 
or anger, cast your imagination into the 
grave where I am lying. Reflect upon all 
the days of my past life; the anxious mo- 
ments I have known, and what has been 
their end. Behold me, also; in my altered 
face there is no anxiety, no joy or sorrow; 
all is over. My whole frame is motion- 
iess; my heart beats no more. Look at 
my horrid habitation, too, and ask yourself 
whether I am an object of resentment.” 

Northcote, a far better converser than 
painter, when asked what he thought of 
Mrs. Inchbald, replied, “Oh very highly ; 
there was no affectation in her. 1 once 
took up her simple story, which my sister 
had borrowed from the circulating library, 
and looking into it, I said, ‘ My God! what 
have you got here?’ and I never moved 
from my chair till I finished it. Her ‘ Na- 
ture and Art’ is equally fine, the very 
marrow of genius.” Mrs. Inchbald does 
not make use of what Sterne styles “ tall 
opaque words,” in this wonderful fiction. 
Simple incidents and simple language were 
the means she used to unfold the secrets 
of the red-leaved tablets of the heart. 
The interest is of a deep, tender and 
mournful kind, and if the heart does 
heave, and the eye glisten with tears at 
some of the incidents, others are of a re- 
deeming nature; as we glance at the dark 
backward and abyss of time, we find 
glimpses of sunshine, noble affections of 
the heart, and faith in human nature to 


cheer us. Soft showers of pity fall on the 
grave of the lovely Miss Milner; flowers 


spring from about her narrow resting- 
place to ease the aching heart. 


“ Sweet fiction and sweet truth alike prevail.” 
I know of no story of about the same 





length that displays equal genius with this, 
with the exception of ‘‘ Histoire de Manon 
Lescaut,” par l’abbé Prévot. This simple 
story is just the book for a man to put in 
his pocket when he takes a walk into the 
country, and after stopping at some com- 
fortable inn, and taking his needful fare, 
to seat himself by some window com- 
manding a pleasant prospect—and then 
read it. He is repaid, “ with a world of 
profit and delight.” I could have enjoyed 
this book dearly after my last walk to 
Flatbush, in a faultless inn there. Sincer- 
ity, a love for the country, and a spirit of 
enjoyment, the power of extracting good 
and beauty from the simplest objects, are 
all that are required in a companion for a 
rural walk. I was doubly rich in my two 
friends, The one, a young lawyer, was 
glad enough to escape from the drudgery 
of a toilsome profession. His looks bright- 
ened up. Good talk flowed freely from 
his lips; his step was buoyant and 
triumphant, and his cane came down with 
a ringing sound as he walked through the 
lovely city of Brooklyn. He was hum- 
ming ‘‘ Begone, dull care.” He is one of 
those whose qualities of head and heart 
but few of his acquaintances appreciate, 
for they sink into an absorbent ground of 
modesty and quiet manners. He is truth- 
ful, has a well-regulated mind, loves a 
beautiful landscape and house and grounds, 
has good taste, is gentlemanly, plays on 
several instruments skillfully, sings well, 
enjoys a good story, and will tell an 
effective one in return. He laments that 
the happy days of his boyhood have 
passed away, and speaks with rapture of 
his Saturday holiday enjoyments, when 
“‘life’s mere and breathing charm” was 
sufficient for his comfort. The other of 
my companions has written muck, clearly 
expressed, and with a large portion of 
bland, heart-easing philosophy. He is 
very agreeable, notwithstanding he stut- 
ters somewhat in his eagerness to be 
delivered of his good sayings. He has a 
few choice books, with which he is 
thoroughly imbued. There is nothing nar- 
row in his taste. Herelishes Hooker and is 
an admirer of John Buncle. He reads novels 
and sermons, and finds both admirable. He 
goes to theatres, concerts and churches, 
and finds them all interesting and instruc- 
tive. He sometimes indulges himself in 









imitating Methodist preachers, in a stento- 
rian voice and with uplifted eyes, in a 
capital style and with great unction. A 
ranting actor he does to the life. He loves 
and is beloved by children ; a sure test of 
his amiability. He is a great admirer of 
Hazlitt, and is alive to the merits of 
Steele and Addison. He has a fine old 
copy cf Walton’s Angler, which he cher- 
ishes lovingly He shakes hands heartily, 
in a manner that plainly says, My dear 
boy, I am really glad to see you. Then 
comes sincere talk, and you hear spoons 
tinkling in tumblers, and some old brandy 
or Jamaica appears blushingly on the 
scene, and then for a walk. He has good 
sense, a correct taste, and a straight-for- 
wardness of head and heart which are as 
rare as they are delightful. He ought to 
have a fortune, and keep open house all 
the year; it would snow of meat and 
drink. He sees God’s goodness in the 
tiny flower, and in the giant oak. He 
conceives life to be a blessing, and talks 
not of the sinful flesh. If there were 
more of his nature in the world, society 
would improve faster than it does. 

The sun looked on the world with glori- 
ous eye. The morning was clear, the air 
pure and bracing, and we went briskly on 
our winding way. The sun shone brightly 
through the few remaining leaves that still 
clung to the dark branches ; their brethren 
that had once sparkled with them in green 
beauty, when they were refreshed by sum- 
mer showers, now lay piled in heaps by 
the roadside, and rustled to our tread. On 
the top of one of the hills we had an ex- 
tensive view of Brooklyn, the Narrows, 
Staten Island, the Jersey shore, and New 
York; and in the opposite direction “ old 
ocean’s gray and melancholy waste” blend- 
ed with the sky. Some sheltered fields 
were still covered with a tender green, At 
length we reached Flatbush ; there was an 
exclamation of delight from us all. The 
houses look like homes, the abodes of quiet 
and contentment. They give one a per- 
fect idea of cleanliness and comfort. A 
Sabbath silence brooded over the entire 
scene. The city with its cares and crimes 
and pains was forgotten. We were boys 
again. A walk through Flatbush is de- 
lightful, for the path is serpentine, and 
lined on each side with trees. It looked 
like fairy land in November, when 
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“ Yellow leaves in sun and wind 
Were falling from the tree.” 


It must be a bower of bliss in “ the leafy 

month of June.” In front of one of the 

inns we saw an old weather-beaten sign, 

with a golden lion on it, almost defaced. 
We liked the looks of it better than we did 
those of its newer and glossier neighbors. 

We went in, and there “arrangement neat 
and chastest order reign.” Not a speck 
of dust was to be seen. Woman’s care 
and taste were everywhere visible. We 
were waited upon by a young woman, 
neatly attired, and well bred. We deter- 
mined to dine there, and when the dinner 
was prepared, we were shown through 
rambling rooms to an apartment which we 
judged to be the sitting-room of the fam- 
ily. It was well warmed, a canary bird 
was bathing himself in the sunshine—there 
was a piano in the room, and a painting, 
most likely of two sisters, with sweet eyes 
and rosy lips, was suspended above it. The 
same scrupulous neatness was here visible 
as in other parts of the house. After our 
meal a polite, good-looking girl procured 
the key of the piano, and the young law- 
yer made it discourse most eloquent music 
—~the tones sank into the heart, and harmo- 
nized with the quiet and orderly spot in 
which we were. The sun shed a golden 
tinge on some vine leaves by the window, 
and the garden paths looked as if the 
broom had just been passed over them. 
We felt a delicious repose. 


“ A wise man never will be sad ; 
But neither will sonorous bubbling mirth 
A shallow stream of happiness betray— 
Too happy to be sportive, he’s serene.” 


After luxuriating till warned by the gloam- 
ing to depart, we bade a kind adieu to our 
entertainers and turned our steps home- 
ward. Our way back was cheered with 
conversation about our pleasant ramble, 
our delicious fare, and the inn, which we 
all agreed never was and never would be 
surpassed. The shades of evening sur- 
rounded us before we reached Brooklyn ; 
the air was still; not a sound was heard 
save 


“ The watch-dog’s yoice that bay’d the whis- 
pering wind.” 
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We had truly drunk the spirit of the 
golden day, 


* And triumphed in existence.” 


Inns like that at Flatbush are glorious 
places to read a favorite volume. Hazlitt, 
after some remarks on the luxury of read- 
ing, says that the last time he “tasted this 
luxury in its full perfection was after a 
sultry day’s walk in summer, between 
Farnham and Alton. I was fairly tired 
out ; I walked into an inn-yard, (I think at 
the latter place.) I was shown by the 
waiter to what looked at first like common 
outhouses at the other end of it, but they 
turned out to be a suite of rooms, probably 
a hundred years old. The one I entered, 
opened into an old-fashioned garden, em- 
bellished with a bed of larkspur and aleaden 
Mercury ; it was wainscotted, and there 
was a grave-looking, dark colored portrait 
of Charles II. hanging over the tiled chim- 
ney-piece. I had ‘Love for Love’ in my 
pocket, and began to read; coffee was 
brought in a silver coffee-pot ; the cream 
and the bread and butter, everything was 
excellent, and the flavor of Congreve’s 
style prevailed over all. I prolonged the 
entertainment till a Jate hour, and relished 
this divine comedy better even than when 
I used to see it played by Miss Mellon as 
Miss Prue, Bob Palmer as Tattle, and Ban- 
nister as honest Ben.” * * * # 
“ At other times I might mention luxuria- 
ting in books with a peculiar interest. 1 
remember sitting up half the night to read 
Paul and Virginia, which I had picked up 
at an inn at Bridgewater, after being 
drenched in the rain all day; and at the 
same place I got through two volumes of 
Madame D’Arblay’s Camilla. It was on 
the 10th of April, 1798, that I sat down 
to a volume of the New Heloise, at the 
inn at Llangollen, over a bottle of Sherry 
and a cold chicken. The letter I chose 
was St. Preux’s description of his feelings 
as he first caught a vlimpse of the Pays de 
Vaud, which I had brought with me asa 
bonne bouche to crown the evening with. 
It was my birthday, and I had for the first 
time come from a place in the neighbor- 
hood to visit this delightful spot.” 

Mrs. Inchbald’s “ Nature and Art” ap- 
peared in two volumes, 1796. ‘A sweet 
dainty book is that Nature and Art,” ex- 
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claims Lamb in a letter to Coleridge. “ Its 
effect upon myself is of the most distress- 
ing kind; my heart revolts at the many 
great and many petty oppressions that the 
honest and poor have to bear with from 
the corrupt and rich, because the rich are 
dressed in a little brief authority,” or are 


“ Upheld by old repute, 
Consent or custom.” 


The two Henries, in this little story, after 
all their sufferings and noble conduct, are 
finally compelled to gain a livelihood by 
“ labor in fishing, or the tending of a gar- 
den, the produce of which they carry to 
the next market-town ;” while the worldly- 
minded bishop and judge have honors and 
wealth profusely showered on them—’tis 
true the fair authoress clearly proves 
contentment is not their boon. Their lives 
seemed to have been formed after the 
opinion of some worthy in The Guardian, 
who thought “that the commandments 
were made for the vulgar.” As Malvolio 
says, “there is no consonancy in the se- 
quel” of this novel. The history of Han- 
nah Primrose is as affecting as anything 
I know of in fiction. Her seducer leaves 
her for London, promising to write on his 
arrival there; and for two long dreary 
months the fond creature walked through 
all weathers, with trembling steps and 
beating heart, to the post-town, six miles 
distant, to inquire for the long-expected 
letter. At last it comes. “ He is alive,” 
she says, “and I have suffered nothing.” 
She hastily puts this token into her bosom, 
“rich as an empress with a new acquired 
dominion.” The way from home, which 
she had trod with heavy pace, in fear of re- 
newed disappointment, she skimmed along 
on her return swift as a doe; the cold did 
not pierce, neither did the rain wet her. 
Many a time she put her hand on the prize 
to see if it were safe, and once on the 
road she took it out, curiously viewed the 
seal, and then replacing it, did not move 
her fingers from their fast gripe till she ar- 
rived at her home. And then, poor Han- 
nah is two weeks spelling out the cruel and 
heart-breaking words. She, with her child, 
goes to London, and passing from one 
scene of misery and degradation to another, 
she is finally caught attempting to pass 
counterfeit money, tried, and condemned 
to death. As the judge (her former se- 
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ducer) is about to pronounce the fatal sen- 
tence, she shrieks out, “Oh, not from 
you!” and stretching out her arms towards 
him, falls senseless on the floor. Well 
may Hazlitt exclaim, ‘Scenes like these 
blight the sentiments and haunt the mem- 
ory.” To use the strong expression of 
Marston, we are “stifled with true sense 
of misery.” 

William A. Jones, in a scholar-like pro- 
duction, “ Literary Studies,”* has written 
some remarks on Mrs. Inchbald so truly 
and finely worded, and in such a genuine 
spirit, that I cannot refrain from enriching 
this article with them. He observes that 
she was admirable not only for her wri- 
tings, but also for her personal character 
and the beauty of her daily life ; an ac- 
tress of fascinating beauty and attractive 
grace, yet 


“ Chaste as the icicle, 
That’s cruded by the frost from purest snow, 
And hangs on Dian’s temple.” 


Amid the splendid temptations and pleas- 
ures offered by the admirers of the stage 
to its heroines; a noble-hearted woman 
struggling with poverty to accumulate a 
comfortable independence for her poor 
relations ; sitting without a fire the cold 
winter through, to procure fuel for a sister 
—an act of Christian charity worthy of a 
saint; and in her entire conduct exhibit- 
ing a spirit of love, and self-denial, that 
cannot be too highly lauded. Her wri- 
tings were fresh draughts of her vivid 
experience of life. We apprehend a por- 
tion of early biography, in parts of the 
career of Miss Milner, and the inflexible, 
yet benevolent Sandford, is a portrait in- 
stinct with truth. Mrs. Inchbald has in 
our judgment surpassed all female writers 
in delineating the passion of love, as it is 
frequently seen ; and though more eleva- 
ted or more profound masters of the 
human heart could, unquestionably, sur- 
pass any attempt of hers to display the 
whole resources of the passion in men, 
yet no masculine writer could by any pos- 
sibility excel in fidelity, naturalness and 
exquisite discernment, the finished portrait 





* Literary Studies: A Collection of Miscella- 
neous Essays, by W. A. Jones, (2 vols. in 1.) New 
York: Edward Walker, 114 Fulon street. 1847. 
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of Miss Milner, the capricious, affectionate, 
coquettish, yet obedient ward; the half- 
spoiled child of fortune, at last humbled 
to the dust, and breathing out the last 
sighs of penitence, attended by the friend 
and censor of her youth. All the charac- 
ters in the simple story are admirably 
drawn; the haughty and austere Dorni- 
forth; that noble, rough, true Christian, 
Sandford, a severe censor while he 
thought censure called for, but melting 
with benevolence at the sick-bed of the 
repentant worldling. Miss Woodley is one 
of the most sensible and truly feminine of 
our author’s characters. ‘‘Nature and 
Art” should be read by every young man 
and woman, impressing, as it does, an 
indignant scorn of the current hypocrisies, 
the legalized villainy, the conventional 
morality of men of the world, and of the 
customs of society. The style and exe- 
cution of these novels is classic, graceful 
and fluent—a study and a model. The 
supreme power of the authoress lies in pa- 
thetic situation and nobleness of sentiment 
alternately. Few scenes in any work of 
fiction can compare for deep interest with 
the trial scene in the second novel. Asa 
beacon to those captivated by the fame of 
a fashionable coquette, we recommend the 
sad history of the ill-fated Miss Milner. 
To encourage the love of virtue, we would 
point to the characters of the elder and 
younger Henry, (father and son.) In a 
word, the moral value of these admirable 
works is, at least, equal to the breathless 
interest they excite as works of fiction.” 

Mrs. Inchbald also wrote prefatory 
remarks to a series of plays, but unfortu- 
nately she, or her publishers, omitted the 
prologues and epilogues—a great over- 
sight. She wrote memoirs of her own 
life, but she finally destroyed them. This 
estimable and excellent woman died at 
Kensington, August Ist, 1821. 

Leigh Hunt says she was fond of Ken- 
sington, for its healthiness, its retirement, 
its trees and prospects, its catholic ac- 
commodations, but not least, we suspect, 
for the interment in Kensington chureh- 
yard of the eminent physician, Dr. War- 
ren, for whom, in her thirty-e'ghth year, 
and in the twelfth of widowhood, graced 
by genius, beauty, and refusals of other 
marriages, she entertained a secret affec- 
tion so young and genuine, that she would 
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walk up and down Sackville street, where 
he lived, purely to get a glimpse of the 
light in his window. Her heart was so 
excellent, and accustomed to live in aspi- 
rations so noble, that we have not the 
least doubt this was one of her great ties 
to Kensington, and that she looked for- 
ward with something of an angelical 
delight to the hour when she should re- 
pose in the earth near the friend whose 
abode she could not partake while living. 
Hunt observes that “ she was the authoress 
of some of the most amusing comedy and 
pathetic narrative in the language ; a refor- 
mer abhorring violence; a candid con- 
fessor of her own faults, not in a pick-thank 
and depreciating style, but honest and 
heartfelt, (for they hurt her craving for 
sympathy,) an admirable kinswoman and 
friend, nevertheless; the creator of the 
characters of Dorriforth and Miss Milner, 
and the writer of a book, ‘ Nature and Art,’ 
which a woman worthy to have been her 
friend, put during his childhood into the 
hands of the writer of these pages ; to the 
no small influence, he believes, of opinions 
which he afterwards aspired to advocate, 
however imperfectly he may have proved 
his right to do so.” 

Young Henry in “Nature and Art” 
makes some pertinent observations, and 
frequently gravels his uncle, the Dean, 
who said: 

“The poor are born to serve the rich.” 

“ And what are the rich born for ?” 

“ To be served by the poor.” 

“But suppose the poor would not serve 
them ?” 

“ Then they must starve.” 

« And so the poor people are permitted 
to live only upon condition that they wait 
upon the rich ?” 

“Ts that a hard condition? or if it 
were, they will be rewarded in a better 
world than this.” 

‘“‘Ts there a better world than this ?” 

“Ts it possible you do not know there 
is?” 

“JT heard my father once say something 
about a world to come; but he stopped 
short, and said I was too young to under- 
stand what he meant.” 

“The world to come,” returned the 
Dean, “‘is where we shall go after death ; 
and there no distinction will be made be- 
tween rich and poor; all persons there 
will be equal.” 





“ Ay, now I see what makes it a better 
world than this. But cannot this world 
try to be as good as that ?” 

“Tn respect to placing all persons on a 
level, it is utterly impossible; God has 
ordained it otherwise.” 

“How! has God ordained a distinction 
to be made, and will not make any hinm- 
self ?” 

The Dean is again troubled by the 
young savage, as he is called by his civil- 
ized friends. 

“Sir,” said William to his father, one 
morning, as he entered the room, “do you 
hear how the cannons are firing, and the 
bells ringing ?” 

“Then I dare say,” cried Henry, “ there 
has been another massacre.” 

The Dean called to him in anger, “ Will 
you never learn the right use of words? 
You mean to say a battle.” 

“Then what is a massacre?” cried the 
frightened, but still curious Henry. 

‘“* A massacre is where a number of peo- 
ple are slain,”’ replied his uncle. 

“T thought,” returned Henry, “ soldiers 
had been people !” 

“You interrupted me,” said the Dean, 
“before I finished my sentence. Cer- 
tainly, both soldiers and sailors are peo- 
ple, but they engage to die by their own 
free will and consent.” 

“What! all of them?” 

* Most of them.” 

“ But the rest are massacred ?” 

The Dean answered, ‘‘ The number who 
g° to battle unwillingly and by force are 

ew; and for the others, they have previ- 
ously sold their lives to the State.” 

“ For what ?” 

“ For soldier’s and sailor’s pay.” 

“ My father used to tell me we must not 
take away our own lives; but he forgot 
to tell me we might sell them for others 
to take away.” 

“William,” said the Dean to his son, 
his patience tried with his nephew’s per- 
severing nonsense, “ explain to your cousin 
the difference between a battle and a mas- 
sacre.”” 

« A massacre,” said William, rising from 
his seat, and fixing his eyes alternately 
upon his father, his mother, and the 
bishop, (all of whom were present,) for their 
approbation, rather than the persons to 
whom his instructions were to be addressed ; 
‘“‘a massacre,” said William, “is when 
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human beings are slain who have it not in 
their power to defend themselves.” 

“Dear cousin William,” said Henry, 
“that must ever be the case with every one 
who is killed.” 

After a short hesitation, William re- 
plied: ‘In massacres, people are put to 
death for no crime, but merely because 
they are objects of suspicion.” 

“ But in battle,” said Henry, “the per- 
sons put to death are not even suspected.” 

To conclude this rambling paper, I will 
quote an extract from one of Mrs. Inch- 
bald’s letters, which nobly displays her 
generous and feeling heart. “You are 
hard-hearted in your censure of my floor, 
forgetting that it is both my eating-room 
and my kitchen; nay, my scullery, for 
there my sauce-pans are cleaned. ‘Thank 
God, I am not like Vivian, I can say ‘ No,’ 
and from that quality may I date my 
peace of mind, not to be sullied or much 
disturbed by ten thousand grease-spots. 
I say ‘ No’ to all the vanities of the world, 
and perhaps soon shall have to say that 
I allow my poor infirm sister a hundred a 
year. I have raised my allowance to 
eighty; but in the rapid strides of her 
wants, and my obligation as a Christian to 
make no selfish refusal to the poor, a 
few months, I foresee, must make the sum 
a hundred. I have not been in bed these 
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five nights; my chamber is due north, 
where the sun never shines, has a chimney 
that will admit of no fire, because it 
will not draw up the smoke. This might 
be remedied by a bricklayer, and I might 
buy a curtain to the curtain, and a carpet 
for the floor, to keep me warm; but as 
my residence here is uncertain, and it is 
certain that I cannot stay longer than mic- 
summer, I am resolved to be at no further 
expense to endear the place to me. | 
have suffered so much from the cold dur- 
ing the nights, that on Tuesday last I was 
resolved to sleep in my front room; but, 
still unwilling to make a bed-chamber of 
it by removing my bed, and shutting out 
my visitors, (as in my last lodging,) T have 
only had the alternative of sleeping on my 
sofa: this is a troublesome accommoda- 
tion, and instead of the comforts of a bed, 
only reminds me of such comforts lost for 
the present long winter; and though I am 
not kept awake with cold as in the other 
room, I am far from refreshed with my 
night’s rest, and dread that the want of 
a canopy over my head, as the weather 
grows colder, may affect my eyes, the 
which even more than health I prize, and 
the which while I preserve in a service- 
able state, I will never call myself truly 
unhappy. 
G. F. dD. 
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Tue difficulties which existed in the or- 
ganization of the House of Representatives 
of the Ohio Legislature at the opening of 
the present session were so novel and im- 
portant in their character and consequences, 
as to attract a considerable share of atten- 
tion in other States, and would seem to 
justify a more full and thorough statement 
of the causes which produced them, than 
they have yet received in any leading pa- 
per or periodical. I propose, therefore, to 
give such a statement as will enable per- 
sons remote from the scene of action to 
understand the subject. 

The Constitution of the State requires an 
enumeration of the white male inhabitants 
of the State to be made once in every four 
years, and the number of senators and 
representatives to be fixed by law at the 
several periods of making the enumeration, 
and apportioned among the several coun- 
ies according to the number of white 
male inhabitants in each county. The 
number of senators never to be less than 
eighteen, nor more than thirty-six; and 
the number of representatives never to be 
less than thirty-six, nor more than seventy- 
two; two-thirds of each house being re- 
quired to constitute a quorum. The maxi- 
mum number for both houses has been 
required by law, and elected, ever since 
the first enumeration under the Constitu- 
tion, 

These periodical enumerations and ap- 
portionments were regularly made every 
four years, from the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, in 1802, down to 1836, without 
any apparent difficulty, or attracting much 
attention. The session of the Legislature 
which convened in December, 1835, was 
largely Democratic in both branches ; and 
the apportionment of representatives and 
senators was to be made at that session 
for the ensuing four years. A United 
States Senator was to be elected at the 
ensuing session, which would be the first 
Legislature under the new apportionment. 

enator Allen, who had then served one 
or two sessions in the House of Repre- 
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sentatives in Congress, set himself to work 
to make such an apportionment as would 
certainly secure to his party the ascenden- 
cy in the next Legislature, and himself a 
seat in the Senate. To effect these objects, 
a new system was introduced, of allowing 
what were called “floating members ;” 
that is, of apportioning to one county or 
district more members than it was entitled 
to by its population, and to another less, 
in one year; and the next year giving to 
the county not fully represented the pre- 
vious year an additional number, and to 
the one that was over-represented a num- 
ber less. Thus, by the apportionment of 
1835-6, the county of Perry, which was 
a strong Democratic county, with a voting 
population of a fraction over 3000, was to 
elect two representatives in the fall of 
1836, while the adjoining county of Musk- 
ingum, which was strongly Whig, with a 
voting population of a fraction over 6000, 
was to elect but one member. At the 
next election, in 1837, Muskingum was to 
have two members and Perry one. 

Another device for securing a majority 
was by making double districts. Thus, 
when a large Democratic county lay ad- 
joining a Whig county with a majority not 
quite so large, each of which by their 
population would be entitled to one mem- 
ber, they would be thrown into one dis- 
trict, and allowed to elect two members in 
common. In this way a large proportion 
of the Whig counties, entitled by their 
population to a representative, were de- 
prived of their separate representation by 
being attached to Democratic counties. 

In this way the State was gerrymandered 
preparatory to the elections in 1836. The 
result was, that although the Whigs elect- 
ed Gen. Vance Governor by a majority of 
over 6000, and gave Gen. Harrison a still 
larger majority for President, yet the 
Democracy elected a decided majority in 
both branches of the Legislature, and Mr. 
Allen was sent to the Senate in place of 
Mr. Ewing. At the succeeding election, 
in 1837, the Whigs had a majority in the 
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Legislature, but there was then no senator 
to elect, or other important party purposes 
to accomplish. But they had taken good 
care to give themselves a majority in the 
Legislature of 1839-40, when the State 
was again to be apportioned for senators 
and representatives to the General Assem- 
bly. Accordingly, at that session they 
adopted the same mode of apportionment, 
with the same results; and so effectually 
did they do their work on this occasion, 
that although the W higs elected Mr. Cor- 
win Governor in 1840 bya majority of 
over 16,000, and gave the electoral vote 
of the State to General Harrison for 
President by over 23,000, yet they were 
only able to carry one branch of the 
General Asse mbly. In 1842, when Mr. 
Allen’s term expired, though the Democ- 
racy were as usual in the minority in the 
popular vote, yet their apportionment 
again secured them a majority in both 
branches of the General Assembly. 

The State was again to be apportione od 
by the Legislature which was elected in 
1843, and it was supposed their apportion- 
ment would secure them a majority at that 
session. But from 1840 to 1843 
been losing ground so fast on account of 
their war upon the banks and currency of 
the State, that fraudulent apportionme nts 
could save them no longer. The party 
was divided between the hards and the 


the Legislature from the strongest Demo- 
cratic counties. The W higs this year 
succeeded in carrying the House, though 
the Democracy still reti uined the Se mate. 
In this condition of things, while one 
house acted as acheck upon the other, 
there was no danger of a very unfair ap- 
portionment. The Whigs insisted on dis- 
carding floats and double districts, but 
were not entirely successful. The Senate 
insisted on having some two or three, and 
it was submitted to for the sake of peace. 
The bill finally agreed upon was not very 
unfair, though it still gave the Democracy 
somewhat the advantage. At every elec- 
tion which was had under this bill passed 
by a Democratic Senate, the Whigs have 
carried both branches of the Legislature. 
Last year the State was again to be appor- 
tioned, and the Whigs had a majority in 
both branches of the Legislature. They 
determined to discard floats and double 
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districts whenever it was practicable, and 
to make the districts as near equal in 
population as possible; to make them of 
contiguous territory, and in a compact 
form. 

Hamilton County by its population was 
entitled to two senators and five repre- 
sentatives. The Whigs proposed, in pur- 
suance of the principle which they had 
adopted of discarding double districts, to 
give to the first eight wards of the city of 
Cincinnati one senator and two representa- 
tives; and to the ninth-and tenth wards, 
including the suburbs of the city, and the 
residue of the county, one senator and 
three representatives, This the Democratic 
members insisted was unconstitutional, 
though they all voted in the House for an 
amendment giving the ten wards of the 
city a senator and three representatives, 
and the residue of the county a senator 
and two representatives. T his they sup- 
posed would enable them to carry both 
districts; and if that could be done, they 
were willing to forego their constitutional 
sc ruples. 

The apportionment bill containing this 
provision for dividing Hamilton County 
was first introduced in the Senate and 
passed that body, and was sent to the 
Howse, where some amendments were 
made, and was then returned to the Sen- 


| ate for action on the amendments made by 
softs, and the Whigs elected members to | 


the House. Whilst the bill was pending 
in the Senate, on a motion to agree to the 
amendments of the House, fifteen Demo- 
cratic senators withdrew from the Senate 
Chamber, thereby leaving the Senate 
without a quorum, and without power to 
take any further action on the subject. 
These fifteen senators assembled at No. 
18 of the American Hotel, across the 
street, immediately opposite the State 
House, and required the Whig members 
to submit to such terms as they might 
dictate as the only condition upon w hich 
they would return to their places, and 
suffer the Senate to proceed with the busi- 
ness of legislation. 

The Whig members of course refused 
to enter into any negotiation with them. 
They met every day, had a call of the 
Senate, sent the sergeant- -at-arms for the 
absent members, who each day returned 
that they refused to attend; whereupon 
the Senate would adjourn to the next day. 
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The Constitution gives to any number of 
members who may be at any time present 
at the time and place of meeting, power 
to adjourn from day to day and “ compel 
the aitendance of absent members.” The 
Whigs were very reluctant to resort to 
this compulsory power to procure the 
attendance of these fifteen senators, as it 
could not have failed greatly to increase 
the excitement which then existed. Things 
remained in this position five days. 
At the end of that time a motion was 
made in the House to recede from their 
amendments to the apportionment bill, 
which was carried in a full House. Thus 
the cause of disagreement between the 
Senate and the House was removed; 
there were no longer any House amend- 
ments for the Senate to act upon. The 
bill was immediately signed by the Speak- 
ers of the two houses as it had passed, 
and of course became a law, in defiance of 
the fifteen absquatulating senators ; and, 
there being no longer any object to be 
gained by remaining absent, they returned 
to their seats. 

The Democracy, however, denounced 
most bitterly the manner in which the 
bill had been passed ; they insisted that 
the House could not recede from their 
amendments while the bill was pending 
before the Senate ; that the Speaker of the 
Senate could not sign it, except while the 
Senate was in session, and a quorum was 
present. To this it was replied, that how- 
ever unusual it might be for one house to 
take any action on a measure while it was 
pending in the other, yet there was no 
want of power in either house, at any time, 
to recede from any amendment they had 
made to any measure they might have acted 
upon. That it was not possible, in the 
nature of things, for both branches to 
have in their possession the original manu- 
script of the bill or resolution when they 
were required to act upon it. That when 
a bill is sent to a committee of conference, 
who report to their respective houses, and 
the two houses act simultaneously on the 
report of the committee, one or the other 
must recede, or insist on their amendments, 
without having the original bill before 
them. But whatever they had power to 
do on the recommendation of a committee, 
they had power to do without any recom- 
mendation, That the Constitution requir- 





ed each bill to be read three times, upon 
separate days, in each house; that this 
had been done, and therefore the Consti- 
tution was complied with, and the bill was 
alaw. That if there was any departure 
from established usage, a violation of the 
rules of order, the justification for it was 
to be found in the extraordinary position in 
which the Legislature was placed by the 
unwarrantable conduct of the fifteen Dem- 
ocratic senators. As to the Speaker of 
the Senate signing the bill in the absence 
of a quorum, it was clearly of no conse- 
quence, as there was no law or usage 
requiring him to sign bills while the Senate 
was in session. ‘lhe Democratic presses, 
however, and their partisans throughout 
the State, still insisted that the bill was 
not constitutionally passed, was therefore 
a nullity, and that no constitutional Legis- 
lature could be elected under it. Imme- 
diately after the adjournment of the 
Legislature, the Democratic State Central 
Committee called a State Convention to be 
held on the 10th of May, for the purpose 
of determining what course the Democracy 
should take for the purpose of preventing 
the law from being carried into execution. 
The convention met at the time and place 
appointed, delegates being present from 
nearly all the counties in the State, and 
passed the following resolutions : 


“ Resolved, 1st. That there is now in exist- 
ence in Ohio no law, by means of which the 
State Legislature can be formed and organized 
after the second Tuesday in October next. 

“ Resolved, 2d. That the evils likely to be 
entailed upon the people by reason of the 
improvident course pursued by the Whig ma- 
jority in the last General Assembly, may still 
be averted, if the Executive will exercise the 
prerogative vested in him by the Constitution 
and convene the Legislature for the purpose of 
enacting the requisite law, for the apportion- 
ment of senators and representatives among the 
several counties of the State, and that, as 
peace-loving citizens of the State, we respect- 
fully call upon him to discharge this duty. 

“ Resolved, 3d. That if the Legislature be 
not thus called together by the Governor, it 
will become necessary for the Democratic vo- 
ters of Ohio, as a measure of protection and 
self-defense, to appear at the polls on the 
second Tuesday in October, in all their force, 
and cast their suffrages for Democratic candi- 
dates for the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives, under the Whig apportionment scheme, 
with a view to ulterior measures for the 
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preservation of their just political rights. 
These measures may be defined to be, in the 
first instance, a refusal on the part of the 
Democratic candidates who shall receive a 
majority of the votes cast in the several coun- 
ties and districts, to take upon themselves the 
obligations of senators and representatives 
under a fraudulent and nugatory enactment for 
their election. 

“In the second instance, and as the law- 
making power provided for in the present Con- 
stitution will be at an end, for the want of a 
constitutional Legislature, it will devolve on 
the people in the exercise of their inherent and 
sovereign rights, to framea new Constitution, 
wherein their own peculiar interests may be 
more effectually protected than chey have 
hitherto been. Thus, from a temporary incon- 
venience, resulting from a wanton abuse of 
power on the part of Whig legislators, a 
mighty mass of two millions of souls shall in- 
herit a charter of freedom in consonance with 
the spirit and improvement of the age, without 
the least exertion of physical force. 

* Resolved, 4th. That if the Governor shall 
neglect or refuse to discharge his constitutional 
duty, and convene the Legislature for the pur- 
pose of passing an apportionment law, as afore- 
said, then, and in that event, it will be expedi- 
ent for a State Convention to re-assemble at 
Columbus, on the first Monday in December 
next, to devise the necessary measures for se- 
curing the action of the whole people on the 
subject of a new Constitution. 

“ Resolved, 5th. That in view of the momen- 
tous crisis now existing, we deem it important 
that the people have the benefit of a standing 
Committee of Public Safety, to consist of 
twenty-one members, chosen by this Conven- 
tion, from the respective congressional dis- 
tricts ; said committee to organize immediately, 
and to meet hereafter at such times and places 
as their chairman shall designate, to confer for 


the public good.” 


In this way the campaign was opened, 
and of course it became a matter of im- 
portance to the future operations of the 
party to know whether the candidates 
nominated by them would hold them- 
selves bound by the resolutions of the 
Convention, and refuse to take their seats 
if elected. 

It soon became apparent, however, that 
the rank and file of the party were not 
prepared to sustain their leaders in this 
revolutionary movement. Their candi- 
dates were generally compelled to evade 
any direct committal on the subject ; for 
fear of losing votes if they avowed them- 
selves in favor of the resolutions of the 
10th of May Convention, and of being 





denounced by the leaders of the party, if 
they avowed themselves against them. 
The course adopted in the campaign was 
to keep the issues presented by the Con- 
vention as much out of sight as possible, 
and fight the battle upon the Presidential 
question. 

In Hamilton County, however, the reso- 
lutions of the Convention had never been 
well received, and the party leaders were 
not inclined to adopt them. But they in- 
sisted that that provision of the law which 
divided Hamilton County into two election 
districts was void, and determined to dis- 
regard it in the election in that county. 
They admitted the constitutionality of so 
much of the law as assigned to Hamilton 
County two senators and five representa- 
tives, (although under the previous appor- 
tionment law they had but two senators 
and four representatives,) but rejected 
that part of it which required them to 
elect them in separate districts, as uncon- 
stitutional. Rather a nice distinction! Ac- 
cordingly, at their nominating convention, 
they nominated five candidates for repre- 
sentative for the county, without any 
assignment of them to the districts pre- 
scribed by law. In printing their tickets, 
they put five candidates for representa- 
tive on all the tickets to be voted in both 
districts ; but they designated Pugh and 
Pierce for the first district, and the other 
three candidates for the second; and in 
that way they were voted in the whole 
county. By our election laws the poll- 
books of election in the several townships 
are sent to the clerk of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, who is required to take to his 
assistance two justices of the peace, and 
open the poll-books, count the votes, and 
declare who is elected. The clerk is re- 
quired to give to the person elected a cer- 
tificate of his election. Upon the return 
of the poll-books of Hamilton County to 
the clerk of the court, they were opened 
in the manner required by law, in the pres- 
ence of two justices, and the abstract made 
out. It was found from the abstract that 
Spencer and Runyan, the Whig candidates, 
had received a majority of about 1300 
votes in the first district. But Pugh and 
Pierce, the candidates designated for the 
first district on the Democratic ticket, were 
also voted for by the Democrats in the 
second district, as well as in the first; 
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while Spencer and Runyan were voted for 
by the Whigs of the ‘first district only. 

By counting to Pugh and Pierce the votes 
cast for them in “the second district as 
well as the first, they had a majority over 
Spencer and Runyan of about 4000. The 
two justices rejected the votes cast for 
Pugh and Pierce in the second district, 

and declared Spencer and Runyan elected 
from the first district. The clerk refused 
to join in this declaration of the result, but 
certified that he considered Pugh and 
Pierce entitled to all the votes cast for 
them in the county, and that they and the 
other three Democratic candidates from 
the second district were elected represen- 
tatives from Hamilton County. The ground 
taken by the clerk was, that the division of 
Hamilton County into two election dis- 
tricts was unconstitutional. The abstract, 
with the certificates of the justices and 
clerk, were filed in the clerk’s office. The 
clerk thereupon made out certificates of 
election for the five Democratic claimants in 
the usual form, certifying that they were 
elected representatives from Hamilton 
County, without saying for which district 
any of them were elected. He gave Spen- 
cer and Runyan certified copies of the ab- 
stract of votes for representative, with the 
certificates of the justices and clerk, from 
which it appeared that Spencer and Run- 
yan had a majority of votes in the first 
district, and were declared elected by the 
justic es, who were a majority of the can- 
vassing board. On the first Monday in 
December, which is the day prescribed by 
the Constitution. for the meeting of the 
Legislature, the parties all appeared armed 
with these papers to claim their seats as 
members. ‘The House was so nearly bal- 
anced that its political complexion depend- 
ed on the members from the first district 
in Hamilton County. The practice at the 
opening of the Legislature has heretofore 
been for members to assemble at the 
second ringing of the bell, usually about 
10 o’clock, for the purpose of organizing. 
Sometimes the oldest member elect, some- 
times the clerk of the Jast House, then calls 
the counties and districts in alphabetical 
order, when the members present their 
certificates, and are sworn in and take 
their seats. At the opening of the session, 
the Democratic members met in the hall 
of the House at 8 o’clock in the morning, 
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and without ringing the bell, and before 
a quorum of the House had assembled, 
Mr. Leiter took the chair, and commenced 
calling the counties and districts, beginning 
in the middle of the list, and calling Ham- 
ilton County first. The Democratic claim- 
ants presented their certificates and were 
sworn in and took their seats. At the 
usual time of meeting, the Whig members 
assembled, when the counties were again 
called by Mr. Leiter, except Hamilton 
County, which he passed over. Mr. Spen- 
cer requested that Hamilton County might 
be ealled and tendered his certificate, 
which Mr. Leiter refused to receive, say- 
ing that the representation from Hamilton 
County was already full. 

The Whigs thereupon refused to recog- 
nize Mr, Leiter’s agency in the organiza- 
tion of the House, because it was a “palpa- 
ble fraud, which was commenced when no 
quorum was present. Mr. Holcomb, of 
Gallia, then called the House to order, 
and Mr. Swift, the clerk of the last House, 
called the counties and districts, and the 
Whig members presented their certificates, 
including Spencer and Runyan, and were 
all sworn in, and took their seats as mem- 
bers. There were now seventy-four mem- 
bers sworn in, while the Constitution only 
authorizes seventy-two. There were two 
acting chairmen, and two clerks, all doing 
business at once. Here was a dilemma, 
and how to get rid of it was the question. 

In this condition things remained for 
three weeks. The Whigs met every day ; 
called the roll—thirty-six members an- 
swering ; called the counties, and request- 
ed the members to present their certifi- 
cates and be sworn. The Democrats re- 
mained in perpetual session, day and night, 
making occasional calls of the counties, 
and of members who had presented their 
certificates to Mr. Leiter. ‘Thirty-eight 
persons answered to their roll-call. Of 
these, thirty-four were Democrats who 
had regular certificates of election. Anoth- 
er was Dr. Townshend, of Lorain, an old 
Liberty party man, who was elected by 
the Free-soilers over the regular nominees 
of both Whigs and Democrats. Mr. Van 
Doren, of Sandusky, was a_ Free-soil 
Democrat, who was elected by the Whigs 
and Free-soilers over the regular Demo- 
cratic nomination. These, with the two 
Democratic claimants from the first district 
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in Hamilton, made the thirty-eight who 
acted under the Democratic organization. 
Mr. Bigger, a Whig member from Guern- 
sey, and Mr. Morse, a Free-soil Whig 
from Ashtabula, presented their certifi- 
cates to Mr. Leiter before the Whig 
organization was commenced. But they 
always answered to the Whig roll-call, and 
Mr. Morse sometimes answered to the 
Democratic call also. This was with the 
view of indicating that he was ready at 
any time to join either organization that 
could get a quorum. Mr. Sheldon, of 
Portage, was one of the thirty-four Demo- 
crats who held certificates of election ; but 
his certificate was procured by a base 
fraud. 

The name of the Whig candidate was 
Daniel Rockwell; the clerk of one of the 
townships which gave Rockwell some 120 
majority, wrote the Christian name of Mr. 
Rockwell in such a way, that the clerk and 
justices who opened the poll-books, chose 
to call it Daniel, instead of David, and 
upon shat pretext refused to count the vote 
of that township for Mr. Rockwell. This 
left Mr. Sheldon a majority of sixteen 
votes, and the clerk gave him a certificate 
af election. When it was found that the 
House was ina position which, if adhered 
to, would prevent any organization, Messrs. 
Spencer and Runyan offered to withdraw 
their claims until the House was organized, 
provided Pugh and Pierce would also with- 
draw theirs. This was refused. After 
three weeks of ineffectual effort, it was ul- 
timately agreed that Mr. Leiter should act 
as chairman, and Mr. M‘Clure, a Whig 
member, as clerk until the House was or- 
ganized; that before any organization 
was had, a vote should be taken upon the 
conflicting claims of Spencer and Runyan, 
and Pugh and Pierce, to the seats from 
the first district n Hamilton County. That 
upon that question neither of these gentle- 
men should vote. Thisis the condition of 
things at present. No regular organiza- 
tion hi is yet been effected, but a basis of 
organization has been adopted, which 
must soon accomplish it. It is not yet 
known who will ultimately hold the seats 
from the first district in Hamilton County. 
Messrs. Townshend and Van Doren are 
presumed to have that question in their 
hands. They have acted together in all 
the efforts that have been made to organ- 
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ize: without them the parties are equally 
divided. 

But the still more important apestion for 
all law-abiding citizens was, and is, by 
whose fault or wrong was this most oxtra- 
ordinary state of things brought about ? 
The fairness of the present apportionment 
law is demonstrated by the late elections, 
for, although the Whigs elected their Govy- 
ernor, they have only elected a majority of 
two in the House, according to their own 
apportionment law, while the Senate is a 
tie. The Democracy have acknowledged 
the constitutional validity of that law, ex- 
cept as to the division of Hamilton County, 
by being sworn in and taking their seats 
under it. This is an answer to all their ob- 
jections as to the manner in which the law 
was passed. The only thing that remains 
about which there can be any cavil or con- 
troversy is, as to the power of the Legisla- 
ture to divide a county for the election of 
senators and representatives. It would 
extend this article to too great a length to 
go into an elaborate argument of that 
question. I shall therefore confine myself 
to a very brief and condensed argument of 
the constitutional question. ; 

The first section of the first article of the 
constitution of Ohio, vests “the legislative 
authority of this State ina General Assem- 
bly, which sha!l consist of a Senate and 
House of Representatives.” This grant of 
legislative power confers upon the General 
Assembly absolute control over all subjects 
of legislation ; subject only to such limita- 
tions and exceptions as are provided for by 
the Constitution either in express terms or 
by necessary implication. The second sec- 
tion of the first article expressly confers 
upon the Legislature the power of appor- 
tioning representatives to the General As- 
sembly. It is not pretended that there is 
any provision of the Constitution which in 
terms prohibits the Legislature, in the ex- 
ercise of this power, from dividing a county 
into two or more senatorial or representa- 
tive districts. But it is supposed that the 
expression used in the second section above 
referred to, in regard to the apportionment 
of representatives, that they shall be “ ap- 
portioned among the several counties,” is 
such a limitation « on the apportioning power 
as prohibits the Legislature from dividing 
a county into two or more representative 
districts. I cannot so understand it. If 
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one or twenty counties in the State should 
each have sufficient population for two 
representatives, and each be divided into 
two representative districts, would not the 
representatives still be “apportioned among 
the counties?” In the construction of a 
law, terms should have their ordinary and 
popular meaning. No straitened and 
technical construction of terms, which 
would defeat the manifest intention of the 
lawmaker is ever tolerated. It is the 
people of the county, and not the county in 
its corporate character, that are represent- 
ed in the General Assent@ly. The framers 
of the Constitution were laying the founda- 
tions of a representative republic, and any 
construction of the Constitution which 
would defeat the cardinal object of equal 
representation, ought not to be tolerated 
if it can be avoided. The Constitution of 
the United States provides that “ represent- 
atives and direct taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several States.” Under this 
provision of the Constitution, Congress has 
passed a law requiring the several State 
legislatures to divide the States into con- 
gressional districts. Now if one is an ap- 
portionment of representatives “ among the 
states,” is not the other an apportionment 
of representatives “ among the counties ?” 
But there are other portions of the Consti- 
tution of the State which must be taken in 
connection with this seetion to ascertain its 
true construction. The sixth section of the 
first article provides that senators shall be 
‘apportioned among the several counties 
or districts provided by law.” Under this 
clause of the Constitution it is clear that a 
senatorial district may be either more or 
less than a county, as the population may 
require. Now, can it be presumed for a 
moment, that the framers of the Constitu- 
tion intended to authorize the Legislature to 
divide a county for the election of a sena- 
tor, and prohibit it for a representative, 
which requires only one-half the popula- 
tion? The third section of the first article 
of the Constitution provides that “ the rep- 
resentatives shall be chosen annually by the 
citizens of each county, respectively.” The 
fourth section provides that “ no person 
shall be a representative who shall not have 
resided one year next preceding his election 
within the Limits of the county in which he 
shall be chosen.” These provisions wou d 
seem clearly to contemplate that each 
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county shall have at least one representa- 
tive. Yet the Constitution authorizes the 
Legislature to create any number of new 
counties, provided only that the limits of no 
county shall be reduced below four hun- 
dred square miles ; and the Legislature in 
the exercise of this power have created 
ninety counties, which, by the Constitution 
can have but seventy-two representatives. 
It is, therefore, a matter of absolute neces- 
sity at this time to join two or more coun- 
ties together as a representative district. 
The argument from the Constitution in 
favor of giving each county a representa- 
tive is much stronger than it is against 
dividing a county into two representative 
districts. These considerations show that 
the rigid construction which requires 
“counties” to be represented as such in 
their corporate capacity cannot be sus- 
tained. 

The new Constitution of the State of New 
York provides, that ‘the members of the 
Assembly shall be apportioned among the 
several counties, as nearly as may be ac- 
cording to the number of their respective 
inhabitants.” This is, in substance, the 
identical provision which, it is insisted, in 
our Constitution requires representatives 
to be elected from entire counties. Yet 
the Constitution of New York immediately 
goes on, and points out the mode of divi- 
ding the counties into several representa- 
tive districts, when the population is 
sufficient to entitle the county to several 
representatives. If the construction of 
our Constitution which is contended for 
be the true one, then these provisions of 
the New York Constitution are repugnant 
and contradictory. If the framers of the 
New York Constitution might insert such 
a provision in their Constitution, without 
intending to prohibit the division of coun- 
ties, is it not very natural to suppose that 
the framers of our Constitution might have 
intended the same thing? In fact, | sup- 
pose this phrase applie d to apportionments 
of representation * among the States” and 
‘among the counties” was borrowed from 
the Constitution of the United States, and 
that the construction which it receives in 
the Federal Constitution, ought to be 
adopted in the construction of the State 
Constitutions. It seems to me that these 


considerations are sufficient to show that 
the framers of the Constitution did not 
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intend to impose any such limitations as 
are contended for, on the apportioning 
power which was granted to the General 
Assembly. 

But there is another question behind 
this, of still more practical importance, 
and that is, By what tribunal shall the 
constitutionality of a law be determined ? 
May the prisoner in the box, or the cul- 
prit on the scaffold, dispute the constitu- 
tionality of a law with the court or the hang- 
man? May the clerk of a court, or any 
other mere ministerial officer, refuse obedi- 
ence to a law because in his judgment the 
law is unconstitutional? May asheriff or a 
constable refuse to execute process directed 
to them, because the court has rendered 
an erroneous judgment, even if that judg- 
ment should be on the constitutionality of 
a law? This is nullification run mad. 
Every man must see that it is the very 
essence of anarchy in its worst and most 
dangerous form. The Constitution of 
Ohio provides, that each house shall “ be 
judges of the qualifications and elections 
of its members.” Now if this law was 
unconstitutional, the plain course would 
have been for the returning officers to 
have obeyed it, and then let the seats of 
the members claiming to be elected under 
it be contested. Then the question could 
have been fairly presented to the House 
after it was organized for the transaction 
of business, and was in a situation where 
it could take cognizance of the question. 

But with the papers presented to the 
House, by the contesting claimants from 
the first district in Hamilton County, it 
seems to me the proper course was 
equally clear. The certificates of Messrs. 
Pugh and Pierce showed that they were 
not elected from any election district 
known to the apportionment law. The 
members should have recognized the law 
as constitutional, and rejected the certifi- 
cates until after the House was organized, 
and in a situation that it could act under 
the Constitution as judge of a contested 
election. But it is still more monstrous 
for a single member to usurp the place of 
presiding officer, and constitute himself 
sole judge, in the last resort, of the consti- 
tutionality of a law, by receiving the cer- 
tificates of Pugh and Pierce, and rejecting 
those of Spencer and Runyan; for it will 
be observed, that Mr. Leiter, by first call- 














ing Hamilton County, and receiving the 
the certificates of these gentlemen, and 
having them sworn, placed himself in a 
position in which no appeal could be taken 
from his decision; and where it was ex- 
ceedingly difficult for an objection to be 
interposed. No other certificates had 
then been called for, or received by Mr. 
Leiter, and no other members had been 
sworn. If any objected to the certificates, 
Mr. Leiter might very properly say, “ You 
have not produced your certificate, or been 
sworn; [ don’t know that you are a mem- 
ber, and therefore I cannot hear you.” 
This, of course, could not be submitted to. 
The extraordinary movements of the 
Democratic members in taking possession 
of the House, and attempting an organiza- 
tion at the time and in the manner they did, 
showed a settled determination to smuggle 
two of their partisans into the House as 
members, and thereby prevent the decis- 
ion of the constitutional question upon 
which their right to seats de »pended by the 
only tribunal ‘authorized by the Constitu- 
tion to decide it: for it will be observed 
that the seats of Messrs. Pugh and Pierce 
could not be contested in the manner pre- 
scribed by law; first, because they had 
not been “declared” elected by the can- 
vassing board; second, because they did 
not claim, nor did their certificates show 
that they were elected from any represen- 
tative district known to the apportionment 
law; and, third, because no notice had 
been or could be (for the foregoing rea- 
sons) given of the intention to contest. 

The course, therefore, which was adopt- 
ed by the Whig members, was the only 


one left them. They rejected the 
organization attempted by the Demo- 
erats as illegal and unconstitutional, not 


only on account of the time and manner 
in which it was commenced, and because 
there was no quorum present, but because 
they had sworn, as members, two gen- 
tlemen who had no proper or legal evi- 
dence of membership. The w hole history 
of the proceedings of the party, in regard 
to this apportionment law, shows a settled 
and fixed determination to disregard the 
law, and overturn the government. The 
divisions of the Whig party, growing out 
of the Presidential election, enabled them 
to elect a much larger number of mem- 
bers to the Legislature than they antici- 
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pated at their Convention of the tenth of 
of May, and they accordingly adopted a 
different plan of operations to effect their 
resolution, from what was then contem- 
plated. itis true, that in doing so they 
were compelled to abandon the ground 
which they then assumed as to the appor- 
tionment bill not being passed in a consti- 
tutional manner. But this was a matter 
of necessity. They had ascertained that 
the rank and file of the party would not 
follow the leaders in so desperate a move- 
ment. The leaders themselves were not 
entirely united, and when they found that 
they had elected a sufficient number of 
members to give them some hope of con- 
trulling the Legislature, either by fraud or 
by force, they looked upon it as a God- 
send, which would enable them to cover 
their resolution with an appearance of 
regularity. Another difficulty which 
made them desire to have an organization, 
if they could have it, under their own 
control, was, that the Governor and 
all the officers of State were Whigs, and 
the appointing power was in their hands. 
A United States Senator, two Judges of 
the Supreme Court, and sundry President 
and Associate Judges were to be elected 
by the Legislature, if they organized ; 
if they did not, they would be appointed 
by the Governor. Another thing operated 
upon them. The official returns of the 
election for Governor elected Ford, the 
Whig candidate, by a majority of 345 
votes. But they supposed, if they could 
get the control of the Legislature, the elee- 
tion might be set aside, and Weller de- 
clared Governor, on account of the non- 
observance of the registry law, in some 
of the towns and cities where Ford had 
majorities. If this could be done, it would 
be of incalculable importance to them in 
the further progress of the revolution. 

For all these reasons it was deemed 
better to organize ; especially if they could 
have it their own way. 

It was thought rather hazardous to set 
up a naked and undisguised revolution, 
with the executive departments of both 





the State and national government against 
them. 

If they shall be successful in securing 
Pugh and Pierce their seats, the Gover- 
nor’s election will undoubtedly be con- 
tested ; and if the contest shall be suc- 
cessful, and Mr. Weller installed into the 
office of Governor, the revolutionists will 
be under no apprehension of suffering the 
pains and penalties of treason, no matter 
how treasonable their condnet may be. 
The Whigs, with their characteristic re- 
gard of law and order, and their uncon- 
querable repugnance to any thing that has 
even the appearance of revolution or anar- 
chy, have yielded every thing but princi- 
ple to secure an organization. They have 
even submitted to accept Mr. Leiter as 
chairman during the discussion and deci- 
sion of the rights of the Cincinnati claim- 
ants to their seats. They have agreed 
that this question may be decided before 
the House is organized, by the election of 
a speaker and other officers. ‘This last, 
in my judgment, should not have been 
yielded. 1 do not believe the House has 
any power to decide a question, which in 
substance and in fact is a contested elec- 
tion, until it is fully organized. 

It is impossible to tell what may be the 
end of this revolutionary spirit, which has 
been exhibited among a portion of the De- 
mocracy of this State within the last few 
years. It has, as yet, no hold upon the 
masses. But many of the leaders are 
deeply imbued with agrarian principles, 
and with the spirit of the French Revolu- 
tion of 1789. In their estimation, Robes- 
pierre, Marat and Danton are patriots of 
the highest order, and martyrs to the 
great cause of human liberty. They wear 
the insignia of the Red Republic. There 
is no danger of the people of this State 
following in any such excesses during the 
present generation. But how far they 
may be led by the force of party prejudice 
and party discipline, and what outrages 
may be perpetrated upon the peace and 
good order of society, time alone can de- 
termine. B.S. 
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THREE STAGES OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Tue Revolution in France has now 
passed through two stages, and entered 
upon the third. The first period consisted of 
the provisional rule, during the interregnum 
which occurred between the fall of the 
monarchy and the meeting of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly. This was the Revolution 
proper—when the will of the people 
governed with comparatively little _ re- 
straint of law. The second period did not 
begin, in reality, until after the insurrec- 
tion in June, the government of the 
Executive Commission being, merely trans- 
itional, and it ceased on the election of 
the President. This was the founding of 
the republic, under which the bourgeoisie 
recovered the ascendency which it had 
possessed under Louis Philippe. The 
third period has but just commenced, and 
will not be fully introduced until after the 
dissolution of the present National As- 
sembly. It is the restoration of the Bo- 
napartes. 

There have been, we are aware, almost 
as many different opinions expressed re- 
specting both what has recently been, 
and what is likely immediately to be, in 
France, as there have been writers on 
the subject. In Paris, each one of its 
numerous journals has presented its own 
peculiar explanation of the events of the 
Revolution. England has furnished us 
with two views of the same ocecurrences— 
the Whig view and the Tory view. Both, 
we miay add, are sufficiently distorted by 
the old hate which Britons bear to Gauls; 
and neither deserve, therefore, to be re- 
ceived quite so implicitly as they seem to 
be by the great majority of intelligent 
readers in this country. Here, indeed, 
being farther removed from the scene of 
affairs, we have less accurate and exten- 
sive information, and find it more difficult 
to form a settled, intelligent judgment 
of European events. Yet we are glad to 
observe that our best journals and news- 
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papers are beginning to have regular 
American correspondents in the principal 
cities of Western Europe, whereby the 
people of this country will stand a chance 
of obtaining, if not more correct, at least 
—which is of some little consequence— 
more republican reports of the important 
events there transpiring. For ourselves, 
we shall attempt to take an American 
view of the recent Revolution in France; 
and if we may presume to hope that it 
will be received with any degree of favor 
by our readers, it is entirely on account 
of the point of view from which the sub- 
ject will be considered. In interpreting the 
meaning of this, as of all the other great 
events of history, everything depends 
upon selecting the true place of observa- 
tion, ‘The correctness of our own position 
will be made obvious, we trust, in the 
course of our essay. 

The present cannot be understood, 
much less can the future be divined, if 
considered completely disconnected from 
the past. We shall not presume, how- 
ever, in treating of this subject, to ask 
attention to events which occurred any 
length of time antecedent to the Revo- 
lution; for we know too well the impa- 
tience felt by readers, at the present day, 
for any historical disquisitions not enlivened 
by such brilliant pens as that of Mr. 
Macaulay. The changes constantly oc- 
curring in Europe, and the wonders re- 
lated of California, have made us all 
students of the news of the day. The 
present, with its astounding realities—the 
future lowering dubiously over the Old 
World, and rising with the most dazzling 
splendors of morning on the Pacific, now 
attract the eyes of all men. We will 
therefore be prudent in our allusions to 
the past, and be brief. 

Louis Philippe was entitled King of 
the French, but he has been more charac- 
teristically described as King of the 

20 
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French bourgeoisie. And, in the first 
place, let us inquire who and what are 
they? As aclass, the French bourgeoisie 
consists of the capitalists, small and large, 
in France—of all persons enjoying 2 - 
gree of independence; and is distin- 
guished, on the one hand, from the labor- 
ing classes, dependent on daily wages for a 
livelihood, and from the few surviving relics 
of the old nobility on the other. At the 
present time, however, it can hardly be 
designated as the middling class in the 
nation, since there cannot any longer be 
found but two classes in France—the in- 
dependent and the dependent—the bour- 
geoisie and the prolétaires. The former, 
in consequence of the very large number 
of small landed proprietors, comprehends 
a considerable majority of the French 
people. They are characterized by a love 
of labor, by economy, obedience to the 
laws, good manners, and a hatred of all 
sorts of fanaticism. They lack profound 
ideas, elevation of sentiments, and have no 
great faith. The principal uses of govern- 
ment, in the eyes of this class, is to keep 
the peace. 

The political existence of the bour- 
geoisie was first proclaimed by the Abbé 
Sieyes, when by a single dash of his pen 
he declared that a new order had taken 
its place in the state—the order of the 
Tiers Etat. And no sooner was its ex- 
istence proclaimed, than it was universally 
acknowledged. But its instantaneous re- 
cognition showed that it had long been in 
being, though not organized ; and, in point 
of fact, it had for ages been gradually 
attaining civil liberty through the com- 
munal institutions, religious independence 
through the parliaments, wealth by means 
of the trade corporations, until at last it 
was suddenly endowed with political 
authority by the States General. 

Admitted to the possession of a portion 
of power in the state, the middling class 
immediately proceeded to take the whole, 
and overturned the throne of Louis XVI. 
But it was itself supplanted by a class 
which the old republic raised up from below, 
or rather by the Parisian mob—the Giron- 
dists endeavoring to establish the middling 
class on the ruins of the monarchy, and 
the more successful Jacobins striving to 
elevate the multitude in the place of both. 
After the short-lived but terrible triumph 





of the latter, the ideas of the bourgeoisie 
recovered their ascendency, and came into 
power in the person of the First Consul 
and of the Emperor.. The system of 
state economy adopted by Napoleon 
strengthened the basis of the bourgeoisie, 
for he ratified the republican principle of 
the division of property, carried out the 
financial plans of the National Assembly, 
and, excepting in the case of the embargo 
declared against England, favored the 
laissez-faire, the let-alone policy in trade 
and commerce.* But when, at length, 
Napoleon undertook by a conflicting po- 
litical policy to establish a new French 
aristocracy, and when his fatal ambition, 
overleaping itself, sought alliance with the 
thrones instead of the people of Europe, 
and surrounded the imperial court with 
the reburnished niaiseries of the old 
régime, the middling class grew tired of 
wars no longer waged for the maintenance 
of popular principles, and gladly accepted 
of peace and the restoration. Louis XVIII. 
was imposed upon France by the consent 
and the co-operation of the bourgeoisie. 
They hoped by a change of rulers to 
obtain the benefits of both peace and 
freedom. The Bourbon dynasty, it was 
expected, being recalled by virtue of 
foreign bayonets, not by the voice of the 
whole people, without éclat and without 
intrinsic energy, would have to rely for 
its support upon the good will of the 
middling class, and this could be ob- 
tained only by the gift of popular privi- 
leges. The dishonor of opening the gates 
of Paris to hostile arms would be counter- 
balanced by the opening of the ports 
of France to English commerce. The 
bourgeoisie cared little that the old 
dogma of legitimacy was enthroned again, 
provided only it could be used as a pre- 
text for introducing and maintaining the 
reign of trade. Accordingly, the charter 
of 1814, though an “act of grace,” was 
gladly accepted, as organizing the political 
supremacy of the class which had over- 
turned the throne of Louis XVI. Nei- 
ther party acted in perfectly good faith. 
The very moment this act had been ac- 
complished, the demented monarch en- 
tered upon a policy diametrically at 
variance with it. He surrounded himself 





* Louis Blanc’s History of Ten Years, 
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with men who represented the old, 
rejected ideas. He set himself about 
restoring the ancient pomp and etiquette 
of the former court. He appointed his 
grand masters of ceremonies, his grand 
almoners, and his grand harbingers. The 
result was, that the bourgeoisie took the 
alarm ; and before Napoleon set sail from: 
Elba, a change of ministry was called for 
by the liberal party. Napoleon arrived, 
and both the Bourbons and the bourgeoisie 
surrendered to a coup de main. But the 
military emperor had to submit, notwith- 
standing, to the acte additionelle, and to 
listen to the “ parliamentary babbling ” 
of the representatives of the nation. The 
bourgeoisie waited until his first defeat, 
and then every man of them raised the 
ery, ‘Let him abdicate! let him abdi- 
cate!” He abdicated, and Louis XVIII. 
accepted Fouché, a man of the people, a 
regicide even, for one of his ministers—a 
fact which sufficiently indicates where now 
lay the controlling power in the state. 
And now, in fact, came the time when the 
shopkeepers of Paris made their fortunes. 
The great bankers became more important 
characters in the state than the royal 
ministers. Throughout the country, in- 
stead of a thirst for fame, sprang up a 
thirst for wealth ; and in the place of a 
frenzy for glory, there raged the fever of 
speculation. 1t was more truly a restora- 
tion of the bourgeoisie than of the Bour- 
bons. But both Louis XVIII. and 
Charles X. were so infatuated as not to 
see that the principle of authority, whe- 
ther in religion or politics, had been re- 
jected alike by the reason and by the in- 
terests of the people, and allowed them- 
selves to be involved in a constant warfare 
in favor of the royal prerogatives, in op- 
position to the popular privileges guaran- 
tied by the constitution. This inglorious 
struggle, relieved by nothing to raise the 
fallen spirits and abject fortunes of France 
—by nothing to make her forget that her 
limits had been narrowed, her fortifica- 
tions dismantled, and her territory for a 
series of years occupied by her enemies— 
at last resulted in the popular triumph of 
1830, and the final expulsion of the Bour- 
bons. 

The bourgeoisie rejected Charles X. 
because he would not consent to be the 
tool of their party, and to shape his policy 





solely with a view to the promotion of 
their industrial interests. They elevated 
in his stead an Orleanist to the throne, 
who promised to give better satisfaction, 
and who, as a guaranty of his good inten- 
tions, accepted of such liberal modifica- 
tions of the Charter as were deemed ne- 
cessary to secure the supremacy of the 
popular voice in the government. The 
republicans and the working classes had 
fought, during the three days, for a re- 
public. The former, by their secret or- 
ganization, contributed not a little to aid 
the spontaneous indignation of the middle 
classes in accomplishing the Revolution. 
But the majority of their leaders had been 
bought over by the agents of the Duke 
of Orleans; the rest were miserably de- 
ceived ; and Lafayette was obliged to con- 
tent himself with declaring the monarchy 
of July to be the best of republics. As 
for the workingmen, their wishes and 
their necessities were alike unheeded. 
The revolution was made by their help, 
but not at all for their particular benefit. 
The bourgeoisie were at first well 
pleased with their new monarch. He had 
formerly worn the bonnet rouge as a com- 
missary of the Jacobin club; he had for 
many years lived the life of a bourgeois ; 
he had put on the appearance of accept- 
ing the crown with a degree of regret; 
and it was confidently hoped, that his 
reign would secure the prosperity and the 
dominion of that class of the people which 
had elevated him to the throne. It was 
also generally believed that he was a man 
of pre-eminent abilities for governing ; and 
this opinion had but few to gainsay it un- 
til after his fali. But whoever will take 
the trouble to compare the whole policy 
of the government of July with that of 
the Bourbon restoration, will see at once 
that the former was little better than an 
imitation of the latter. As king, Louis 
Philippe showed himself to be a clever 
politician, no more. He managed the 
affairs of state with a good deal of adroit- 
ness, until, at last, he committed the fault 
of managing too much. But his policy 
exhibits no signs of the presence and direc- 
tion of a great master-mind. His schemes 
were not the product of a profound un- 
derstanding of the administration of pub- 
lic affairs. Devoid of the smallest spark 
of originality, his government was not 
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much else than a repetition of the misera- 
ble failure committed by the government 
immediately preceding. 

We have already remarked upon the 
manner in which Louis XVII1. commenced 
his reign; but the beginning of Louis 
Philippe’s was not less a denial of its 
popular origin. Two years had not elapsed 
before the repeated and sanguinary dis- 
orders in Paris, the two dreadful insurrec- 
tions in Lyons, the awful drowning of the 
revolt of Bt Méry in blood, demonstrated 
that the government had already lost the 
good will of a portion of the people, and 
had resolved to maintain its future exist- 
ence by force, not by popularity. This 
resolution was carried out, by declaring 
Paris to be in a state of siege, by re- 
enacting the ordinances of Polignac, by 
doubling the military establishment of the 
country, surrounding the capital with a 
chain of forts, and raising the public ex- 
penditure from nine to fifteen hundred 
millions of francs. Louis Philippe deter- 
mined to reign by force of arms, not by 
the willing consent of the people. 

Neither was the old system of corrup- 
tion reformed. This was employed in 
purchasing the votes of the electors, and 
in purchasing the support of the deputies. 
Of the 240,000 electors in France, 160,000 
shared among themselves and their friends 
upwards of half a million of offices, held 
at the pleasure of ministers, and with 


emoluments amounting to more than a 


hundred millions of francs. The honors 
of the State were bought and sold ; titles 
were bargained for political and literary 
support; and privileges, commercial, 
manufacturing, theatrical even, were be- 
stowed for a price. And while ministers 


_ sold concessions, and traded for the pas- 


sage of alaw, their clerks were not back- 
ward in following their pernicious ex- 
ample, so that corruption descended into 
every department of the public service. 
So enormous were the sums spent in buy- 
ing support for the government, both at 
home and abroad, that with all his civil 
list, his state domains, his large over-cut- 
tings in the national forests, his farms, his 
stocks, and his parsimonious housekeep- 
ing into the bargain, Louis Philippe was 
always in debt. 

Charles X. was never so intent upon 
securing the interest of the Bourbons, as 











was Louis Philippe in enriching and exalt- 
ing the family of Orleans. Scarcely a 
session of the Chambers passed without 
a fresh demand for more money, generally 
in the shape of a dowry, or an allowance 
to the princes, or the princesses—a de- 
mand which was sure to be met with un- 
answerable accusations of niggardly econ- 
omy. One of the royal sons was to be 
the future regent; another held a high 
position in the navy; a third, though a 
mere boy, was Viceroy of Algiers; the 
Duke of Montpensier was to be created 
Grand Master of the Artillery; and the 
English alliance had been sacrificed to the 
paternal project of marrying him to the 
Spanish Infanta, with the prospect of the 
succession to the throne, and the certainty 
that her dowry of thirty millions would be 
paid into the coffers of the family of Or- 
leans. France was farmed by the king as 
a great estate for the benefit of the royal 
house, not governed as a great kingdom, 
for the common weal of the inhabitants. 
Against a policy so despotic, so corrupt 
and so selfish, not only the republican and 
legitimist parties, but all that portion of 
the bourgeoisie, which was not bribed to 
silence, unremittingly protested. They 
early commenced, and constantly kept up 
a respectable opposition in the Chambers ; 
without, the influential body of the liberal 
press waged incessant warfare with the 
administration; and the feelings of the 
great majority of the French people for 
the Orleans dynasty, notwithstanding the 
prosperity enjoyed during the long preva- 
lence of peace, were kept oscillating be- 
tween a state of indignant disaffection and 
of sullen indifference. The spirit of loy- 
alty died out in the nation; and the only 
basis which the monarchy continued to 
rest upon, was the material interests of 
the bourgeoisie. This class had been hur- 
ried almost unawares out of a course of 
legal opposition to the Bourbons into that 
state of insurrection from which it instinct- 
ively shrinks; and now it long forbore 
to break with a government which pro- 
moted its interests, while it usurped its 
authority. But when, in the year 1846, 
M. Thiers, in the debate on the bill for 
excluding public functionaries from the 
Chamber of Deputies, made his great 
speech in behalf of electoral reform, and 
a curtailment of the royal prerogative, the 
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disaffected bourgeoisie entered upon a 
course of opposition, which, though de- 
signed to end in a change of ministers, 
terminated actually in the overthrow of 
the monarchy. 

The bourgeois class wished to retain the 
Orleans dynasty, as they had done the. 
Bourbons, so long as the government 
favored the growth of their pecuniary 
interests, without too much encroaching 
upon their political supremacy ; and when 
they summoned all their forces to oppose 
the cabinet in its determination to suppress 
the Reform banquets, they desired nothing 
more than the downfall of M. Guizot. 
But they had enlisted the dangerous aid 
of the lower classes in their attempts to 
accomplish this object. The workingmen 
were invited to sit down at the grand 
banquet in Paris; and they it was who 
converted the legal opposition first into an 
armed insurrection, and then into a suc- 
cessful revolution. What had the govern- 
ment ever done directly towards elevating 
their condition or relieving their pressing 
necessities? Louis Philippe was no king 
of their making. No change that they 
could imagine could mar their poor for- 
tunes. Were the remains of the old no- 
bility, the Montmorencies and the Laroche- 
jacquelines, disgusted with the royal favor 
shown to the Rothschilds and the Foulds— 
the new aristocracy of bankers and stock- 
jobbers—were even the shopkeepers pro- 
voked with a monarch who cut down his 
grocers’ bills, sold the candle-ends from 
his palaces, and contracted with the res- 
taurateurs of the Palais Royal to supply 
his dinner-table at four francs per head— 
what occasion had the workingmen to 
respect him who had converted the best 
of republics into the most selfish of des- 
potisms? They were in want from a year 
of scarcity; they were many of them out 
of employment from the introduction of 
improved machinery; with their small 
earnings, they had to pay monopoly prices 
for the necessaries of life; children of 
seven years of age worked twelve hours 
a day in the manufactories; girls of six- 
teen were forced to prostitute themselves 
for a livelihood ; infanticide was as com- 
mon as want; and hordes of half-starved 
beggars slept in their rags upon the mar- 
ble steps of the palaces of Paris.* The 





* Povi’s Life of Louis Philippe. 


workingmen, dependent on daily wages, 
were ready, therefore, for sedition. They 
made out of a row a revolution; and car- 
ried the reluctant bourgeoisie, the army, 
and the whole French nation along with 
them. When the blouse-men appeared in 
arms before the Tuileries, the king of the 
bourgeoisie retired from it. The monarchy 
fell; and still another order arose in the 
State—the order of the proletaires. 

The palace, so readily surrendered up 
to this new governing party of the multi- 
tude, contained eighteen royal guard- 
houses, which were occupied by six hun- 
dred picked men, fifty dragoons, and three 
hundred National Guards. ‘The five bar- 
racks of the Carousel, of the Rue St. 
Thomas, of the Assumption, d’Orsay and 
Bourbon, contained each a regiment of 
soldiers within five minutes’ march; elec- 
tric telegraphs communicated with the 
other garrisons scattered over Paris; and 
around it were the forts, filled with men 
and arms. What a triumph, then, was 
here of the moral power of popular rights 
over the physical resources of royal prerog- 
atives! The monarchy had a plenty of 
swords at its command; what was lack- 
ing was the willing arms to wield them. 
And what, forsooth, had the king done to 
deserve the loyalty of the men of the 
sword? He had long ago taken their 
ball-cartridges from the distrusted guards 
of the nation. He had, indeed, maintain- 
ed an immense regular army, but he had 
maintained it with dishonor. Instead of 
crossing the Alps, or the Rhine, this Na- 
poleon of peace had sold Italy, betrayed 
Switzerland, lost the East, left Poland in 
the lurch, menaced Germany only to alien- 
ate it, incurred the hatred of the Russians, 
the jealousy of the Spaniards, and the 
contempt of Englishmen. To be sure, 
throughout his reign he had contended 
with the African barbarians in Algeria. 
But the ¢clat of all his victories had finally 
expired in their inglorious termination. 
The catching of poor Abd-el-Kader had 
extinguished the last spark of military 
loyalty in France, for the head of the na- 
tion. The French soldiers would not 
fight the French people to support a royal 
house for which they felt no enthusiasm. 

French enthusiasm rarely fails to win 
the day ; and now it was all beating in the 





breasts of the insurgent people. Here 
| was a great moral force suddenly set in 
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motion; and where in the country was to 
be found a stronger spirit to put it 
down? The army felt no enthusiasm for 
the “reign of trade;” the tradesmen 
themselves were no fighting men; there 
was no loyalty in any part of the land to 
overpower the new motion; and, there- 
fore, all its forts, cannons, muskets, were 
powerless as dead men’s bones to stay the 

rogress of the fury of the people. Louis 

hilippe, taking a woman’s counsel, might 
have mounted on horseback, and died at 
the head of his faithful municipal guard, 
like aking. He ought to have done so ; 
and had not the blood which flowed in his 
veins at Valmy and Jemappes become 
curdled by age, very likely he would have 
done so. But then, there would only 
have been a few men living the less; for 
how could a dynasty which for seventeen 
years had been occupied in extinguishing 
all generous sentiments, and in establish- 
ing the culte effrene et grossier of purely 
material interest ; how could it, in its ex- 
tremity, be saved by the sword ? 

The workingmen gained an easy tri- 
umph. ‘They had gained a similar one in 
1830. But the treachery of a few chiefs 
had then robbed them of the fruits of 
their labors. Now they were a stronger 
body in the State, and were in better guid- 
ance. The republicans of 1830, after having 
missed their opportunity at the fall of the 
Bourbons, and been beaten in the streets 
of Paris two years afterwards, on the oc- 
ceasion of the funeral of General Lamarque, 
changed their tactics. They then pro- 
ceeded to indoctrinate clubs; they got 
possession of a number of daily journals, 
and formed a defensive alliance with the 
dynastic opposition against the king’s 
ministers. Accordingly, when the reform 
agitation, partly through their agency, 
and partly that of the bourgeois opposi- 
tion, sprang a it presented them with 
the long wished for opportunity. A vast 
republican conspiracy had existed for 
years in the capital; the large socialist 
sects were likewise so many secret socie- 
ties organized and ready for any emergen- 
cy; men well qualified for the task had 
mapped out the city of Paris, and selected 
suitable places for the erection of barri- 
‘cades ; and when the insurrection broke 
out, the chiefs of these disaffected bodies 
became the leaders of the populace. 





They both provoked and directed the 
attack of the latter on the monarchy, until 
it fell a mass of ruins. 

The bourgeoisie were forced almost un- 
willingly and unwittingly into the insur- 
rection of 1848, as they had been into 
that of 1830; but they came out of it 
with a different position in the State from 
what they had formerly occupied. Of 
the first insurrection they had been both 
the directors and the beneficiaries. Now 
their supremacy was called in question by 
the populace. When, on the evening of 
the twenty-fourth of February, the Pro- 
visional Government, which had been 
proclaimed by the republicans in the 
Chamber of Deputies, arrived at the 
Hotel de Ville for the purpose of entering 
upon their offices, they found themselves 
confronted by another executive power, 
which had been installed by the republi- 
cans of the streets. On the one side were 
Lamartine, Arago, Marie, Garnier Pagés, 
the liberals; on the other, were Louis 
Blane, Flocon, Caussidiére, Albert, the 
radicals. The former were supported by 
the bourgeoisie, the National Guards, the 
élite of the people; the latter by the 
armed populace, the workingmen. These 
had done most of the fighting, and were 
physically the stronger party. The mon- 
archy having just been taken by storm, 
and the flag of no legitimate authority 
having yet been unfurled upon its deserted 
towers, it was now their hour ; where was 
their man? The multitude were ready to 
follow the best or the worst, were he only 
the boldest, to all lengths, and at all haz- 
ards. Alas! for them; they were sup- 
plied with no better heroes than Louis 
Blanc and Caussidiére! Then was the 
time for a great leader of the people to 
have proclaimed a truly popular republic. 
But the multitude, who had overturned 
the monarchy, did not themselves know 
what they wanted in the place of it; and 
Albert, ouvrier, surely was not the man to 
inform them. The leaders of the popu- 
lace were not prepared to enter upon any 
definite course of policy; they had no 
grand plan for revolutionizing society ; 
and, accordingly, they were forced to suc- 
cumb to those who had plans, intelligence 
and moral courage. We do not believe 
that the old reign of anarchy could, by 
any possible chance, have been restored, 
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for the past never comes back again un- 
changed. But if among the men, who for 
years had been plotting revolution, there 
had been one of great, original, command- 
ing genius, a republic might have been 
proclaimed which would have introduced 
much more radica] changes into the social 
and political framework of French society 
than the present one. It might, never- 
theless, have come toa more bloody, if 
not to an equally speedy issue. 

At the end of sixty hours, during which 
the destiny of France was held in trem- 
bling suspense, the eloquence of Lamar- 
tine prevailed. The Parisian populace, 
which is by no means incapable of gene- 
rous emotions, were captivated by the 
noble enthusiasm of the orator, as were, of 
old, the beasts of the forest by the lyre of 
Orpheus. Lamartine was the greatest 
genius of the occasion; and the French 
people readily follow the man of the most 
genius. They untied the red ribbon in 
their button-holes; exchanged the red 
flag for the tri- color ; and consented to a 
compromise in the formation of the gov- 
ernment, which gave a preponderating in- 
fluence to the bourgeoisie, and afterwards 
led to its speedy, though short-lived return 
to power. This government ad interim con- 
sisted of Dupont ‘de l’Eure, Lamartine, Cre- 
mieux, Arago, Ledru Rollin, Garnier Pagés 
and Marie; and had for its secretaries, Ar- 
mand Marrast, Flocon, Louis Blanc and Al- 
bert. Its motto, was Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity. It proposed the founding of a 
republic, but submitted this proposal to the 
French people for ratification or rejection. 

This provisional committee of public 
safety, containing in itself the elements of 
schism, was surrounded without by abun- 
dant materiais for factious opposition. 
The populace, which had been stupefied 
in the hour of victory from its unexpected 
greatness, soon recovered its senses after 
its defeat by the conservatives. This re- 
awakening was followed by a bitter sense 
of disappointment, by clamors and by 
processions. But the workingmen, the 
prolétaires, felt conscious, at the same time, 
that they had already lost their position of 
authority; their hour had gone by irre- 
trievably. Now at the Hotel de Ville, i in 
the streets, at the clubs, they were ina 
minority, and a minority which went on 
daily increasing as the Provisional Goy- 





ernment daily gained more and more con- 
fidence. The timely adhesion of the 
higher classes, the support of the Na- 
tional Guards, and the recognition of the 
rev olutionary gov ernment by foreign pow- 
ers, gave to this self- constituted rule suffi- 
cient moral force to maintain a rallying 
point for order, and something more than 
the semblance of authority. 

Thus established by a compromise be- 
tween the lower classes, who wished for 
change, and the higher, who wished for or- 
der, and thus encompassed with opposition 
but little removed from anarchy, the Pro- 
visional Government entered upon the 
task of directing the course of the Revo- 
lution until the meeting of the representa- 
tives of the nation should re-establish legiti- 
mate authority. It was a stupendous 
task; and they brought to it no more than 
ordinary abilities. There was a great 
orator among them, a great astronomer, 
and a clever historian; but there was not 
one statesman. There was not a man in 
the government of pre-eminent genius for 
the ordering of public affairs—none en- 
dowed with those capacious faculties of 
intellect and of will which are requisite 
to guide a nation through a revolutionary 
crisis. Their first business was to restore 
and to maintain the public peace. This 
was done, but most imperfectly. Many 
measures were adopted, and some of very 
doubtful propriety, to accomplish this pur- 
pose; but there was lacking the genius 
which achieves impossibilities—the genius 
which creates order out of chaos, unity 
out of discord, support out of opposition. 
From the first émeute in March to the last 
insurrection in June, neither the Provisional 
Government nor the Executive Commission 
were prepared beforehand. ‘These out- 
breaks of the disaffected ouvriers were all 
suppressed, it is true; but they were sup- 
pressed by the spontaneous rising of the 
friends of order, and not in consequence of 
any well-concerted plans of the authorities 
in power at the time being. The latter 
possessed neither the sagacity to foresee 
nor the firmness to prevent the rising se- 
dition; but when it had been allowed to 
get well on foot the former were sum- 
moned to arms, and, in the end, always 
succeeded in rescuing the government and 
saving the State. It may be, indeed, that 
this imbecility of the authorities con- 
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tributed in the final result to establish 
order on a firmer basis than could have 
been laid by the most consummate ca- 
pacity. For the insurgent democracy were 
not only several times soundly beaten, but 
they were beaten in fields of their own 
choosing —always having the vantage- 
ground—always the privilege of the first 
fire. On the 9th of April, the occasion 
of the election of officers by the National 
Guards—in the insurrectionary demonstra- 
tion of the 17th of April—in the conflicts 
which followed, in Rouen and other pro- 
vincial towns, the defeat of the popular 
party at the polls—in the deliberately con- 
trived conspiracy of the 15th of May—in 
the last desperate struggle during the 
bloody days of June—the popular leaders 
were allowed to muster all their forces 
and do their utmost. Each succeeding 
defeat was more signal than the one before ; 
each showed more and more conclusively 
the immense majority which were ready to 
come to the relief of the government in 
its extremity; and the last overthrow of 
all completely annihilated the political 

arty of the democracy as then organized. 

/hen the survivors were counted at the 
subsequent election of the President of 
the Republic, they were found to be but 
an insignificant fraction of the whole 
people. Thus, this let-alone method of 
maintaining order cost many lives, indeed ; 
but it is possible that the preventative 
method would, with less bloodshed, have 
produced less ultimate stability. 

The next great business of the Provis- 
ional Government was to maintajn the 
credit of the nation. For this work, a finan- 
cier was indispensable; and they were 
supplied with the abilities of Messrs. Beth- 
mont and Goudchaux! Their task was, 
certainly, not an enviable one. ‘The mon- 
archy, with its budget of fifteen hundred 
millions, was not, at the period of its over- 
throw, far off from bankruptcy. By the 
emission of treasury bonds, it had drawn 
largely upon the resources of the state in 
advance. What was not spent, had been 

romised, even to the deposits of the sav- 
ings banks, and the caution money of the 
newspapers. The debts of the monarchy 
which became due during the first two 
months after its fall, amounted to nearly a 
milliard. To complete this dismal picture 
of national embarrassment, there must 





also be added the general commercial 
crisis then occurring in Europe, the inter- 
ruption of all kinds of business in France, 
occasioned by the Revolution, the disap- 
pearance of specie, the enormous accumu- 
lation and sudden depreciation of railroad 
and fancy stocks at the exchange, the mul- 
titudes of persons destitute of both bread 
and occupation. It required, surely, a 
bold and strong head in the councils of the 
government to come effectually in aid of 
not only the public but also the private 
credit. It was not possible, as in the first 
revolution, to confiscate three-quarters of 
the landed property and two-thirds of the 
public debt of France, and to cure all the 
ills of the state by the panacea of assig- 
nats. Such measures cannot be enacted 
twice ina country. The provisional finan- 
ciers, therefore, undertook to do the best 
they could with various minor expedients. 
The payment of all debts was postponed 
for a fixed number of days, extending in 
some cases to ninety; specie payments 
were partially suspended by the bank of 
France, and its notes made a legal tender, 
a portion of the treasury bonds were paid 
by being converted into the funded debt ; 
a part of the deposits of savings were 
likewise liquidated in the five per cents or 
in treasury bonds ; a new system of banks 
of discount was adopted ; general entrepdts 
of commerce were established in various 
places for facilitating the exchange of mer- 
chandise; a loan of one hundred millions 
of francs was effected, and an additional 
direct tax was levied of forty-five centimes. 
By these and other measures, some partial 
relief was obtained, though not without im- 
mense private losses, and a great deterio- 
ration of public securities, For months 
after the occurrence of the Revolution the 
five per cents were worth less than the 
three per cents had been before. Between 
seven and eight thousand mercantile houses 
suspended payments in Paris, and nearly 
twenty-five thousand in the country at 
large. In the products of manufacturing 
industry alone, it was estimated that the 
Revolution and the legislation of the Pro- 
visional Government caused a deficit of 
seven hundred and fifty millions of franes. 
Not to go into an examination of the par- 
ticular financial measures of the interreg- 
num, it may suffice to say that they were 
adopted, like the measures for the mainte- 
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nance of the public peace—all too late. 
There was a general want of forecast and of 
energy in preventing many embarrassments 
before they occurred, or before they reach- 
ed their climax. Crises which were inev- 
itable ought to have been foreseen ; money, 
which was obtained with so much difficul- 
ty, might have been spent with considera- 
ble more discretion; and the measures 
which were adopted one by one, in extre- 
mis, produced but a small portion of the 
benefit which would have accrued by the 
timely application of a systematic plan of 
relief. But if the financiering of the Pro- 
visional Government did no more, on the 
whole, than make a bad matter no better, 
this at least may be said in its praise, that 
it did not bring upon France the disgrace 
of repudiation. 

But what did the Provisional Government 
do for the lower classes, who were repre- 
sented by a minority in their councils ? In 
the first. place, they gave them promises. 
The country should have, said Lamartine,* 
practical democracy, equal laws and fra- 
ternal institutions ; the new organization of 
society should diffuse universally the ben- 
efits of knowledge and the blessings of 
morality ; wealth was to be so bountifully 
distributed that the servile name of prole- 
taire should no longer be known, and the 
laboring man should be exalted to the 
rights and titles of the well-born ; all men 
who were able to labor were to have em- 
ployment guarantied to them, and the dis- 
abled were to receive succor. The expect- 
ations of the dependent classes were 
raised, by such promises from the govern- 
ment as these, to the highest pitch. It 
would be difficult to describe the gorgeous 
visions which must have mocked the eyes 
of the poor prolétaires ; but, surely, by all 
this, the chiffonier must have supposed 
that he was no longer to pick up rags, but 
be clothed himself in fine linen; the grisette 
must have expected to become at once the 
mother of republicans ; and every roturier 
in the realm must have dreamed, that on 
the morrow he was to throw his gruel to 
the dogs, and dine on rosbif a I’ Anglais. 
The poorer classes were led to expect that 
their belle France was about to be convert- 
ed into the veritable Elysian fields, and the 





* Report of the Provisional Government to the 
Constituent Assembly. 


portal was through the palace of the Lux- 
embourg! There sat Louis Blanc at the 
head of the “Commission of the Govern- 
ment for Laborers,’ which, by the aid of a 
host of hopeful enthusiasts, philosophical 
cobblers and learned blacksmiths, was to 
solve the problems of associated labor, to 


‘organize the theories of promiscuous co- 


habitation, and to construct a millennial 
society by some easier method than that 
of regenerating its members. But the 
“Commission of the Government for La- 
borers,” after a very brief duration, ex- 
pired, and made no report ! 

The chef-d’ceuvre of the Provisional 
Government—its great gift to the working- 
men—was the national workshops. The 
first French revolution had set the exam- 
ple of feeding the populace of the cities at 
the expense of the state ; and, during the 
Reign of Terror, the half million of Paris- 
ians and provincialists, which received 
daily rations at the public offices, cost the 
republic little less than the maintenance of 
its fourteen armies. But those were the 
times of forced loans on the rich, and of 
assignats issued on the security of the con- 
fiseated estates of the nobility and the 
church. The revolution of 1848 had no 
money. Yet it undertook to keep a large 
detachment of the Parisian populace in its 
pay, as a kind of pretorian guard; and, 
destitute of both funds and credit as it 
was, to obtain for the state the manage- 
ment of all the public works of the coun- 
try. Accordingly it set up its work- 
shops. Of course, all the vagabonds and 
rogues, both of the metropolis and of the 
provinces, who could not do better, at 
once sought for soup and shelter in the 
ateliers nationauz, as in sO many open 
houses of refreshment. Their numbers 
amounted to 150,000, the proceeds of 
whose industry scarce paid for their salt, 
for, like all other sojourners, they liked to 
take their ease in their inn. The conserv- 
ative members of the government had 
given their assent to these plans of the 
more resolute radicals only because they 
had no better ones of their own wherewith 
to meet the exigency of the times; but the 
National Assembly, on seeing the treasury 
exhausted by this scheme of feeding the 
idle at the expense of the industrious, re- 
quired the Executive Commission, quite 





against its wishes, gradually to shut up 
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the shops. This led to the insurrection of 
June, when the radical party, the red re- 
publicans, socialists, communists were irre- 
trievably routed ; the policy of the Provis- 
ional Government and of the Executive 
Commission was discarded, and the first 
stage of the revolution brought to a san- 
guinary conclusion. 

Among the other important measures of 
the Provisional Government for the special 
benefit of the lower classes may be men- 
tioned the organization of the national 
Guard Mobile. Some twenty odd thousand 
of the gamins of Paris were thus supplied 
with an income of fifteen pence a day on 
the condition of shouting Vive la Republique 
in the streets of Paris, or of swelling the 
number of unprofitable soldiers on the 
frontiers. The organization of this body 
of soldiery is one of the few works which 
have survived the provisional rule which 
created them ; but if we may judge from 
their readiness to pick quarrels with the 
regular troops, and from the willingness 
they have recently manifested to raise the 
cry of Vive l’ Empereur, their position is a 
very uncertain one, and the probability of 
their doing niischief- would be much dimin- 
ished by their gradual disorganization. 

It would be impossible for us to review 
the minor decrees of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment issued in the interests of the de- 
mocracy ; and it is the less important, as 
the most of them have since been abro- 
gated. In general, all their measures sub- 
served only temporary purposes; their 
more important schemes, designed to be 
permanent, have been treated by their suc- 
cessors in authority as an usurpation of 
power, as unwise as it was unnecessary. 
The judgment of the nation, pronounced 
upon them on their going out of office, 
was that they had acted a time-serving, 
negative part; and they received accord- 
ingly a negative recompense. Nor does 
their foreign policy need any further com- 
ment than the observation, that it was but 
the continuation of Louis Philippe’s. It 
is true, they proclaimed the treaties of 
1815 to be null; but they did not avenge 
their violation. They called their system 
of managing foreign affairs one of armed 
negotiation; and they did nothing but 
mr gesy In words they recognized the 
right of every distinct nationality in Eu- 
rope to an independent existence ; yet they 
interfered by arms neither in Poland nor 





in Italy. The Republic itself has done no 
more since. While the influence of the Revo- 
lutionin France has, indeed, been incalcu- 
lable throughout Europe, the foreign action 
of the revolutionary government has not 
been perceptibly more or less conservative 
than was that of the monarchical govern- 
ment. The administration of M. Bastide, of 
M. Lamartine, of M. Guizot, have produced 
each the same obvious result. Hach has 
the credit of having maintained peace ; 
and which has done it with the smallest 
cost of funds and honor, isa delicate point 
that we do not now feel called upon to 
settle. 

The meeting of the Constituent As- 
sembly was the restoration of the bour- 
geoisie. Having accepted the republic 
proclaimed by the workingmen as a fait 
accompli, the independent orders of society 
immediately set themselves about recover- 
ing the political ascendency which they 
had either possessed or claimed under the 
monarchy. ‘The national elections result- 
ed, on the whole, favorably for their pur- 
poses; a large number of the old poli- 
ticians were returned to the Assembly ; 
the compromise of the two parties in the 
Provisional Government, maintained for a 
time in the Executive Commission, was 
soon broken up by the events of June; 
subsequent to that period the radical 
measures of the provisional rule were 
gradually repealed or essentially modified ; 
and after a succession of ministerial chan- 
ges, the controlling power fell almost into 
the same conservative hands which had 
held it under Louis Philippe. The form 
of government had been changed ; but the 
governing power remained nearly the 
same. ‘Ihere was a number of new men 
—but the old policy. The bourgeoisie 
found itself again in the ascendant, only 
the if Cogs which it had before experi- 
enced from the king it now had to encoun- 
ter from the multitude. At first this 
opposition in the Assembly was by ne 
means a powerless one; but its head and 
front was daily beaten down; and _ its 
clamors grew gradually feebler and feebler, 
until the election of the President of the 
Republic finally reduced it to insignifi- 
cance. 

Under the restored bourgeoisie, the so- 
ealled rights of labor were no longer 
recognized. On the contrary, Louis Blanc, 
the advocate of the workingmen, was 
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obliged to follow in the footsteps of Louis 
Philippe, the representative of royalty, to 
England. The socialist scheme of com- 
mitting to the State the direction and con- 
trol of all the public works, the internal 
improvements and the great industrial 
enterprises of the nation, beginning with 
the management of railroads and insurance 
companies, was set aside. The hours of 
daily labor, which had been diminished, 
were increased again; the press was once 
more brought under restrictions ; the clubs 
were placed under the surveillance of the 
police ; the right of assembling was cur- 
tailed ; the taxes on provisions were, for 
the most part, restored ; and the imprison- 
ment of the person was re-established. 
Little, in fact, of the legislation of the Pro- 
visional Government was allowed to stand, 
except the abolition of slavery in the prov- 
inces, of capital punishment in political 
cases, of corporeal punishment in the army 
and navy, the chartering of banks of dis- 
count, and the opening of entrepdts of 
merchandise. So much for the negative 
action of the Assembly. 

Its great positive work was the framing 
of the new Constitution. To the char- 
acter of this instrument we now proceed 
to devote our special attention. For the 
great questions of interest respecting 
France, at the present time, are, Will this 
Constitution stand? What is the true 
character of the republican institutions 
which have been adopted in France? 
and are they suited to the French people ? 

One of the first observations likely to oc- 
cur to any person on reading the debates in 
the Constituent Assembly on the formation 
of the Constitution, is, that the legislators 
were determined to convert the monarchy 
into a republic, without making any more 
changes in the framework of their monar- 
chical institutions than was absolutely 
necessary to satisfy the popular demands. 
In the place of the hereditary monarch was 
put a president, elected by universal suf- 
frage for the term of four years, and inca- 
pable of re-election until after the expira- 
tion of a similar period. This officer is 
charged with the executive authority of 
the State ; is endowed with a considerable 
share of patronage ; but is denied any par- 
ticipation in the business of legislation, be- 
yond that of submitting, through his min- 





isters, projects of law to the Assembly for 
its adoption, and of demanding, for reasons | 


given in writing, the reconsideration of any 
legislative enactments, although the same, 
after having been reconsidered, may be 
finally adopted by a simple majority of the 
Assembly. The titles of nobility having 
been abolished by the revolution, a Cham- 


ber of Peers had become impossible ; and 


in lieu of it was constituted a Council of 
State—an anomalous kind of body, possess- 
ing the privilege of advising both the min- 
isters and the Assembly in preparing their 
projects of laws, and also of supervising the 
public functionaries according to rules to 
be enacted by the legislature. Of this 
council the Vice President of the Republic 
is to be the presiding officer. Its members 
are to be appointed for six years by the 
Assembly, and may be removed by the 
same, with the concurrence of the Execu- 
tive. Their number is not limited. Thus, 
instead of the former House of Peers, ap- 
pointed for life by the king, we have a 
body of dignitaries destined, we fancy, to 
become little less celebrated than the fa- 
mous Grand Elector of the Sieyes Consti- 
tution, who are to be made and unmade at 
the good pleasure of the other branches of 
government. In fine, instead of a king in 
France, there is to bea President ; instead 
of a Chamber of Peers, there is to be a 
Council of Honorables; instead of the 
Chamber of Deputies, there is to be a Su- 
preme Legislative Assembly of Represent- 
atives ; instead of the hereditary principle, 
there is to be the elective principle, carried 
to its utmost limit. Excepting these 
changes, the Constitution framed by the 
national representatives does not differ 
very essentially from the Charter, whether 
as “given” by Louis XVIII. or as “ac- 
cepted” by Louis Philippe ; and, like that 
instrument, it leaves to future legislation the 
enactment of such important organic laws 
as may not be inconsistent with its general 
provisions. These laws may, of course, 
be more or less liberal, according to the 
character of the Assembly by which they 
shall be framed ; and those of them which 
are to be enacted by the present legislature 
will probably bear the same conservative 
character which is stamped on its recent 
legislation. But what is of the greatest 
importance to be observed is, that in the 
local institutions of the country, and in 
their relations to the central power, the 
Constitution makes few changes. 


[To be continued in next number. ] 
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THE CONVICT. 





My native land, my home, they knew me not; 
There fast the days of infant pastime flew ; 
i There ’mid the flowers that round our father’s cot, 
Tossed by the healthful breeze, spontaneous grew, 
Along the margin of the streamlet blue, 
We children gambolled ; or, with shouts of glee, 
Chased the light waves that seemed our feet to woo, 
And nota meadow nor a hill but we 
Had made the high court of some childish jubilee. 


Oft where the sweet-briar wreathes our cottage door 

My mother sat, beneath its perfumed leaves ; 

Or in the porch, with woodbine all grown o’er, 

To hear the swallow twittering in the eaves : 

How outward quietude the eye deceives ! 

Beyond the precincts of that flowery vine, 

Still flaunting, now no joyous bosom heaves ; 

The spoiler’s hand hath marred the peace divine— 
I live to tell it. Yet that hand accursed was mine. 




















Methinks I see my father’s features mild ; 
I see his white locks round his temples wave ; 
Ah! little deemed he that his shameless child 
e Should bring them down in sorrow to the grave. 
I had a brother—he, the proud, the brave, 
How bore his sterner spirit that disgrace ? 
A gentle mother too—Heaven from me save 
The imagination of her dying face ! 
That sad, reproachful look—oh God! the thought erase. 












Heartless, I left them all, and never more 
These weary eyes shall home or kindred greet ; 
But to the pathless wood and sea-beat shore 
Shall daily toil still call my constant feet. 
One solace had been mine, but it was meet 
So pure a joy should be to me denied ; 
For me a mother’s cares were all too sweet ; 
But now from where the eternal waters glide 
My child may look on her in whose fond arms—he died. 










My child, my little child! for his dear sake 
When hunger paled his cheek, as still he cried 
From my poor breast with eager lips to take 
The drink that niggard nature half supplied, 
Wretched and pressed for want of food, I tried 
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In vain to shape fit words to beg my bread, 
Till infamy became the price of pride ; 
And all the light that on my soul was shed, 
Was that babe’s smile—that blessed babe, far better dead. 


A homeless outcast, on the ocean wave, 

Far from my native country I was sent— 

A wretch disgraced—yet not one sigh I gave ; 

I clasped my boy, and on his looks intent 

I wept not—ah, I did not even repent ! , 

While o’er the pathless ocean’s mighty swell ‘ 

We both were borne, my spirit was not spent, ; 

And not a murmur from my closed lips fell ; " 
I met the beaming of his eyes, and all was well. ; 


CG PELOSI DIESER LLLDIE ILS AM ee ae 


Crowds of unhappy criminals were there ; 
And when we many days had been at sea 
There came a blighting pestilence! Despair 

Filled every mother’s heart. Successively 

One child, and still another, died; but he, 

The babe, who nestled at my fostering breast, 

As yet was from the fierce contagion free. 

I clasped him close, and murmured, as I pressed, 

One impious prayer—‘ Spare mine, oh God, and take the rest !’ 






Erelong his little form, day after day, 
Thinner and thinner grew. His eyes that spake 
Till now such joyous language, seemed to say 

The soul must soon her tenement forsake. 

I thought my struggling heart would surely break ; 
But hope forsook me never, till he died. 

And then one settled purpose, naught could shake, 
Possessed my soul—I thought his death to hide, 
That none from me my cherished baby should divide. 


I could not see my fondly nurtured flower 
Cast to the yawning caverns of the deep, 
And so I sang to him, hour after hour, 
And rocked him gently, as he were asleep ; 
And, that I might the poor deception keep, 
I smiled, and even in playful accents spake : 
And every one that passed, I bade him creep, 
For fear my quiet slumberer should awake : 
Such heavy task did never mother undertake ! 












But soon my piteous secret was revealed, 7 
And from my arms the clay-cold babe they tore ; % 
Felt they no pity when the mother kneeled, 
Beseeching but for one, one last look more ? 

The kinder waves a little time upbore 

His infant form—it was a short delay ; 

I saw him sink, and then the tears ran o’er 

That swelled my bursting heart, and I could say, 
«Tis well—the child from misery hath passed away.’ 
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And now, my thoughts to deep repentance given, 
My God! what earnest prayers I brought to thee! 
Then I believed that, angel-tongued, in heaven 

My father, mother, child, might plead for me, 

And my seared heart from its despair was free. 
Weary the task, along the lengthening shore, 

To gather shells from each receding sea ; 

But, while the Convict’s toilsome lot I bore, 

There grew an inward peace I never knew before—A. 











SONNETS. 


I. 


Wovtp that my life were all asleep, could Night 
Perpetuate her joys! I saw thee shine, 

A genius from an opening cloud, divine, 

Serene, composed of heaven’s intrinsic light ; 
And while the holy vision to my sight 

Drew near, it bade me, with a beauteous smile, 
Deem I but lingered on this earth awhile, 

And soon, disrobed of clay, should wing my flight 
To thee. Then, like a flame, dissolved in air ; 
"Twas gone, but left an odorous cloud diffused ; 
That now, from Nature’s mortal bondage loosed 
Awhile, I seemed in Paradise, or where, 
Released of life, the spirits of the blest 

Lie dreaming in the bosom of sweet rest. 


Il, 


Return, Oh Spring ! all sad and wearily, 

The footsteps tracing of the faded year, 

I wander where the birds sing cheerily 

To springing flowers ; but now, I only hear 

The mad wind, on his pinions gray with snow, 
Amid the forest roaring ; and, in pain, 

The woods their groaning arms heave to and fro, 
And far-off hillsides cry to them again, 

And sad is Earth ; though, now, the potent sun 
Transmutes a cloud to sapphires ; and, bright, 
The brooks in icy channels glistering run ; 
Though snowy hill-tops blush in rosy light 
Through azure veil ; pets 2 modest Evening glows 
With finer hues than gaudy Summer knows. 
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CONGRESSIONAL SUMMARY. 


THE SOUTHERN CONVENTION. 


The motive for calling this Convention,which 
comprised a large portion of the members of 
both houses of Congress from the slaveholding 
States, arose mainly from the previous proceed- 
ings in the House of Representatives, at the 
present session of Congress, relating in part to 
the subject of slavery and the slave-trade in the 
District of Columbia, and in part to the ques- 
tion of the prohibition of slavery in the recently 
acquired territories of California and New 
Mexico. 

The first meeting was held in the Senate- 
chamber on the 23d of December, at which 
there were present, as is understood, sixty-eight 
members. 

Ex-Governor Metcalfe, senator from Ken- 
tucky, presided. 

Mr. Bayly, of the House, from Virginia, 
offered a series of resolutions, embracing es- 
sentially, as regards the rights of the several 
States and the powers of the General Govern- 
ment, the principles of the resolutions of 1798. 

These resolutions were referred to a com- 
mittee of one member from each of the slave- 
holding States,* who were directed to report 
thereupon at an adjourned meeting, to be held 
on the 15th of January then ensuing. 

This special committee met on the 30th of 
December, and appointed a sub-committee of 
five, namely, Messrs. Calhoun, Clayton, King, 
Morehead, and Bayly, to consider and report 
upon the subjects referred to them. 

On the 15th of January the Convention, 
now numbering between eighty and ninety 
members, again met; and Mr. Calhoun, from 
the committee of fifteen, reported an “ Address 
of the Southern Delegates in Congress to their 
Constituents.” 

The main points of the Address may be 
classed as follows : 

First. Historical review of the constitutional 
provisions in relation to slavery; and the rights 
of the slaveholding States under that instru- 
ment. 

Second. Alleged infractions of these pro- 
visions : 

1. Directly: By acts of State legislation, and 


* Namely, Messrs. Calhoun (S. C.), King (Ala.), 
Foote (Miss.), Downs (La.), Rusk (Tex.), Sebas- 
tian (Ark.), Atchison (Mo.), and Clayton (Del.), 
of the Senate ; and Messrs. Stephens (Ga.), Cabell 
Fa.), Morehead (Ky.), Chapman (Md.), Bayly 
Va.), Gentry (Tenn.), and Venable (N.C.), of the 

ouse, 











by individual combinations to embarrass, ob- 
struct, or prevent the recovery of fugitive 
slaves by their owners. 

2. Indirectly: By enticing, seducing, and 
assisting slaves to escape from their owners. 

Third. Aggressive acts on the part of the 
North, not in violation of any distinct and ex- 
press provisions of the Constitution, but aiming 
at destroying the relation of master and slave : 

1. Measures and means designed to create a 
general feeling of hostility of the North against 
the South; as, societies, newspapers, petitions 
to Congress, &c. 

2. Those intended to create discontent among 
the slaves; as, the circulation of incendiary 
publications in the South, the agitation of the 
subject of abolition in Congress, and the em- 
ployment of emissaries. 

Fourth. Narrative of the collisions in Con- 
gress between the North and the South on the 
subject of slavery : 

1. Onthe question of the admission of Mis- 
souri. 

2. In relation to Texas; and on the Oregon 
question. 

3. In relation to the newly acquired territories 
of California and New Mexico. 

4. As exhibited by the action and measures 
pursued in the House, during the present ses- 
sion of Congress, in reference to these terri- 
tories and the District of Columbia. 

Fifth. Advice to the South to be united among 
themselves in the present crisis ; and to main- 
tain an immovable attitude of readiness, if 
necessary, to defend their rights. 

The conflict between the two great sections 
of the Union, growing out of a difference of 
feeling and opinion in reference to the relation 
existing between the two races, the European 
and the African, which inhabit the Routhern 
section, commenced not long after the acknow- 
ledgment of our independence; and has in- 
creased, it is alleged, until it has arrayed the 
great body of the North against the South on 
this most vital question. This difference of 
feeling and opinion disclosed itself in the con- 
vention that framed the Constitution, and con- 
stituted one of the greatest difficulties in form- 
ing it. 

his difficulty was compromised by providing, 
in substance, first, that representation and direct 
taxation should be placed on the same footing; 
second, that slaves escaping into non-slave- 
holding States should not be discharged from 
servitude, but be delivered up on claim of their 
owners ; third, that Congress should not pro- 
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hibit the importation of slaves before the year 
1808, though it might impose a tax on those 
imported, not exceeding ten dollars for each 
one; and finally, that no capitation or direct 
tax should be laid, but in proportion to federal 
numbers; and that no amendment of the Con- 
stitution, prior to 1808, should affect this pro- 
vision, nor that reiating to the importation of 
slaves. 

These provisions were so satisfactory, that 
they were adopted—the second, relating to the 
delivering up of fugitive slaves, unanimous!-- ; 
anil all the rest—-except the third, relative to 
the importation of slaves prior to 1808—with 
almost equal unanimity. They not only recog- 
nize the existence of slavery, and provide for 
its protection, but also incorporate it as an im- 
portant element in determining the relative 
weight of the several States in the govern- 
ment of the Union, and the respective burden 
they should bear in laying capitation and direct 
taxes. It was well understood at the time that, 
without these provisions, the Constitution 
would not have been adopted by the Southern 
States. The Northern States, knowing this, 
ratified it, and thereby pledged their faith, in the 
most solemn manner, sacredly to observe them. 

With a few unimportant exceptions, the 
South had no cause to complain prior to the 
year 1819, when commenced the agitating de- 
bate in Congress on the question of the admis- 
sion of Missouri into the Union, a topic to be 
again referred to. ‘This debate aroused a spirit 
of discord between the two sections, which 
first disclosed itself in the North by hostility to 
the constitutional provision relating to the sur- 
render of fugitive slaves, which was followed 
by the adoption of hostile acts, intended to ren- 
der it of non-effect; and with such success, 
that it may now be regarded as practically ex- 
punged from the Constitution. 

This has been done by a clear and pa!pable 
evasion of the Constitution. No provision 
could be more free from doubt or ambiguity. 
What shall not be, and what shall be done, are 
explicitly set forth. Under the former, it is 
provided that the fugitive slave shall not be dis- 
charged from his servitude by any law or regu- 
lation of the State wherein he is found; and 
under the latter, that he shall be delivered up 
on claim of his owner. 

This provision constitutes an essential part 
of the constitutional compact, and of course 
the supreme law of the land; and as such, is 
binding on the Federal and State governments, 
the States and the individuals composing them. 
The sacred obligations of compact and the 
solemn injunction of the supreme law, which 
legislators and judges, both Federal and State, 
are bound by oath to mes all unite to en- 
force its fulfillment according to its plain mean- 
ing and true intent. 

There was no diversity of opinion as to that 
meaning and intent prior to 1819. All placed 





the same interpretation on it, and no impedi- 
ments were interposed in the way of the owner 
seeking to recover his fugitive slave. 

That period is declared to be past, and the 
provision virtually defunct, except in two 
States, Indiana and Illinois. 

Taking into consideration the importance 
and clearness of this provision, the evasion by 
which it has been set aside may fairly be re- 
garded as one of the most fatal blows ever 
received by the South and the Union. This 
cannot be more concisely and correctly stated 
than it has beer by two of the learned judges 
of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

In the case of Prigg against the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, Judge Story said: 
“ Historically, it is well known that the object 
of this clause was to secure to the citizens of 
the slavebolding States the complete right and 
title of ownership in their slaves as property, 
in every State of the Union into which they 
might escape from the State wherein they were 
held in servitude.” “The full recognition of 
this right and title was indispensable to the 
security of this species of property in all the 
slaveholding States; and, indeed, was so vital 
to the preservation of their interests and in- 
stitutions, that it cannot be doubted that it 
constituted a fundamental article, without the 
adoption of which the Union would not have 
been formed. Its true design was to guard 
against the doctrines and principles prevalent 
in the non-slaveholding States, by preventing 
them from intermeddling with, or restricting or 
abolishing the rights of the owners of slaves.” 
“The clause was therefore of the last im- 
portance to the safety and security of the 
Southern States ;’ and “was accordingly 


‘adopted in the Constitution by the unanimous 


‘consent of the framers of it—a proof at once 
of its intrinsic and practical necessity.” It 
“manifestly contemplates the existence of a 
positive, unqualified right on the part of the 
owner of the slave, which no State law or 
regulation can in any way regulate, control, 
qualify, or restrain.” 

And Judge Baldwin, in the case of Johnson 
against Tompkins and others, in charging the 
jury, said: “If there are any rights of property 
which can be enforced, .... they are those 
which have been set at naught by some of 
these defendants.” “Thus you see that the 
foundations of the Government are laid, and 
rest on the right of property in slaves. The 
whole structure must fall by disturbing the 
corner-stone.” 

These are grave, solemn and admonitory 
words, from a high source ; and confirm all for 
which the South has ever contended on the 
subject of this | manag of the Constitution. 
But in spite of these solemn warnings, the 
violation then commenced, and which they 
were intended to rebuke, has been fully and 
perfectly consummated. 
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The citizens of the South, in their efforts to 
recover their fugitive slaves, now meet, instead 
of aid and co-operation, resistance in every 
form—from hostile acts of legislation, from 
judges and magistrates; and, failing these, 
from mobs composed of whites and blacks, 
which, by threats or force, rescue the slave 
from his rightful owner. So that the attempt 
cannot now be made to recover a slave, with- 
out the hazard of insult, imprisonment, and 
loss of life itself. 

An indirect, but no less clear and palpable 
violation of this provision of the Constitution 
is committed by the secret combinations which 
are believed to exist in many of the Northern 
States, having for their object the enticing, 
decoying, and seducing of slaves to escape 
from their owners, and the passing of them 
secretly and rapidly, by means organized for 
that purpose, into Canada, beyond the reach of 
the provision. And yet it is believed that, with 
the above exceptions, not one of the States 
wherein these combinations exist, has adopted 
any measures to suppress them or to punish 
those by whose agency their object is effected. 
On the contrary, their proceedings, it is alleged, 
are looked upon with indifference, if not with 
secret approbation. 

All things considered, it is doubted whether 
amore flagrant breach of faith is to be found 
upon record. 

This series of aggressive acts commenced 
in 1835, and have been continued to the present 
time. ‘Their avowed object is declared to be 
the bringing about of a state of things which 
will force emancipation on the South. To this 
single point all the measures there enumerated 
are directed, regardless, it is alleged, of truth 
and decency. 

These measures have been pursued for a 
series of years, not without doing much towards 
effecting the object intended. 

Both the means and the object are regarded 
as aggressive, dangerous to the rights of the 
South, and subversive of one of the ends of 
the Constitution, as declared in its preamble— 
“to ensure domestic tranquillity’—which can 
only be disturbed in the South by the con- 
sequences which might result from such an 
agitation. 

The series of collisions or conflicts between 
the North and South, enumerated under the 
fourth head, commenced, as before stated, on 
the application of the Territory of Missouri 
for admission into the Union. To the bill, 
which is usual in such cases, an amendment 
was proposed, with the object of making it a 
condition of her admission, that her constitution 
should contain a clause prohibiting slavery. 

The opponents of the proposed amendment 
rested their opposition on the high ground of 
the right of self-government; that the only 
condition which Congress could constitutionally 
impose was that which the instrument itself 
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enumerates—that the State Constitution must 
be republican. That if Congress could add 
any one condition to this, it could any number 
without limit; a principle which was in sub- 
stance contended for by the advocates of the 
proposed amendment. 

The agitating question was settled by a com- 
promise (so called) which provided that the 
ordinance of 1787 should be applied to all the 
territory acquired from France, lying north of 
36 deg. 30 min., except such portion of it as 
lay within the State of Missouri. This was 
based on the understanding that the North 
should cease to oppose the admission of that 
State on the grounds for which the South con- 
tended. The Northern members embraced this 
compromise, though not originating with them ; 
and it was forced through Congress by the 
almost united votes of the North, against a 
minority consisting almost entirely of members 
from the Southern States. 

For many years the question of slavery, in 
reference to the territories, ceased to agitate 
the country, until the question of the annexa- 
tion of Texas arose. It was then again ad- 
justed by extending the Missouri compromise 
line from its terminus on the western boundary 
of the Louisiana purchase to the western boun- 
dary of Texas. 

The recent acquisition of the Territories of 
California and New Mexico has rekindled the 
excitement between the North and South, in 
reference to slavery in the territories, more 
intensely than ever. The effect has been to 
widen the difference between the two sections. 
The North, it is alleged, no longer respects the 
Missouri compromise line, though adopted by 
their almost unanimous vote; but avow an in- 
tention to exclude slavery from all territories 
acquired or to be acquired, and of course to 
prevent the citizens of the Southern States 
from amg 8M their slave gooey into 
any of them. heir object, they declare, is to 
prevent the extension of slavery, and that of 
the South, to extend it; thus making the issue 
between the two sections to be, though erro- 
neously, the naked question—Shall slavery be 
extended ? 

So far from maintaining the doctrine which 
this issue implies, the South, it is alleged, holds 
that the Federal Government has no right to 
extend or restrict slavery, any more than it has 
to establish or abolish it; and that it has no 
power whatever to distinguish [discriminate] 
between the domestic institutions of one State 
or section and those of another, in order to 
favor the one and discourage the other. To 
do so would be to act in total subversion of the 
end for which it was established—to be the 
common protector and guardian of all. 

The South asks not for any such uncon- 
stitutional discrimination, as the North alleges, 
in her favor. It is not for the North, nor for 
the General Government, to determine whether 
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the domestic institution of slavery is good or 
bad, or whether it is to be repressed or pre- 
served. It belongs to the South, and to her 
alone, to decide such questions. What the 
South does insist on is, not to extend slavery, 
but that her citizens shall not be prohibited 
from emigrating with their property into the 
territories of the United States, because they 
are slaveholders ;* or, in other words, that they 
shall not be disfranchised of a privilege pos- 
sessed by all others, of whatever nation, creed, 
or color. 

The claim is rested, not only on the high 
grounds already stated, but also on the solid 
toundation of right, justice, and equality. The 
territories immediately in controversy—New 
Mexico and Califurnia—were acquired by the 
common sacrifices and efforts of all the States, 
toward which the South contributed more than 
her full share of men,f to say nothing of inoney ; 
and is therefore entitled, on every principle of 
right, justice, fairness, and equality, to partici- 
pate fully in the benefits to be derived from 
their acquisition. 

In the case of the Oregon bill, passed at the 
last session of Congress, excluding slavery 
from that territory, the President gave his 
sanction to it solely on the supposition that the 
intention of it was to extend the Missouri com- 
promise line west of the Rocky Mountains to 
the Pacific Ocean. Assuming such to have 
been the intention of the North, the passage of 
that bill could only be regarded as the acqui- 
escence of the South in that line. 

But the developments of the present session 
of Congress have made it manifest that no 





* But if slavery did not exist within such ter- 
ritories, and was forbidden by the fundamental 
laws thereof, at the time of the acquisition of 
them by the United States; so long as they 
remain territories, can involuntary servitude be 
introduced into them—whether by the immigra- 
tion of slaveholders with their slave property, or 
otherwise—except by positive act of the Federal 
Government, authorizing such introduction—in 
other words, “extending slavery?’ Mr. Ber- 
rien’s address, subsequently submitted, after ex- 
pressly waiving the consideration of the question 
whether Congress can constitutionally prohibit 
the introduction of slaves into the territories ac- 
quired by the United States by the late treaty 
with Mexico; and also the question whether, in 
the actual condition of these territories, slaves 
ean be carried within their limits, and held as 
such, without the sanction of an act of Congress ; 

eds, in the very next paragraph, to submit 
Be same considerations as are presented in Mr. 
Calhoun’s address—the above among them—as 
those on which the claim of the South to partici- 
pate, by emigrating with their slave property, in 
the benefits resulting from the acquisition of 
these territories, may be, he thinks, “safely 
rested.” COMPILER. 

+ Total of Volunteers from the South, 45,640 

Ditto ditto from the North, 23,084 





such pur or intention now exists to any 
considerable extent with the North. Ample 
evidence of this is afforded by what has already 
occurred in the House of Representatives, 
where a series of aggressive measures have 
been introduced, all relating to the territorial 
aspect of the subject of slavery, or some other 
of a nature and character intimately connected 
with it. These aggressions are— 

First. A resolution, introduced by a member 
from Massachusetts, the object of which is. to 
repeal all acts or parts of acts which recognize 
the existence of slavery, or authorize the selling 
or hy. of slaves, in the District of Colum- 
bia. Vote on the question to bring in a bill to 
that effect, 69 yeas, 82 nays. 

Second. A resolution, offered by a member 
from Ohio, instructing the Committee on Ter- 
ritories to report, forthwith, bills for excluding 
slavery from California and New Mexico, (since 
reported.) Passed by a vote of 107 to 80. 

Third. A bill, introduced by another member 
from Ohio, to take the vote of the inhabitants 
of the District of Columbia on the question, 
whether slavery within the District should be 
abolished. This bill provided, according to the 
admission of the mover, that free negroes and 
slaves should vote. On the question to lay the 
bill on the table, the vote stood 106 for, and 
79 against the motion. 

Fourth. A resolution, subsequently offered 
by a member from New York, instructing the 
committee on the District of Columbia to re- 
port, as soon as practicable, a bill prohibiting 
the slave trade in that District. On the ques- 
tion of adopting the resolution, the vote stood, 
98 for, and 88 against it. 

Fifth. A resolution, afterwards offered by 
a member from Illinois, abolishing slavery in 
the territories, and all places where Congress 
has exclusive powers of legislation ; that is, in 
all forts, magazines, dockyards, arsenals, &c., 
purchased by Congress with the consent of the 
State Legislatures. The resolution was passed 
over, under the rules. 

The votes in favor of all these measures 
were confined to members from the Northern 
States; though there are some patriotic mem- 
bers from that section who voted against all of 
them, and whose high sense of justice is duly 
appreciated. 

Were all these measures carried out, little 
would be left to be done to bring about eman- 
cipation, without any formal act abolishing 
slavery. Or, if emancipation did not follow, 
as a matter of course, such a final act, in the 
States, would not be long delayed. The want 
of constitutional power would oppose a feeble 
resistance, the great body of the North being 
united against the peculiar institution of the 
South, and regarding it, many of them, as sin- 
ful, and the residue, with few exceptions, as 
wrong. 

To the above-enumerated aggressions may 
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be added one, though not yet commenced, long 
meditated and threatened, to prohibit what is 
called by the Abolitionists the internal slave 
trade, or the transfer of slaves from one State 
to another, for whatever motive or purpose ; 
the object being, it would seem, to render 
them worthless by crowding them together 
where they are, and thus hasten the work of 
emancipation. There is reason to believe that 
this measure will follow those now in progress, 
unless some decisive step should meanwhile be 
taken to arrest the whole. 

But even if these measures should not be 
adopted, there would still be left one certain 
way of accomplishing the object intended by 
them, if the determination avowed by the North 
to monopolize all the territories, to the exclu- 
sion of the South, should be carried into effect. 
This of itself would, at no distant day, adda 
sufficient number of States to the North to 
give her three-fourths of the whole; when, 
under the color of an amendment of the Con- 
stitution, she would emancipate the slaves. of 
the South, however opposed such an act might 
be to the true intent of that instrument. 

Under every aspect the result is certain, un- 
less aggression is promptly and decidedly met. 
How this is to be ine is for the Southern con- 
stituency to determine. To their consideration 
is presented the gravest and most solemn ques- 
tion that ever claimed the attention of a people— 
What is to be done to prevent the consumma- 
tion intended ?—the decision of which rests 
with them. The signers of the address only 
propose to give their opinion. 

And that is, that the first and indispensable 
step, without which nothing can be done, and 
with which everything may be, is for the South 
to be united among themselves on this vital 
question, the want of which union and con- 
cert among them has brought on the present 
crisis. All mere questions of policy, and mere 
party ties, should be made subordinate to this. 
Such a unanimity will bring the North to a 
pause and a calculation of the consequences ; 
and this may lead toa change of measures, 
and to the adoption of a course of policy .that 
may quietly and peaceably terminate this long 
conflict between the two sections. 

If it should not, nothing would remain for 
the South but to stand immovable in defense of 
rights involving their all—property, prosperity, 
equality, liberty, and safety. As the assailed, 
they would stand justified by all laws, human 
and divine, in repelling a blow so dangerous, 
without looking to the consequences, and in 
resorting to all means necessary for that pur- 
OBC. 

The South is earnestly entreated to be united, 
and for that purpose adopt all necessary mea- 
sures. Beyond this it would not be proper, it 
is thought, to go at present. 

The hope is expressed that union, with any- 
thing like unanimity, may of itself afford a 
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remedy to this deep-seated and dangerous dis- 
ease. But if such should not prove to be the 
case, the time will then have come for the 
South to decide what course to adopt. 

Mr. Clayton moved to lay the ae of subject 
on the table. The yeas and nays being de- 
manded, the motion was rejected; yeas 28, 
nays 60. 

Mr. Berrien moved to recommit the Address 
to the committee, with instructions. But, on 
motion, the proposition was divided, and the 
Address recommitted, without instructions; yeas 
41, nays 40. 

Mr. Stephens moved that the meeting ad- 
journ sine die. Lost; yeas 20, nays 59. 

Messrs. Stephens, Chapman, Rusk, and 
Morehead requested to be excused from serving 
on the committee, which was granted; and the 
Chair appointed Messrs. Berrien (Sen., Ga.), 
Pearce (Sen., Md.), Kaufman (Rep., Tex.), and 
Peyton(Rep., Ky.), respectively,in their places.* 

he convention or meeting then adjourned, 
to meet again in the Senate-chamber on the 
22d of January. 

The special committee again assembled, and 
appointed a sub-committee, consisting of Messrs. 
Berrien, Atchison, and Calhoun, of the Senate ; 
and Messrs. Bayly and Cabeil, of the House. 

On the 22d the convention again met, and 
Mr. Berrien submitted an “ Address to the 
People of the United States.” 

The motive of the address is declared to be 
to preserve, in its original freshness and vigor, 
the fraternal feeling that animated our fathers, 
and prompted thein to “ordain and establish” 
a Constitution which, uniting us as one people, 
has enabled us to advance, with a rapidity un- 
exampled in the history of man, to our present 
eminent position among the nations of the 
world. The object sought to be accomplished is, 
to obtain from the whole American people—to 
whom, and not to any particular section, the 
appeal is made—a calm, dispassionate, and 
patriotic consideration of a series of measures 
calculated, it is feared, to alienate that feeling, 
and to beget animosities alike unfriendly to in- 
dividual and to national prosperity. No aid is 
invoked, to give weight to the address, from 
the representative character of those who 
make it. The appeal is made as to American 
freemen; and al] that is asked is, that it: be 
listened to in the spirit in which it is made. 





* Mr. Clayton, in the course of the sitting of 
the 15th, said that, having served up to that 
period with the hope of giving a judicious direc- 
tion to the movement, he would decline to attend 
any other meeting; and peremptorily withdrew 
from the committee. Mr. Clayton emphasized 
his declination in a manner that impressed itself 
upon the whole meeting. Messrs, Stephens, 
Chapman, Rusk, and Morehead are reported as 
having “requested to be excused ;” whereas the 
positively withdrew.— Washington Cor. of N. Y. 
Courier and Enquirer, published Jan, 31. 
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The address then proceeds to narrate the 
same circumstances and facts as are detailed 
in the preceding address, and nearly throughout 
in the same language; avoiding, however, the 
asperities peri | in the former. It con- 
cludes with stating it to have been the desire 
of those who make it to place before the Ameri- 
can people the facts necessary to enable them 
to stay this controversy—to exercise the re- 
straining influence which they alone possess, 
to give harmony to our national councils and 
prosperity to our country. 

After the address had been read, a motion 
was made to strike out the address of Mr. Cal- 
houn and insert that of Mr. Berrien. It was 
decided in the negative; yeas 27, nays 34. 

Mr. Bayly, of Virginia, moved that Mr. Cal- 
houn’s address be adopted; which motion was 
carried by a vote of 42 yeas, to 17 nays.*f 

On motion, it was further resolved that the 
address adopted by the meeting be left with the 
Secretary, for such members as approved of 
the same to sign it; and that the publication of 
it, when signed, should be suspended until the 
same should be ordered by a subsequent meet- 
ing of those who might sign it. 

he convention then adjourned sine die. 

The address was subsequently signed by 48 
members, published in pamphlet form, and 
80,000 copies of it taken for distribution. 
Among the signers, the States are represented 
as follows, namely: Virginia 10, N. Carolina 2, 
S. Carolina 8, Georgia 3, Florida 1, Louisiana 4, 
Texas 2, Arkansas 3, Tennessee 2, Missouri 1, 
Alabama 6, and Mississippi 6. Of this num- 
ber only two were Whigs, the remainder being 
Democrats. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE NEW TERRITORIES OF 
CALIFORNIA AND NEW MEXICO. 


At the beginning of the sess‘on, Mr. Doug- 
lass, of Ill., introduced a bill providing for the 
admission of all the territories acquired by the 
late treaty with Mexico, as a single State into 
the Union, under the name of the State of Cali_ 
fornia ; subject, however, to be divided hereafte, 





* Among the yeas were 13 Senators, and 
among the nays 6, distributed as follows, name- 
ly: of the former, from Virginia 2, S. Carolina 2, 
‘Tennessee 1, Mississippi 2, Louisiana 1, Alabama 
1, Arkansas 2, and Florida 2. Of the latter, from 
Georgia 1, Kentucky 2, Louisiana 1, and Texas 2. 

CoMPILER. 

+ The vote on accepting Mr. Calhoun’s address, 
though reported to stand 42 yeas to 17 nays, was 
distinctly announced as being 36 to 19 at the 
time the division was taken— Wash. Cor. of N. 
¥. Courier and Enquirer, lished Jan. 31. 

¢ In making the prece sp ee a of the re- 
ports and proceedings of the convention, the 
compiler has principally availed himself of the 
New York Courier and Enquirer, Herald, and Tri- 
une. 





into two or more States,as might be deemed 
expedient. It provided that the question of 
slavery should be left to the action of the peo- 
ple of the State in convention assembled; and 
that the eastern boundary of the State should 
be the eastern boundary of New Mexico; 
which boundary the bill proposed to submit to 
the decision of the Supreme Court. 

The bill was referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee,* which, after about a month, submitted, 
through Mr. Berrien, on the 9th of January,an 
unfavorable report thereon. The ground of 
this report, independently of the inexpediency 
of erecting into one state so large an extent of 
territory sparsely populated, and inhabited by a 
people in great part strangers to our institutions 
and Jaws, was the more substantial objection 
that, in the opinion of the committee, the power 
conferred by the Constitution on Congress is, 
to admit new States—-not to create them. 

The majority of the committee recommend- 
ed, in conclusion, the establishment of a terri- 
torial government for each of the two territories. 

On the 18th of January, on motion of Mr. 
Douglass, at the suggestion of Mr. Clayton, a 
select committee of seven was appointed by 
the chair, to whom was assigned the recom- 
mitment of the previous bills, amendments and 
reports in reference to governments for these 
new territories. 

On the 29th of January, Mr. Douglass, the 
chairman of the committee, reported a new bill 
on the territories in question. This bill pro- 
vides : 

1. That all the territory included within the 
Great Basin of California, and extending on the 
north from the Pacific Ocean, along the paral- 
lel of 42 degrees north latitude or southern 
boundary of Oregon, easterly to the dividing 
ridge, or Wahsatch mountains, that separates 
the waters flowing into the Colorado from 
those flowing into the Great Basin; in a line 
running thence along that ridge, (which runs 
in a southwesterly direction.) until it reaches 
the southern extremity of the Sierra Nevada 
range, and thence due west to the Pacific— 
shall constitute the territory of the State of 
California, which is declared by the bill to be 
one of the States of the Union. 

Provision is made for the nomination of fifty 
delegates from among the citizens of the pro- 
posed State to form a State Constitution, and 
for arranging the usual preliminaries and for- 
malities in such cases. 

It is further provided that until the next 
census, the new State shal! be entitled to one 
representative in Congress. 





* This committee consisted of Messrs. Butler, 
“= C.) chairman, Berrien, (Ga.) Westcott, (Fa.) 
yton, (N. J.) and Downs, (La.) An effort was 
made at the time, though unsuccessfully, to have 
the bill referred to the Committee on Territories, 
which was decidedly northern in its composition. 
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2. The residue of the territory acquired b 
the late treaty with Mexico, embracing, in ad- 
dition to the territory of New Mexico which 
lies east of the Rocky Mountains, the portion 
which lies west of them and not included within 
the limits of the proposed State of California, 
and bounded on the north in part by the State 
of California, and in part by the parallel of 42 
degrees of north latitude, east by Texas, south 
by the river Gila and the Mexican republic, 
and west by the State of California and the 
Pacific, and including the adjacent islands, 
shall be left subject to be hereafter formed into 
another State to be called New Mexico, or by 
such other name as may be given to it. 

3. The question of the boundary between 
Texas and New Mexico is to be left to the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court. 

4. The question of slavery in the proposed 
new State to be left to the decision of the peo- 
ple thereof. 

5. The bill provides for the appropriation of 
$100,000 to carry its provisions into effect. 

6. The United States are to retain possession 
of all public lands, and the power of adjusting 
all disputes relating thereto. 

The bill having been Jaid aside for the day, 
on the 2d of February Mr. Douglass moved 
that it be again taken up; which motion was 
negatived by a very decided vote of the Sen- 
ate.* 


RAILROAD ACROSS THE ISTHMUS OF PANAMA. 


January 28.—Mr. Douglass, with the con- 
currence of Mr. Benton, by whom the original 
bill in relation to the proposed railroad had 
been introduced, submitted to the Senate a 
substitute bill, which provides— 

1. That the Secretary of the Navy be au- 
thorized and directed} to enter into a contract 
with Messrs. Aspinwall, Stephens, Chauncy, 
and their associates and assigns, for the trans- 
portation by steam power of army and navy 
supplies, public stores, mails, &c., and em- 
ployés of the General Government, to and fro 
over a railroad to be constructed by them across 
the Isthmus of Panama, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific Ocean; the Government paying 
them therefor not more than the sum of 
$250,000 per annum; provided that no pay- 
ment shall be made, under this contract, until 
the said railroad is so far completed as to per- 
mit transportation across the Isthmus wholly 
by steam power; and provided, further, that 
the railroad shall be commenced within three 
months, and completed within three years from 
the date of the contract. 

2. The contract shall contain a proviso for 
establishing a tariff of rates of transportation 





* New York Herald, and Morning Express. 

+January 31.—On motion, the word “ directed 
was stricken out; thus leaving it discretionary 
with the Secretary to make the contract or not. 
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of citizens or other persons, and of goods, &c., 
in American vessels, as follows: during the 
first five years after the completion of the rail- 
road, at the rate of not more than eight dollars 
a head for passengers, and eight dollars per ton 
for freight; during the next five years, at the 
rate of five dollars for the same; during the 
next five years, at the rate of four dollars for 
the same ; and after these fifteen years, at the 
rate of three dollars. Provided that Congress 
may, at any time afier ten years from the com- 
pletion of said railroad, rescind the contract by 
joint resolution, which act shall annul it. 

3. During its existence, all citizens of the 
United States, and all persons and goods ar- 
riving in registered or enrolled vessels of the 
United States, shall be transported across said 
railroad in the order of their arrival. 

4. Three-fourths of the stock of the railroad 
shall at all times be owned by citizens of the 
United States. 

This bill was debated, and the relative ad- 
vantages of the Panama and the more _norther- 
ly, or Tehuantepec route, were much discussed 
on this and several succeeding days. It was 
understood that the right of way over the 
Isthmus, between Huasaculcoand Tehuantepec, 
which was refused, or not insisted on, in the 
late treaty with Mexico, could now be readily 
obtained. And as this would shorten the dis- 
tance between New York and San Francisco 
about 2.500 miles over the Panama route, a 
disposition was shown by a portion of the 
Senate to abandon the Panama Railroad pro- 
ject, and take measures to secure the nearer 
route for a similar purpose. 

The friends of the above bill urged the im- 
portance of having some steam-transportation 
route across the Isthmus as soon as practicable, 
and the present was the only projet before the 
Senate, and contemplating the only route over 
which, as yet, there was any certainty of hav- 
ing or obtaining the right of way. These and 
similar views were, in substance, advocated by 
Messrs. Benton, Douglass, Clayton, and Web- 
ster; while Messrs. Foote, Downs, and others 
favored the Tehuantepec route. 

The bill was again, on motion, taken up on 
the 6th of February, when Mr. Underwood, of 
Kentucky, addressed the Senate in opposition 
to it. Mr. Webster replied in favor of it. 
Mr. Foote presented a memorial of certain 
persons, stating that they had obtained the 
right of way across the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec. ‘The memorial was ordered to be 
printed. The further consideration of the 
bill was postponed until the next day.* 


DRAINING OF THE EVERGLADES OF FLORIDA. 


On Friday, Dec. 29, the Senate took up the 
bill to authorize this work. 

The question being an amendment offered 
by Mr. Underwood, on the 22d, to provide for 


* New York Herald. 
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the appropriation of a sum of money to be ex- 
pended in surveying the everglades, after some 
conversation, on the suggestion of Mr. U. the 
consideration of the bill and amendment was 
postponed till the next Tuesday.* 


MEXICAN TREATY—THE PROTOCOL. 


House of Representatives, Saturday, Feb. 3.— 
Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, asked the unani- 
mous consent of the House to introduce a 
series of resolutions in relation to a recently 
discovered Protocol to the above treaty, which 
had not been laid before the Senate for their 
consideration. 

The resolutions, which were read for in- 
formation, were substantially as follows: That 
the President of the United States be requested 
to furnish the House with a correct copy of the 
original treaty of Guadalorpe Hidalgo, entered 
into on the 2d of February, 1848, by Nicholas 
P. Trist, on the part of the United States, and 
Luis G. Cuevas, Barnardo Coati, and Miguél 
Artristram, on the part of the republic of Mexi- 
co, and particularly those articles in said 
original treaty which were stricken out or 
amended by the United States Senate. And, 
further, that the President be further requested 
to inform the House whether there is any evi- 
dence in the State Department, of an arrange- 
ment and assurance made by our commission- 
ers with the Mexican Government, before the 
ratification by said government of said amend- 
ment, substantially as follows : 


PROTOCOL 


Of the conference previous to the ratification 
and exchange of the treaty of peace, between 
Ambrose H. Sevier and Nathan Clifford, Com- 
missioners, &c.,on the part of the United 
States, and Don Luis de la Rosa, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs for the Mexican Republic. 
In the city of Queretaro, on the 26th of May, 

1848, at a conference between their excel- 

lencies Nathan Clifford and Ambrose H. 

Sevier, commissioners, &c., with full power 

from their government to make to the Mexican 

Republic suitable explanations in regard to the 

amendment which the Senate and Government 

of the United States had made to the treaty of 
friendship, &c., between the two Republics, in 

the city of Guadaloupe Hidalgo, February 2, 

1848, and his Excellency Don Luis de la 

Rosa, Minister of Foreign Affairs, &c.—it was 

agreed, after adequate conversation respecting 

the changes alluded to, to record in the present 
protocol the following explanations, which the 

American Commissioners gave in the name of 





* National Intelligencer of Dec. 30. The bill 
was not called up on the next Tuesday, accord- 
ing to the Congress Reports in the National In- 
telligencer; nor does it appear to have since 
been.— February 10, 1849. Compiler. 





their government, and in fulfillment of the com- 
mission conferred upon them near the Mexican 
Republic. 

1. The American government, by suppress- 
ing the ninth article* of said treaty and sub- 





* The 9th article of the treaty stipulated, ac- 
cording to the President's message in reply to this 
call, and subsequently noticed under this head; for 
the incorporation of the Mexican inhabitants of 
the ceded territories into the Union as soon as 

ible, according to the principles of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and their admission 
to the enjoyment of all the rights and privileges 
of American citizens; and that in the mean time 
they should be maintained in the enjoyment of 
their liberty, property, and the civil rights 
now vested in them according to the Mexican 
laws; and it secured to them similar political 
rights with the inhabitants of the other territories 
of the United States. It guarantied that the 
ecclesiastics and religious corporations should be 
protected in the discharge of the offices of their 
ministry, and the enjoyment of their property of 
every kind, whether individual or corporate ; 
and finally, that there should be a free communi- 
cation between the Catholics of the ceded terri- 
tories and their ecclesiastical authorities, even 
though the latter should reside within the limits 
of the Mexican Republic as defined by the treaty. 

The 9th article as adopted by the Senate, con- 
tinues the President, is much more comprehensive 
in its terms, and explicit in its meaning, and 
clearly embraces all the guaranties inserted in 
the original article. It provides that the Mexican 
inhabitants, as above mentioned, who do not 
choose to preserve the character of Mexican 
citizens, shall be incorporated into the United 
States Union, and admitted at the proper time, 
(to be determined by the United States Con- 
gress,) to the enjoyment of all the rights of citi- 
zens of the United States, under the Constitution, 
and in the mean time shall be maintained and pro- 
tected in the enjoyment of their liberty and pro- 
perty, and secured in the free exercise of their 
religion without restriction. 

This guaranty, argues the President, embraces 
every kind of property, whether held by ecclesi- 
astics or laymen, corporations or individuals ; and 
the words “without restriction” appear, he con- 
tinues, to have been added by the United States 
Senate, to have it understood beyond all ques- 
tion that the inhabitants were to be left at liberty 
to place themselves under the spiritual authorit 
of pastors resident either in Mexico or in the ced- 
ed territories, 

“ The objection to the 10th article of the origi- 
nal treaty was, not that it protected legitimate 
titles, which the United States laws would equal- 
ly well have done; but that it most unjustly at- 
tempted to resuscitate grants which had become 
a mere nullity, by allowing the grantees the same 
period after the ratification of the treaty, to which 
they had: originally been entitled after the date 
of their grants, for the purpose of performing 
the conditions on which they had been made.” 

The concluding paragraph, or rather sentence 
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stituting the third article of the treaty of 
Louisiana, did not intend to diminish in any 
way what was agreed upon by said ninth 
article in favor of the inhabitants of the terri- 
tories ceded by Mexico. Its understanding is, 
that all of that agreement is contained in the 
third article of the Louisiana treaty. 

In consequence, all the privileges and guar- 
anties, civil, religious and political, which 
would have been possessed by the inhabitants 
of the ceded territories, if said ninth article had 
been retained, will be enjoyed by them, without 
any difference, under the article which has 
been substituted. 

2. The American government, by suppress- 
ing the tenth article of said treaty of Guada- 
loupe, did not, in any way, intend to annul the 
grants of land made by Mexico in the ceded 
territories. These grants, notwithstanding the 
suppression of this article of the treaty, pre- 
serve the legal value which they may possess, 
and the prantees may cause their legitimate 
titles to be acknowledged before the American 
tribunals. 

Conformably to the United States laws, le- 
gitimate titles to every description of property, 
personal and real, existing in the ceded terri- 
tories, are those which were legitimate titles 
under the Mexican law in California and New 
Mexico, up to the 13th of May, 1846; and in 
Texas, up to the 2d of March, 1836. 

3. The government of the United States, by 
suppressing the concluding paragraph of the 
twelfth article of the treaty, did not intend to 
deprive the Mexican Republic of the free and 
unrestrained facility [faculty?] of ceding, 
transferring and conveying, at any time, as it 
may judge best, the sum of $12,000,000 which 
the United States government is to deliver in 
the places designated in the amended article. 

These explanations having been accepted 
by the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Mexi- 
can Republic, he declared in the name of his 
government, that with the understanding con- 
veyed by them, the same government would 
proceed to ratify the treaty of Guadaloupe as 
ratified by the Senate re § government of the 
Uuited States. Signed and sealed, in quin- 
tuple, by Natruan Cuirrorp, Amprose H. 
Sevier, and Luis pe ta Rosa. 

And further, that if said papers are in the 
Department of State, the President be request- 
ed to inform the House whether said commis- 
sioners, &c., gave said guaranties, and whether 
said protocol has been submitted to the con- 





of the 12th article, suppressed by the Senate, 
was as follows: “Certificates in proper form, 
for the said installments respectively, in such 
sums as shall be desired by the Mexican govern- 
ment, and transferable by it, shall be delivered 
to the said government by that of the United 
S ates."——From the Message referred to, as pub- 
lished in full, in the N. Y. Herald of February 11. 





sideration of the United States Senate, and 
been sanctioned by a constitutional majority of 
that body. 

And further, that the President inform the 
House whether he was aware of the existence 
of said protocol at the time of his proclamation 
of the final exchange of ratifications of said 
treaty, on the fourth of July, 1848. 

Objection being made to the introduction of 
the above resolutions, by Mr. Houston, of Ala- 
bama, on the ground that as they were rather 
long, he desired to have time to look at them, 
they were returned to Mr. Stephens. 

On the 5th of February,* a motion was made 
to suspend the rules, and allow the introduction 
of Mr. Stephens’ resolutions. The yeas and 
nays being demanded, the motion was carried 
by a vote of 181 to 3. 

Mr. Stephens, addressing the House thereon, 
said that as, at the last session of Congress, 
after the ratification of the treaty and the pro- 
clamation thereof by the President, a cal! was 
made on the Executive for the instructions to 
the American Commissioners, if such comes 
munication were not incompatible with the 
public interests; which the Executive, by his 
Message of July 8, 1848, declined, on the 
ground of such incompatibility ; he did not, for 
this reason, deem it necessary to accompany 
these resolutions with that precaution. The 
call was therefore made unconditional. If the 





*In the Senate, on the same day, Mr. Man- 
gum, of North Carolina, submitted a resolution 
of similar import, to wit (in substance): That 
the President be requested to have laid before 
the Senate, in executive or open session in his 
discretion, any instructions to Messrs. Sevier and 
Clifford, Ministers, &c., or to either of them, prior 
to the ratification, by the Mexican Government, 
of the treaty of peace, c&c.; also, the corres- 
pondence and explanations, if any, which said 
ministers had with, or gave to the Republic of 
Mexico or any ministers thereof, touching the 
effect or meaning of amendments made by the 
United States Senate to the original treaty, as 
concluded at Guadaloupe Hidalgo, on the 2d of 
February, 1848, whether such correspondence 
and explanations were before the ratification 
thereof or after it, and before or contemporaneous 
with the exchange of ratifications, and particu- 
larly as respects amendments affecting the 9tb, 
10th, and 12th articles; also, any protocol or 
other paper, signed by said Sevier and Clifford 
and any minister of the Mexican Republic, if any 
such there be, explaining or affecting, or attem pt- 
ing to explain or affect, the treaty as ratified by the 
United States Senate; and also, all communica- 
tions that passed between any of the ministers 
of the respective governments touching the effect 
of the amendments made by the United States 
Senate in the aforesaid original treaty. 

The resolution was laid over until the next 
day, when it was accordingly taken up, and, after 
consideration, adopted —V. Y. Herald of the 6th, 
ith, and 9th of February. 
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President did not respond, he would move for a 
committee of inquiry, with power to send for 
persons and papers, and hinted at an impeach- 
ment. The President had no right under the 
Constitution, himself or by his agent, to say to 
Mexico what the American Senate intended. 
He, Mr. S., had the votes of Senators on this 
very question. On the question whether the 
latter clause of the 9th article in the original 
treaty should be allowed to remain or be strick- 
en out, 29 Senators were in favor of striking it 
out, and only 18 in favor of allowing it to re- 
main. The American Senate alone can declare 
what they intended by striking out these words. 

On a motion to strike out other words, he 
found that there were 16 Senators in favor of 
the original words, and 31 against them. In 
both cases, he found the name of the Senator 
who was subsequently appointed one of the 
Commissioners (Mr. Sevier) in favor of allow- 
ing the words to remain. 

Mr. Houston, of Alabama, presumed that, 
after reading the papers, the House would fiad 
that the speech of Mr. S. was premature, and 
that it did gross injustice to the President. He 
characterized the resolutions as unparliamen- 
tary and unprecedented, and the language to- 
wards the President uncalled for. He asked 
why the gentleman (Mr. 8.) did not state that 
the protocol was entered into after the treaty 
was ratified by the Mexican Congress? And 
he read a letter from Mr. Sevier to Mr. Bu- 
chanan, dated 25th May, 1848, in support of 
this assertion. If the protocol were such a 
material part of the treaty, why did not the 
Mexican Executive send it to the Mexican 
Congress? The failure to do so shows, he 
continued, that Mexico herself did not consider 
it a part of the treaty. 

He asked the gentleman (Mr. 8.) to modify 
his resolutions by adding, “if, in the opinion 
of the President, the furnishing of the informa- 
tion be not incompatible with the public inter- 
ests.” He wished to give the President a 
chance to comply. If he refused, then make 
the call absolute. 

After some further debate, which was parti- 
cipated in by several members, the previous 
question was called for. The vote was then 
taken on Mr. Houston’s amendment, which 
was disagreed to; yeas 84, nays 96. 

After some conversation, the vote was taken 
on Mr. Stephens’ resolutions, which were adopt- 
ed; yeas 147, nays 34. 

On Thursday, the 8th of February, the 
House received a message from the President, 
in answer to the call of the above-mentioned 
resolutions. This states in substance, that the 
instructions to our Commissioners were, that 
none of the amendments made by the Senate 
could be modified. They might be explained 
in conformity with the dispatch of Mr. Secre- 
tary Buchanan to the Mexican Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, but not modified. ‘The final 





action of the Mexican Congress on the treaty 
was taken before our Commissioners were offi- 
cially received ; (and consequently the protocol 
was the memorandum of a conversation held 
subsequently to its ratification by the Mexican 
Congress.) 

In a subsequent dispatch our Commissioners 
state, that the amendments had been agreed to 
and ratifications exchanged, and enclose a 
copy of the protocol. This, and the correspond- 
ence, were not communicated at the time of the 
proclamation of the treaty, July 4, 1848, be- 
cause it was not deemed necessary, since the 
treaty had been ratified as amended, and it was 
not competent in the President and Senate of 
the United States to abrogate it and restore the 
state of war, except by adeclaration of war by 
Congress. 

That the Commissioners did not regard the 
protocol as a part of the treaty; they knew 
that they had no authority to alter the treaty or 
modify the amendments of the Senate ; nor 
could the Mexican President have regarded it 
as having that effect, as no reference is made 
toit by him on its final consummation. 

The President then proceeds to notice the 
amendments of the Senate to the original 9th 
article, and to argue that the changes do not 
essentially alter any of the guaranties of rights, 
civil, religious, or political. Of that portion of 
the original treaty relating to Texas titles, he 
had recommended its rejection, on submitting 
the treaty to the Senate, where it did not re- 
ceive a single vote. And it had further been 
stated to the Mexican government, that no 
treaty containing such a provision could be 
ratified by the United States. 

The meaning of the protocol was, that the 
rejection of this article was not intended to 
invalidate any legitimate titles in existence, 
but that it was not intended to give validity to 
those which had been declared to be extinct. 
Without any treaty stipulations, such legitimate 
titles would have been secured under the con- 
stitution and laws of the United States. 

In regard to the amendments to the 12th 
article, though the Senate declined to create 
government stock, it wouid not prevent the 
transfer for her own benefit by Mexico, in such 
manner as she might deem expedient, the sum 
to be paid to her under the treaty. The obliga- 
tion may be assigned, but would then stand for 
her, in no better condition than if it had re- 
mained with the Mexican government. 

The reading of the message having been 
concluded, Mr. Johnson, of Arkansas, moved 
that it lie on the table and be printed. 

Mr. Herly, of Indiana, monba to print 10,000 
extra copies, and to refer this motion to the 
Committee on Printing, which was agreed to.* 





* Washington correspondence of the N. Y. 
Herald, of 6th, 8th and 1Uth of February. 
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POSTAL CONVENTION BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND THE UNITED STATES. 


A convention or treaty between these two 


governments, “for the improvement of the | - : : : : 
| for paying by the ounce, instead of paying by 


communications by post between their respec- 
tive territories,” with the object of promoting 
the friendly relations existing between their 
respective subjects and citizens, by placing 
these communications on a more liberal and 
advantageous footing, was signed in London 
on the 15th of December, 1848, by Lord Palmer- 
ston, Chief Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Plenipotentiary on the part of the 
British government,* and Mr. Bancroft, the 
American Minister Plenipotentiary near the 
Court of St. James, on the part of the United 
States. 

This convention was confirmed by the United 
States Senate, on the 5th of January, 1849, 
and by its terms establishes the several rates 
of postage enumerated in the following sum- 
mary : 

Single letter postage across the sea, 
8 pence or 16 cts. 
ing. inland postage, 1 “ or 3 “ 
’. inland postage, . 5 


* It was signed on the part of the British gov- 


ernment by Lord Palmerston alone, on account | 


of the absence of the Postmaster General. (Let- 
ter of Mr. Bancroft to Mr. Secretary Buchanan, 
dated London, 15th Dec., 1848.) 
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The sea postage to be paid to the vessel per- 
forming the service. 

Transit postage through this country to the 
Canadas, 5 cents; and 25 per cent. thereon 


the letter. 

Transit rate through England, the inland 
rate of 14 pence, or 3 cents; and 25 per cent. 
thereon for paying by the ounce, &c., as above. 

Transit rates through Canada, the Canada 
rates. 

Each newspaper between the United States 
and England, 1 penny, or 2 cents. Periodicals, 
&c., weighing 2 ounces, 1 penny, or 2 cents; 
over 2 oz. and under 3 oz., 6 pence, or 12 cents ; 
over 3 oz. and under 4 oz., 8 pence, or 16 cents, 
and 2 pence or 4 cents additional, on such 
periodicals, &c., for every ounce or fraction of 
an ounce, up to 16 ounces—the British Post- 
office limits. 

The preceding letter rates are established 
for letters not exceeding the weight of half an 
ounce. 

With respect to letters above that weight, 
each country is at liberty to employ, as regards 
the collection of the whole combined rate, 
(which, on letters posted in one country and 
deliverable in the other, may be prepaid,) the 
scale of progression in operation in its own 
territory for charging inland rate postage.* 


* N.Y. Weekly Herald of January, 1849, 
pages 4, 5 and 10. 
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FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


Tue present Whig party of England have 
sustained another loss by the death of the Earl 
of Auckland, who expired on the Ist of Janu- 
ary, after suffering two days from a paralytic 
attack. He was born 20th of August, 1784 ; 
in 1830 he was President of the Board of Trade 
under Lord Grey’s administration ; in 1834 he 
became First Lord of the Admiralty; in the 
following year he was made Governor-general 
of India, and in 1846 he returned to the head 
of the Board of Admiralty, which post he re- 
tained up to his decease. His death is a mat- 
ter of considerable importance to the present 
ministry. The vacant post was offered to Sir 
James Graham, who was a Whig up to 1835, 
but receded from that party with , Be Stanley, 
Sir Francis Burdett, and others, and has since 
been one of their bitterest opponents. On the 
refusal of Sir James the office has been con- 
ferred on Sir Francis Baring, who was Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer under Lord Melbourne. 

The Financial Reform Association, under 
the guidance of Mr. Cobden, is exciting uni- 
versal attention in England, and increasing in 
strength and vigor. His colleague in the Corn 
Law agitation, Mr. Bright, seems desirous of 
making the extension of parliamentary suffrage 
a branch of the present movement, but Mr. Cob- 
den discourages the idea, on the grounds that 
a single definite object is more likely to meet 
with success, and that the project would be 
weakened by the withdrawal of many who 
are friendly to Financial Reform, but deprecate 
an alteration in the law of suffrage. Mr. Cob- 
den proposes to reduce the expenditure to the 
standard of 1835, which he states to be eleven 
millions less than that of 1848. On this basis 
he would repeal the assessed taxes, the malt 
duty, the duty on hops, the excise duty on soap 
and paper, and the advertisement duty, and 
would also reduce the duty on tea to one 
shilling a pound, This proposal is skillfully 
arranged to obtain the concurrence both of 
town and country people, as each would ex- 
pect to share in the reduction. Mr. McGregor, 
who has long been a laborer in the field of po- 
litical economy and statistics, has also pro- 
pounded a scheme. He proposes to abolish all 
customs duties except on eight articles, but as 
these are the most productive the revenue would 
suffer but little. He would reduce the naval, 
military and general expenditure by about six 
millions only, and would grant relief from tax- 
ation, which presses on the poorer classes, by 
increasing the property tax to five per cent. 





That some great reduction of the national 
expenditure will be proposed by the Ministry 
on the opening of Parliament, seems to have 
gained general belief. It is said that im all de- 
partments an active and searching investiga- 
tion is going on under the direction of the 
ministry, with that object in view. In the 
mean time it is satisfactory to know, that trade 
is in a healthy state, the manufacturers are 
extending their operations, money is plentiful, 
and the rate of interest low. Three millions 
of United States six per cent. stock subscribed 
for in London, (part of ‘the sixteen million loan,) 
had been delivered, and was quoted at 104 to 
105; and all other American securities were 
rising in value. Emigration is brisk, and the 
California fever has Jed to the formation (or 
the project) of several mining and trading com- 
panies in London, and numerous vessels have 
sailed, and others are advertised for that land 
of promise. The continent of Europe is also 
similarly affected. 

A great excitement has been caused by the 
death of one hundred and forty unfortunate 
pauper children, who were placed by some of 
the London parish officers in an establishment 
at Tooting, about seven miles to the south of 
that city. The whole case was examined be- 
fore a coroner’s jury, and by the report of a 
medical officer of the sanatory commission. 
These children were, as is usual in London, 
boarded at an establishment out of town, for 
the purpose of their being removed from the 
close and crowded part of the city, which is 
considered prejudicial to the health of children. 
The medical witnesses disagreed as to the 
nature of the disease—some considering it to 
be the Asiatic Cholera, while others held a 
differént opinion. But it was shown on the 
investigation that Peter Drouet, the keeper of 
the house, had maintained the children in over- 
crowded rooms, with insufficient food and cloth- 
ing, and in a filthy state, and from these causes 
the disease had been, at least, greatly aygra- 
vated. A coroner’s jury which sat on the bodies 
of four of the children, returned a unanimous 
verdict of manslaughter against Drouet, accom- 
panied with a strong animadversion on the 
conduct of the guardians of the union by whom 
these children had been committed to Drouet’s 
care, for having acted most negligently in their 
engagements with him, and in their visits to 
the establishment in performance of their duty 
towards the children. Drouet is committed to 
taxe his trial. 
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The Court of Queen’s Bench in Dublin gave 
judgment on the writs of error in the cases of 
William Smith O’Brien, Thomas F. Meagher, 
T. B. McManus and Patrick O’Donohue. The 
judges were unanimous in sustaining the con- 
victions and overruling the objections taken on 
behalf of the prisoners, who it is said intend 
appealihg to the House of Lords if they can 
obtain the necessary certificate from the attor- 
ney-general. The prisoners were present in 
court to hear the decision, but no unusual excite- 
ment prevailed in the court or during their pro- 
gress from their place of confinement and back. 

The case of Gogarty, who had been convict- 
ed and sentenced to seven years’ transportation 
for illegally training and drilling, has also been 
brought before the court on writ of error; when 
the chief justice said the court was unanimous 
in the opinion that the indictment was bad in 
every count, for omitting to set forth the exact 
nature of the offense in the words of the statute ; 
and therefore that the conviction must be set 
aside and the prisoner discharged. This de- 
cision will cause the release of fifteen other 
parties under sentence of imprisonment. 

In pursuance of a circular from Mr. Henry 
Grattan, M. P., a meeting of some of the Irish 
members was held in Dublin on the subject of 
the Irish Poor Law, at which it was unani- 
mously condemned in its present form, but 
generally approved of in its principle. It was 
proposed that the Irish members should be pre- 
pared with some definite proposition to submit 
to Parliament, but on this a diversity of opinion 
was entertained, some of the members present 
considering it would be best to have a parlia- 
mentary committee of inquiry. 

The election of Prince Louis Napoleon as 
President of the French Republic seems to 
have given considerable satisfaction to num- 
bers who imagined the country had at last ob- 
tained a settled form of government. How far 
that expectation will be realized is matter of 
serious doubt ; but the bare idea seems to have 
raised the Parisians from the state of despon- 
dency of which they had so long been the vic- 
tims. The new year was inaugurated by a 
magnificent reception given by the new Presi- 
dent, and Puris again assumed its wonted 
gaiety—visits and presents were exchanged 
according to established custom. The day, 
however, had scarcely passed when a change 
in the Ministry was announced which appears 
to have arisen from the undefined relations 
which exist between the President and the 
Ministry. The former having appointed a 
director of the fine arts, M. Leon de Malle- 
ville, Minister of the Interior, refused to coun- 
tersign the appointment, on the ground that 
the nomination appertained to his department, 
and not to the President. The President also 
demanded from M. de Malleville some letters 
and documents relative to the Boulogne and 
Strasbourg affairs which were in the official 





possession of the latter, who refused to deliver 
them up: they are said to contain several 
curious letters written by police agents against 
the present President. This caused the seces- 
sion of M. de Malleville and of M. Bixio, the 
Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, who 
took the same view of the matter as his col- 
league. M. Leon Fancher, Minister of Public 
Works, has succeeded M. de Malleville. and 
the post of the former has been conferred on 
M. Lacrosse, who was a strong supporter of 
General Cavaignac, but nevertheless belonged 
to the moderate party. The letter of the Presi- 
dent which caused the retirement of M. de 
Malleville also complained that diplomatic dis- 
patches were received by the prefect of police, 
and not communicated to the head of the gov- 
ernment. 

During a debate on the affairs of Italy the 
Foreign Minister declared that negotiations for 
a mediation had been seriously commenced, but 
that until they had proceeded further the gov- 
ernment would observe the greatest reserve on 
the question. He asserted that the Provisional 
Government had inaugurated two systems of 
policy—the one open and pacific, the other 
an underhand policy of agitation. This remark 
called M. Lamartine up to reply. 

The National Constituent Assembly, which 
but a few months since was elected by uni- 
versal suffrage, appears doomed to an in- 
voluntary suicide, Its popularity appears to 
have departed, for what reason it is not easy 
to determine; and its immediate dissolution 
loudly called for—possibly from the desire for 
the pleasurable excitemeut of a fresh canvasa 
and a repetition of the exercise of the new 
franchise. Petitions and remonstrances are 
pouring in from the -departments, insisting on 
the members bringing their official existence 
to a speedy termination, and the subject has 
been debated with much animation. It is im- 
possible the Assembly can long maintain its 
existence, and a proposal to convoke a National 
Legislative Assembly in March is under con- 
sideration, but this has met with little success 
hitherto, for on its being brought forward the 
Assembly “ passed to the order of the day,” and 
thus evaded coming to any decisive vote. 

The conspirators of the 15th of May are 
ordered to be tried before the High National 
Court. The Red Republicans appear to be 
restless, and ready to start into activity at the 
shortest notice. The Club nuisance is so great 
in Paris, that a law for their entire suppression 
is talked of ; the leaders advise the members 
to confine their present exertions within doors, 
and not to risk themselves in the streets, which 
appears fatal to their exertions : the inhabitants 
of the neighborhood of the places of meeting 
are kept in a constant state of excitement and 
alarm. The Socialist faction appears divided 
in itself ; a due) has taken place between Count 
D’Alton Shee, an ex-peer, and M. Delescluze, 
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chief editor of the Révolution Democratique, in 
which both parties were wounded. 

In pursuance of the provisions of the con- 
stitution, the President sent to the National 
Assembly the names of three persons, one of 
whom they were to elect to the office of Vice 
President of the Republic. The names given 
were, M. Vivien, Gen. Baraguay d’Hilliers, 
and M. Boulay (de la Muerthe). The latter 
was elected, and it is singular that he is the 
only Bonapartist in any prominent position in 
the government, the principal members of the 
Ministry belonging to the Orleans and the 
Legitimist party. ‘The President has only 
succeeded in giving one place of trust (the 
governorship of the Invalides) to a friend. His 


ministry have superseded all his other family* 


and personal appointments. Count de Wa- 
lewski, a near relative of the Emperor, was 
destined for minister at Turin, but the Presi- 
dent was forced to give way, and Gen. Palet 
was appointed; andin like manner the Prince de 
la Moskwa (son of Marshal Ney) was supersed- 
ed by M. Drouet de la Huys, after being in 
possession of the credentials given to him by 
the President. 

Trade and commerce are improying in France, 
but the still uncertain state of affairs isa great 
impediment to both. The Budget of the Min- 


ister of Finance for the year 1849 exhibits the 


immense deficit of 715 millions of francs at the 
end of that year, but this includes the defi- 
ciency of the previous twelve months. The 
finances of the city of Paris during the period 
succeeding the Revolution to the Ist of Janu- 
ary, show a deficit of 18 millions of francs, for 
three millions of which there are no vouchers. 
The indirect taxes of France for the last year 
show a diminution below the year 1847 of 
143,853,000 fr., and below the previous year of 
146,501,000 fr. The ministerial account as 
presented shows a diminution of the receipts 
for 1849 as compared with 1848 of 437,718,732 
fr. The expenses have been considerably re- 
duced: the naval and military reduction will 
effect a saving of nearly 100 millions of francs. 
The army is to be reduced from 502,196 men 
to 380,824. 








_ —— 


The Pope still continues in exile at Gaeta. 
On his flight the government was assumed by 
a Supreme Junta, who are to resign in favor of 
a Constituent Assembly, so soon as it can be 
elected by universal suffrage. In the mean 
time the Pope has applied to Austria and Spain 
for the assistance necessary to restore bim to 
his throne, and an armed intervention fwr that 
purpose by some of the Catholic countries is 
confidently expected. France was thought 
likely to interfere, upon which the Prince de 
Canino, son of Lucien Bonaparte, who is 
attempting to ingratiate himself with the Ro- 
man Republicans, threatened his cousin, the 
President, that some awkward disclosures 
should be made, if the French government 
should interfere. The clergy in the Roman 
States have been exerting their influence 
against the present radical rulers, who in re- 
turn have promulgated a decree that all who 
shall attempt to prevent the convocation of the 
electoral colleges, to kindle civil war, or to ad- 
vise the people or the army to resist the consti- 
tuted authorities, shall be declared disturbers of 
public order, and enemies of their country, to 
be punished with the utmost rigor of the law. 
To carry out this decree, “ A Committee of 
Public Safety,” of the true Jacobin kind, is 
established at Rome under the Prefect of Po- 
lice, who is commanded to carry the law into 
execution with rapidity and energy ; and every 
provincial president is immediately to establish 
a similar commission. 

The Austrian arms have met with great 
success in Hungary. The capitals Buda and 
Pesth have surrendered unconditionally, and 
the Hungarian insurgent forces are divided 
and scattered. The Frankfort Parliament 
have determined that the head of the Ger- 
manic Empire shall be vested in one of the 
crowned heads of Germany, and it is supposed 
it will be shortly declared hereditary. The 
republicans in the Assembly have met witha 
complete defeat, and the present opinion seems 
to be that the King of Prussia will be called to 
the new dignity. Prussia is tranquil, and the 
elections under the new constitution are pro- 
gressing quietly. 
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The Gorgias of Plato, with Notes. 
DORE D. Wootsey. 
ditions. 


By THe0- 
New edition, with ad- 
Boston: Manrce & Co. 1848. 

We do not deem it necessary to commend to 
our readers this valuable work. The name of 
its learned and accomplished editor is sufficient 
warranty of its excellence. Its first edition, 
published in 1842, has been introduced into our 
most respectable colleges, and is widely and 
favorably known both to American and Eng- 
lish scholars. His previous publications also, 
editions of select Greek Tragedies, have gained 
for their author a reputation which entitles 
every thing bearing the impress of his mind to 
pass as current throughout the realm of schol- 
arship. Nor is there any fear that the strict- 
est assay, to which they may be subjected, will 
diminish their estimation. 

Our present object is only to briefly notice 
the Introduction which is prefixed to the text 


| 
j 





of the dialogue, “ with a view to give an ex- 


slanation and critique of the argument.” It 
— with a short sketch of the Greek soph- 
ists, their origin, history and character, and of 
the life of Gorgias, who, in the present work, 
is made a type of this class. Their character 


is perhaps sufficiently developed in the course | 


of the dialogue. From other of the writings 
of Plato some additional traits may be learned ; 
but the sentiments and reasoning of Gorgias 
and Polus admirably exhibit the utter seltish- 
ness, the denial “of all objective truth,” and 
thorough contempt for a truth-seeking philoso- 
phy, which formed their distinguishing and 
fundamental characteristics. Without faith in 
virtue, they could have only selfish aims; 
deeming personal aggrandizement the natural 
and worthy object of man’s desire, they tried 
everything by the criterion of success. The 
true sophist was the prince of demagogues. 
His sole pursuit was power; for this, the 
seeming was preferred to the real, the plausible 
to the sound. 

In striking contrast stands the Platonic 
Socrates, in the attitude of an inquirer after 
truth. Philosophy is the object of his passion ; 
he discourses not to the many but to the few ; 
he f-equents not the crowded agora, prefer- 
ring to whisper in a corner to a few like- 
minded disciples. This simple, inquiring spirit 
does not go unrewarded; his search is not in 
vain ; but he attains to grand truths, which lift 
him above the things of sense and time, into 
the regions of the spiritual and infinite. His 
principles of action approach well nigh to 
Christian morality. His thoughts shine like 





stars across the darkness of far-off centuries, 
unquenched by the sun of revelation. His 
voice sounds, even to our ears, as if his lips 
had been touched by a coal from off the altar 
of inspiration. To live a holy life; to lead 
the people in the paths of right; to welcome 
just punishment as the medicine of the soul ; 
if need be to suffer and die for the right; such 
are the doctrines inculeated by this martyr 
for truth. This noble character, the reason- 
ings which overthrow the positions of the 
sophists, the eloquent rebukes of their fla- 
gitionus principles, and the exquisite irony 
which exposes them to intellectual contempt 
as well as moral reprobation, are all ably ad- 
veried to in the Introduction, by remarks in- 
terspersed throughout the analysis of the argu- 
ment. 

Nor does the judicious editor suffer admira- 
tion to render hii blind to his author’s defects, 
but they are plainly and freely pointed out. It 
is not unusual for students of Plato’s writings 
to become such zealous Platonists as to feel or 
affect contempt for all other philosophers ; they 
ery out against “the noisy Baconiasm of our 
day,’ forgetting how much it has done to 
elevate the masses, whom the followers of the 
academy would have left without effort to 
redeem. It is the natural error into which 
ardent minds are carried when they cease to 
exercise a sound and impartial judgment. Into 
it, however, Mr. Woolsey has by no means 
fallen; indeed, in another publication he has 
defended the reigning philosophy against char- 
ges of earthly and nnspiritual tendencies. 

On the whole, we should hardly know where 
to find, in the same department of literature, 
the equal of this Introduction, for clearness of 
explanation, and fair, unbiased criticism, com- 
bined with delicate appreciation of beauties 
both in thought and style. 

Upon the body of the notes, critical and ex- 
planatory, which are annexed to the text, we 
forbear to comment. He who would criticise 
their scholarship must first climb with difficulty 
to an eminence whence he is capable of ap- 
preciating it. In one place only, we are sorry 
to observe what seem to us entirely out of 
place and contrary to his usual taste, viz: an 
application, however just, of principles in the 
dialogue, to political matters of our own day, 
about which men’s opinions widely differ. ~ 

With works of this character, carefully 
edited, we are now well supplied, but it is a 
matter of serious regret to find good transla- 
tions of Plato so rare, and so little known 
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or used. If it was one of the glorious fruits 
of the great Reformation that Scripture was 
given to the people in their own language, 
whereas before it was known only to monks 
and scholars, so, if there is ever to be a refor- 
mation in learning, we may imagine it will 
be no longer necessary to be shut up three 
years in a study to attain toa knowledge of 
the grand morality and simple logic of. Plato. 
Thousands have written notes on Plato, and 
millions have nibbled at him in the vain hope 
of learning his philosophy. Let those who 
wish to understand him get, or have made for 
them, a good literal translation, and read a 
whole dialogue at a sitting. 


Labor and other Capital: the Rights of each 
Secured and the Wrongs of both Eradicated. 
By Epwarp Kettoce, author of “Cur- 
rency,” “ The Evil and the Remedy.” Pub- 
lished by the author, and for sale at 47 
Stone street. 1849. 


It would require a careful reading to pro- 
nounce upon the merits of this work. We 
can only express what is suggested by its 
title, and commend its examination to all wio 
are interested in political economy. Its ex- 
tended title names it “an exposition of the 
cause why few are wealthy and many poor, 
and the delineation of a system, which, with- 
out infringing the rights of property, will give 
to labor its just reward.” If “ just rewards” 
only were given, and to JaLor merely, the most 
powerful laborers would always be richest, and 
thus the great end of republican society be 
effectually defeated. Those, moreover, who 
were through sickness, nonage, extreme age, 
or other physical or moral defect, unequal to their 
own support, would be left wholly destitute, or 
dependent on the mere generosity of those who 
had secured the just reward of labor. Not- 
withstanding this, it seems a very fair thing to 
show how the laborer shall secure his wages to 
himsel(, without infringing the rights of prop- 
erty; though, at first sight, one might think 
that to secure one’s wages was only to secure 
one’s property ; and that it needs no ingenuity 
to show a way of doing this, provided men be 
honest, without robbing others; but as long 
as men are not honest, we have no faith in any 
schemes: we must even take the chances of 
life as they come, considering that if each man 
would but do his proper business honestly, 
there would be no need of reform. 

Opening this volume at random, we light 
upon the following sentence: “The wealth 
of this nation, like the wealth of other sations, 
is rapidly accumulating in the hands of a com- 
paratively few people in our darge cities.” If 
this were true, we might be thankful for it; 
since, if the surplus wealth of the nation 





were lodged in the hands of a few wealthy 
landholders, scattered over the country, we 
should very soon be governed by a landed 
aristocracy ; but as it now is, our surplus prop- 
erty is vested in railroads, manufactories, com- 
merce, &c., managed in such a way as to keep 
its possessors so very busy they hardly find 
leisure to cast a vote to keep themselves from 
ruin. ‘The price of this volume is $1 50. 


By J. A. Ayres. 


The Legends of Montauk. 
George P. 


With an Historical Appendix. 
Putnam: New York, 1849. 


“During the summer of 1846-7, the author 
had the pleasure of visiting the peninsula of 
Montauk-in company with a friend, to whom 
its objects of curiosity and its tales of former 
times were peculiar. Partly to recall the 
pleasant hours there spent, and partly because 
he deemed the subject one of interest in itself,” 
the. poetic legends were produced. The first 
part opens with the following lines : 


“Morn, mellowing into autumn, soft and fair, 
But wooing still the summer's golden air, 

Woke with its choicest smile, when first I passed 
The hills that rise beside Nappeag’s lone waste. 
Joyous I heard, while slowly ae.) along, 

From wakening birds the early burst of song, 
Upspringing like a morning hymn, to rise 

And mingle with the worship of the skies.” 


These are smooth and elegant lines, and, in 
glancing through the volume, we find every- 
where proofs of art and taste in the versifica- 
tion. 


Chalmers’ Posthumous Works. Vol. 5. Sabbath 
Readings. Warper & Brothers: New York, 
1849. 


This is the second volume of Chalmers’ 
Sabbath Readings, edited by the Rev. Wil- 
liam Hanna, D.D. The “ Readings” are med- 
itations, prayers, and self-exhortations, sug- 
gested by various passages in the Old and New 
‘Testaments. 


(A volume of Poems.) 


Life and Landscape. 
G. P. Putnam. 


By Rev. Ratrn Hoyr. 
New York: 1849. 


“ Julia Jay,” “ Old,” the “ Snow,” and other 
beautiful and popular poems of Mr. Hoyt, hav- 
ing already appeared in the American Review, 
we need only inform our readers that the pres- 
ent volume is a collection of Mr. Hoyt’s 
choicest pieces. 
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Phadon; or, a Dialogue on the Immortality 
of the Soul. By Prato. Translated from 
the original Greek, by Madame Dactrr. 
To which is prefixed the Life of Plato, 
by Fenelon. A new edition, to which is 
prefixed the opinions of ancient, interme- 
diate, and modern Divines and Philosophers, 
on the Soul’s Immortality. New York: 
William Gowan. 1849. 


This work is dedicated “to those who think.” 
It is apparently a translation from Madame 
Dacier’s; but of this we are not informed by 
anything in the volume itself, nor are we ac- 
quainted with Madam D.’s Plato enough to 
know whether it be Latin or French, or both. 
The best translations of Plato with which we 
are acquainted are those of Taylor and Syden- 
ham, and Ficcinus;—German readers, of 
course, prefer Schleiermacher: for ourselves, 
we are content with Sydenham or Cousin; of 
course every “ thinker ” will read Plato in some 
modern language, for to read him in Greek is 
hardly to read him at all; unless one makes a 
life business of studying Greek. There are 
probably not a dozen Greek scholars in the 
country who can read Plato as fast as they can 
read the English Bible, or Bacon’s Novum 
Organon; but this diffuse author, to be un- 
derstood, requires a rapid, a repeated, and a cur- 
sory reading. We can therefore safely com- 
mend this translation. It is very well English- 
ed. A most noticeable feature in this volume, 
is a catalogue of works on the “ immortality 
of the soul,” to be had at the bookstore of 
James Gowan, 178 Fulton street. Mr. Gow- 
an’s extraordinary collection of rare and val- 
uable books is worth the attention of all ama- 
teurs, and literary gentlemen who are forming 
choice libraries. 


An Elementary Treatise on Mechanics, em- 
bracing the Theory of Statics and Organics, 
and its application to solids and fluids. Pre- 
pared for the undergraduates of the Wesley- 
an University. By Augustus W. Sirsa, 
LLD., Professor of Mathematics and As- 
tronomy. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1849. 

In this volume the author has preferred the 
dry method, and reduces everything to geo- 
metrical formula, admitting no aaine or dif- 
fuse explanations ; a method preferred by many. 


Rhymes of Travel, Ballads and Poems. By 
Bayarp 'T'ayior, author of “ Views a-foot,” 
etc. New York: George P. Putnam. 1849. 
Before opening this volume, we had never 

read a poem of the author’s, and were agreeably 

disappointed at finding them, to our own taste, 





rather exceed than fall short of their reputation. 
Mr. Taylor's verse, though sometimes monoto- 
nous in its rhythm, is always sustained and full, 
and thongh the measures he prefers are of that 
easy fitting, indolent sort, so fashionable with 
the modern minor poets, he makes a very spir- 
ited use of them, and even elevates them in 
some passages to an air of sublimity; as in 
the closing stanzas of “ The Tomb of Charle- 
magne,” a piece which pleased us more than 
any other in the collection, not only for the ex- 
cellence of the harmony, but for the dignity of 
the thought. The poet stands meditating upon 
the tomb of the hero, among the worshippers in 
the Cathedral of Aix la Chapelle; the organ 
peals a solemn symphony. 


“J stood on that neglected stone, thrilled with 
the glorious sound, 

While bowed by many a holier shrine the 
worshippers around— 

And through the cloud of incense-smoke burned 
many a taper dim, 

And called the priest to matin prayer—I could 
but think of him ! 


“T saw the boy with yellow locks, crowned at St. 
Denis’ shrine; 

The emperor in his purple stole, the lord of all 
the Rhine; 

The conqueror of a thousand foes, through battle 
stern and hard; 

The widowed mourner at thy tomb, oh fairest 
Hildegarde ! 


“Long pealed the music of the choir through 
chancel-arch and nave, 

As, folded in the spell of years, I stood upon his 
grave ; 

And when the morning-anthem ceased, and 
solemn mass began, 

I left that chapel grey and old—the tomb of 
Charlemagne.” 


Of a higher style of composition there are 
several excellent specimens in this volume. 
Among these we would particularly call the 
readers attention to the poem entitled “ The 
Continents,” and to the sonnet which we quote 
below, as instances of our author’s more eleva- 
ted style of composition. 


THE MOUNTAINS. 


“Oh deep, exulting freedom of the hills ! 
Oh summits vast, that to the climbing view 
In naked glory stand against the blue ! 

Oh cold and buoyant air, whose crystal fills 

Heaven's amethystine bowl! Oh speeding streams 
That foam and thunder from the cliffs below! 
Oh slippery brinks and solitudes of snow, 

And granite bleakness where the vulture screams! 

Oh stormy pines, that wrestle with the breath 
Of the young tempest, sharp and icy horns 
And hoary glaciers, sparkling in the morns, 

And broad, dim wonders of the world beneath ! 

I summon ye, and ’mid the glare which fills 

The noisy mart, my spirit walks the hills |” 
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A more, thorough study and imitation of the 
Elizabethan age of our literature, would no 
doubt add that richness and flexibility of lan- 
guage which is wanting in many of these very 
elegant productions of Mr. Taylor. 


Industrial Exchanges and Social Remedies, 
with a consideration of Taxation. By Dvn. 
Parish Barnypt, author of “ Letters from 
Europe.” Geo. P. Putnam: New York. 
1849. 


This is a treatise advocating free trade; it 
cost the author the evenings of a month to 
write down his thoughts on the subject. The 
arguments are slightly varied from the usual 
line on these topics. The style of the volume 
is light and pleasing; a great deal of argu- 
ment, very few facts. Freedom of interchange 
of commodities is taken to be the universal 
solvent of all politico-economical difficulties. 
A treatise ought to be written to show that the 

reat secret of prosperity in a nation is to pro- 

uce nothing but corn and potatoes; that all 
professions but those of the farmer are bad 
and injurious. This treatise should be for 
America; a brother to it should then be written 
for England, condemning every species of in- 
dustry except manufactures and commerce. 
These works should be patronized by the gov- 
ernments, and other kinds suppressed ; very 
soon there would be a free trade and free manu- 
factures quite perfect, all carried on by English- 
men. 


History of England from the Peace of Utrecht 
to the Peace of Paris. By Lorp Manon. 
Edited by Henry Reed, Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Penn. 2 vols. 
large 8vo. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1849. Philad. G. S. Appleton. 


“The era of the Georges in England may 
be compared to the era of the Antonines at 
Rome. It was a period combining happiness 
and glory; a period of kind rulers and a pros- 
perous people. While improvement was ad- 
vancing at home with gigantic strides, while 
great wars were waged abroad, the domestic re- 
pose and enjoyment of the nation were scarcely 
ever for a moment broken through. The current 
was strong and rapid, but the surface remained 
smooth and unrufiled. Lives were seldom Jost, 








either by popular breaches of thelaw, or by its 
rigorous execution. The population augmented 
fast, but wealth Nisha a faster still; com- 
forts became more largely diffused, and know!l- 
edge more generally cultivated. Unlike the 
era of the Antonines this prosperity did not de- 
pend on the character of a single man.” This 
is the opening sentence of Lord Mahon’s great 
history of the times of the Georges, which ap- 
pears simultaneously with Macaulay’s History 
of England, published by the Messrs. Harpers. 
Un comparing the styles of these two re- 
markable works, we are inclined to give the 
preference to Lord Mahon’s, as more quiet and 
dignified, and carrying with it an appearance of 
greater care for matter than for manner. 


The History of England from the Accession of 
James If. By Tuomas BaBineron Ma- 
cauLAy. Vols. Ist and 2nd. 8vo. New 
York; Harper & Bros. 1849. 


This long expected history, by the most bril- 
liant and popular essayist of our day, has at 
length been given in a cheap and elegant form 
to the American public. We refrain from any 
comment upon it at present, as it is our inten- 
tion to give our readers a full review of the 
work as soon as possible. 


Democracy in France. By Monsieur Guizor, 
late Prime Minister ; author of the History 
of Civilization, &c. &c. D. Appleton & 
Co.: New York; 1849. 


The late Prime Minister of France, now 
citizen Guizot, and an author, has given in this 
pamphlet his own view of the condition of so- 
ciety in France, and has proposed the remedy. 
The principles he advocates, formed chiefly 
upon the study of our own and the English 
Constitution and history, have been repeat- 
edly and in various ways set forth in this journal. 
We commend the work to the attention of all 
considerate and prudent politicians, as, to our 
minds, the completest and soundest political 
essay of modern times which we have ever 
read. It gives the very pith of constitutional 
conservatism, as distinguished from political 
bigotry, and opposed to social and political 
radicalism. It is useless to quote from the 
book. Every politician who can procure it 
will read it of course. 
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